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» Hideous- as to 


Ws WE al cre; oy. of ever reſembling it, 


| © we 'might be too apt to indulge ourſelves. in errors 


which would ſeem ſmall in compariſon with thoſe 
preſented to us: — There never yet was any one 
man, in whom all the virtues, or 2 al the vices, 


were ſummed up; for, though reaſon and * 


paſſions, yet ieve experience wi i 
even the fo Y men, that they will ſometimes 
launch out beyond their due bounds, in ſpite of 
all the care can be taken to reſtrain them for do 
J think the ve "Tz and moſt wicked, does 
not feel in dag ſome moments, a propen- 
ſity to good, though it may be poſſible he never 
brings it into practice; at leaſt, this was the opi- 


n {bg anpenty, as witnels-the-poet's words: 


"Ml ment are. born with. ſeeds oel ene M 
And each ps ann fois * 
One yon may culiiuate care and 4 | 
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Tur human ns think, 1 
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s novels, and whatever carries the air of 
then ve 1. 1 Tifferent N 


mw 
about * think myſelf obliged, for the 
reaſons I have ln, hin my well as to gratify 
my own — to draw him ſuch as he was, 
not ſuch as ſome ſanguine imaginations might wiſh 
him to have been. 37h 


„ FLATTER _—— hover, that truth will 
appear not altogether. void of charms, and the ad- 
ventures I take upon me to relate, not be leſs mw. 

mew being within the reach of probability, and 

might have happened to any other as well 
as the perſon they did. Few there are, I am 
pretty certain, who will not find ſome reſemblance 
-e e life, among 
the many various and ſurprizing turns of fortune, 
Aich d e ſuhject of this little hiſtory experienced, 
as alſo. be reminded in what manner the paſſions 
operate in every ſtage of life, and how far the con- 
ſtitution of the outward frame is concerned in che 
em of the internal deer 1 438 


» 1.2 03x 

Tunes by or thine. hirely 70 Welly to be 
 eonlidered,. and when they are ſo, will, in a 
[great meaſute, abate: that unbecoming - 'vehe- 
mence, with which people are apt to teſti 
their admiration, or abhorrence of actions, res 4 
it very: often: happens would loſe much of their 
eclat either way, were the ſecret ſprings that give 
them motion, ſcen into with the > of TRY 
NN rar gin 926 eine 


Bol this will a more 8 ES bein 
{a} of the fats herein contained, from which 
Tail ne e detain the attention of my __ | 


EET "oe 


means being foynd to make him loſe the 
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n CHAP. 1. | 
Shews, in the example of Natura, how from our 
very birth, the paſſions, to which the human ſoul 
is incident, are diſcoverable in us; and how far 
the organs of ſenſe, or what is called the conſti- 
tution, has an eſfect over un. 


. 


CLLD HE origin of Natura would perhaps 
g 1 uire more time to trace than the be- 
File 8 nefit of the diſcovery would attone for: 
1e ſhall therefore ſuffice to ſay, that his 
anceſtors were neither of the higheſt rank : that 
if no extraordinary action had ſignalized the 
names of any of _ — _— — 5 
uilty of crimes to entail in on their p : 
a a moderate eſtate in the family had 2 
ſcended from father to ſon for many generations, 
without being e remarkably improved or em- 
bezzled. His immediate parents were in very 
eaſy circumſtances, and he being their firſt ſon, 
was welcomed into the world with a joy uſual 
on ſuch occaſions. — I never heard that any pro- 
'digies preceded or accompanied his —＋ z or 


* 
's 


that the planets, or his mother's cravings 
her pregnancy, had ſealed him with any particular 


vie or badge of diſtinction: but have been well 


aſſured he was a fine boy, ſucked heartily of his mo- 


ther's milk, and what they call a thriving child. 
His weaning, Iam told, was attended by ſome little 
2 occaſioned by his pining after the food 
4b which he had been accuftomed ; but proper 


n 


4 fancy. The eyes of Natura on any new 


Cap. 1. through the Paſſions. 8 
of the breaſt, he ſoon recovered his fleſh, increa- 
fed-in ſtrength, and could go about the room at a 
year and foms few made old, n the help 
of a leading-ſtr ing. 


HaTHERTO the 1 y thoſe powerful abet- 
tors, I had. almoſt faid ſdle authors of all human 
actions, operated but faintly, and could ſhew,them- 
_ {elves only in proportion to the vigour of the ani · 
mal frame. Yet latent as they are, — —— 
— — in each of their dit 
ferent ties, even from the moſt early in- 
and plea- 
ſing object, would denote by their a fen- 
ſation of joy: — Fear was viſible in him by cling+ 
HH nurſe, and endeavouring to bury him- 

as it were in her boſam, at che ſound of me- 


it was pale for him either — know or 
gine any motives for them : — That — ſeeds of 


p young invention 
r had 
happened to croſs him: Even thoſe tender incli- 


raus, begin to peep out 
”— c—_ —_— 


tinue among us through maturity and old age; 


6 Lave's Progreſs Boor't; 
preference he gave che girls over the boys 'who 
came to play with him, er pee 
with any thing to them. I | 


In a word, there is not one * _ 3 various 
emotions which itate de breaſt in maturity, 
that may not be diſcerned almoſt from the bi 8 


_ . and deſpair excepted, which, tho” 
they 


name in comnion with thoſe 
other more natural diſpoſitionsof. the mind, I look 


upon rather as conſequentials of the paſſions, and 


ariſing from them, than pr ons: them- 
— but however that 197.4 — that 
they are dependant on a fixation of ideas, 
reflection, and compariſon, and therefore can have 
no entrance in the ſoul, or at leaſt cannot be 
«wakened in it, _ fome IN nr Wr is 
. N 

21 560 £5; 5 


7 uv doe difpolitions of the mer indicate 
the future man; and though we ſee, in the behax 
viour of when grown up, ſo vaſt à dif- 
ference, yet as all children at firſt act alike, I think 
S reaſonably ſuppoſed, that were it not 
for ſome in the conſtitution, an equal ſimi- 
litude of will, deſires, and ſentiments, would Pw. 


leaſt I am perfectly perſwaded it would do ba 
amon all thoſe who —— ſame climate, 
and educated in the ſame principles: for whatever 
may be ſaid of a great genius, and natural endow- 
ments, there is certainly no real diſtinction be- 
— the man of wit and — and 
that diſproportion, which we are apt to behold with 
fo much wonder, is only in fact occaſioned by 
ſome or other of thoſe innumerable and hidden 


accidents, which from our firſt coming into the 
world, in more or leſs degree, have an effect 


upon 
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the organs of ſenfe; and being the 

— as _— the ſpint RA; = 
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Abdel, ee e, 
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can what- degr Les cr the yoſs 
k 2 Cite 221 2 mind, and grow 
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TATU RA had no neee che — 
than he was put under the direction of the 
ſchool. to which at firſt he was every day conduc- 
ted either by a man or maid-ſervant z. but when 
thought big enough to be truſted alone, would 
frequently play the truant, for which. be generally 
received. the diſi — — 
— He took his notwithſtanding as well 
as could be he had read the teſtament 


8 years old, about ſeven was put 
into Latin, and began the rudiments. of Greet 
before the ee eee ine. | e * — 


Wade his underſtanding increaſed, increaſed, the paſſions 
beam in rtion: and here is to b 


— — nature, or ra- 
ther of the Great Author of nature, in the for- 
mation of the human ſyſtem, that the gi- 
ven to us, eſpecially thaſe of the fort, Are, 
for the moſt part, — that the one is 
a ſufficient check upon the other. — The pride of 
e ee beneath us with contempt, is re- 
by the fear of meeting the ſame uſage 

from thoſe 94s 6 us. — A ſordid. covetouſneſs is 
controlled by oftentation. — Sloth is rouſed by am- 
A4 bitien, 


apt to get the better of the more. 
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dition ud fool the rſt 6 ney 


his 1 n ran home on a 22 and 
denied ill both food and fe, ll be bad no 

finiſhed the task affigned him by his ſchool- 
_—_ but alſo exceeded what was ates from 


kim, inſt igated by the ambition of praiſe, and hope 


form. — But at 
play has. rendered 


in pleaſure. — Thus 
hurried; as: the different propenſitics prevailed, 


from one extreme to the other; — never in a 
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medium, but 1 more or ou 
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trom actuating alike in all. — But to return to 
4 neee 0 


He was nen years Ad- When his mother 
died z but was not ſenſible of the misfortune he 
ſuſtained by the loſs of her, though, as it after- 
wards proved, was the greateſt. could have hap- 
pened to him: the remembrance of the tendernefs 
with which the had uſed him, joined to the fight 
of all the family in tears, made him at firſt indeed 
utter ſome hitter lamentations; but the thoughts of 
a new ſuit of mourning, a dreſs he had never yet- 
been in, ſoon diſſipated _— and the ſight of 
himſelf before the great glaſs, in a habit fo alto- 
gether ſtrange, and therefore p to him, 
took off all anguiſh for the ſad n. — 80 
early do we begin to be ſenſihle — — 
in 8 thing that we imagine is an advan 
— or will make us- a eg 
— How it grows up with us, and how difficult it 
is to be-cradicated, I appeal even — 
moſt ſour and cynical diſpoſition. 


Mr. Dryden admirably — propenſit 
in human unrein theſe lines : 7 


Aas av detichildron: a lurker growth, 
Dur appetites as nfs change as theirs, «© 


And full as crauing bus, 1 fal. as vain, 


_ Foxputas for whifles is certainly no les 
— 22 in age thin youth; and we daily 

it among perſons of the beſt underſtanding, who 
wholly negle& every eſſential to real happineſs in 
the purſuit of thoſe very toys which children c 
to be indulged in; evdifuch as a bit of — 
or the ſound of a monoſyllable taeked to the name; 
without conſidering that thoſe badzes of — 


9a 5 like 


10 L1re's Progreſs Book 1. 
like bells about an ideot's neck, . ſerve 
e, 


only to render their folly more remarkable, and 
expoſe them to the contempt of the lookers on, 
who perhaps too, as nature is the ſame in all, 
want but the ſame opportunity to catch no leſs 


eagerly at the tawdry gewgaw. 


Natura felt not the loſs of his 4 2 
till he beheld another in her place. His father 
entered int a ſecond marriage before much more 


than half his year of widowhood was expired, 


with a lady, who, though pretty near his equal in 
Vears, had yet remains enough of beauty to ren- 
der her extremely vain and affected, and fortune 
enough to make her no leſs proud. I heſe two 
qualities occaſioned Natura many rebuffs, to 
which he had not been acouſtomed, and he kale 
them the more ſeverely, as the name of mother 


had made him expect e ſame proofs. of tenders 


neſs from this, who had the title, as he had re- 
membered to have received from her rw 
n $3.4 * 


| His endeavouand at firſt to inſinuate bimſelf 
into her favour by all thoſe little ſlattering arti- 
fices which are ſo becoming in perſons of his ten- 
der years, and which never fail to make an im- 
preſſion on a gentle and affable diſpoſition; but 
finding his ſervices not only rejected, but alſo re- 
jected with ſcorn and — his ſpirit was 
too great to continue them for any long time; and 
all the aſſiduity he had ſhewn to gain her good- 
will, was on a ſudden converted into a behaviour 
altog ether the reverſe: he was ſure to turn tlie 
——— the commands + the laid upon him, 
and ſo far from doing any thing to pleaſe be, he 
ſeemed to take a delight in vexing her. This occa- 


fioning many complaints to his father, drew on'him 


vw 


| 


= 
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very ſevere chaſtiſements both at home and abroad; , 
but though while the ſmart remained, he made 
many promiſes of amendment in this point, the 
hatred he had now conceived * her, would 
not ſuffer him to keep them. + bat 


Hrs ſiſter, who was five years older than him- 
ſelf, and a girl of great prudence, . took a good 
deal of pains. to convince. him how much it was. 
both his intereſt and his duty; to pay all manner of 
reſpect to a lady whom their father e fit 
to ſet over them; but all * 8 1 
head was thrown away, and he fiill r | 
ſince he could not make her love him, 
dne tote hers ab #4 | . | 


2 
Tris young lady. had I realoa 
than —— E lich the hu- 
mour of their ſte pmother; and it Was y the 
r n 
feign a contentment at the treatment both of them 
received, in order to keep him within any man- 
ner of bounds. 


r A reckoned. among he Nas of 
Natura, that he: ſo ſoon loſt the. benefit of We 
kind remonſtrances; his fair adviſer having 2 
conſiderable fortune, independent on her fat Ty 
leſt, her by a grandmother, who 1 7 .alſa anſwered 
for her at the Vente, was courted by a ge gentleman, 
. 

ing to came a bride in a very fe 
months, and went with her husband to 175 be 
had at a conſiderable d in the country. | 


, 


Su TT 7 rss: ebend! 

7} Tz poor youth, Was now ; without any one 
either to prevent him from doing A fault, | 
concęal it when e on. the contrary, 


1 LI E's Progreſs Book 1. 


his mother-in-law, having new-modelled all the 
family, and retained only ſuch ſervants as thought 
it their duty duty ro tudy nothin but to humour her, - 

little error in was exaggerated, and he 
was repreſented to his father as incorrigible, per - 
verſe, and all that is diſagreeable in nature. 


I wtILL not take upon me to determine W 


ther, or not, the old —— had altogether ſo 
il an opinion of his as they endeavoured to 
inſpire him with 3 but it is certain, that whatever 
Nis thoughts were on the matter, he found him-- 
peg who Eo for life to uſe him with a good 
either becauſe he believed 

refine — or that it was —— —— own 
di on, very in a time, 
and to — it, — to ſend the child 
to a boarding-ſchool, tho he had always declared 
that ſort of education, and frequently ſaid, 

at though thefe great ſchools might improve the 
Jearnirig, they were A - corrupt che morals of 


: Finbine himſelf, — — under a kind of 


| by rexfon of e d 
dr ie e den — Ls. 
days; but to this it was not in her power to 
grove on his father to conſent, and after 
putes between them on it, . 


pitched upon. 


cf his intended e with A 
2 ; — if the thoughts of 
his father gave him any pain, it was 
— „9 his 
ſtep- 
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for his journey, in which be was to be accompa- 
nied by an old relation; who was to give the ne- 
ceſſary charge with him to thoſe into whoſe care 
he ſhould be committed, he was taken ſuddenly 
2 ill on the very day he had been to take leave of 


Hs diſtemper proved to be the-ſmall-pox, but 
being of a very favourable ſort, he recovered in 2 
ſhort time, and loſt nothing of his handſomeneſs 
by that ſo-much-dreaded-enemy to the face: there 
remained, hqwever, a little redneſs, which, till 
intirely worn off, it was} improper he ſhould 
be ſent where it was likely there might be-many 
young gentlemen, who having never ien. 

the ſame, would take umbrage at the ſighit. 
Dunixs the time of his indiſpoſition he had 
deen attended by an old nurſe, who had ſerved 
in the ſame quality to his mother, and ſeveral 
others of her family. The tenderneſs this 
creature ſhewed to him, and the care ſhe ito 
humour him in every thing, not only while he 
continued in a condition, in which it might have 
( been to have put his ſpirits into the leaſt 
1 itation, but after he was grown well enough to 
ſh ere 6 an over- 
ulgence to youth, is no leſs prejudicial, than 
too much auſterity. — Happy is it for»thoſe who 
are brought up in a due proportion between theſe 
two extremes; ſor as nature will be apt to fall 

into a dejection, if preſſed doum with a conſtant; 

and uninterrupted ſeverity, ſo it will infallibly be- 

come arrogant and afſuming, if ſuffered always to 

purſue its own dictates. ing is more evi- 

dent, than that moſt of che i ities we ſee 

" prac- 
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in the world, are owing originally to 
— the * 2 A 
aan a vn it n to 


Tas * 2 * of - + np 
and though he would doubtleſs have been what 
we call a ſpoiled child, had he been for any length 
2 time 8 to do juſt what he pleaſed, yet 

being diſcharghd, he fell again under 
the juriſdiction of his mother-in-law, - who had 
now more excuſe . 1701" op 
mme db urns ee 
| Hi dither did: dee eue dende hat wes 

a good deal more indolent than befits a parent. 
He had always been accuſtomed. to live at caſe, 
—— —j—b trouble, 
made him not inſpect into the manners or tem- 
—— with that care he ought to 

done. Whenever any complaints were made 
concerning his behaviour, he would chide, and 
— beat him, but ſeldom examined how 
far he really merited thoſe effects rather of others 
— — — mens 
ask him queſtions on his progreſs in learning. 
praiſe or diſpraiſe, as he found occaſion; but he 
never diſcourſed with him on an uther topics, not 
took any pleaſure in inſtructing him in ſuch, 
as are not to be taught in ſchools,.but which 
more contribute to enlarge the mind; ſo that had 
not Nature's: own curioſity led him to examine 
into the ſources, firſt cauſes, and motives of what 
he was obliged to read, he would have reaped nq 
other benefit from his Greet and Latia authors, 


= en eee ott ys Language. > 


Hs L cannot 1 that hat- 
ever —— it may 1 is 
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one of teſt advantages we receive from na- 
ture 4 it is that indeed from which all our know-- 
ledge is derived. - Were it not for this propenſity 
in ourſelves,” the ſun, the moon, and all the dar. 
ling conſtellations which adorn the hemiſphere, 
would roll above our heads in vain : contented to 
behold their ſhine, and feel their warmth, but ig- 
norant of their motion and influence on all be- 
neath, half that admiration due to the Divine Ar- 
chiteR, would-lye-dormant in us. Did not cu- 
riolity excite us to examine into the nature of ve- | 
tables, their, amazing riſe, their progreſs, their 
eaths and reſurrections in the feaſins al allotted for 
theſe alternatives, we ſhowld enjoy the fruits of the 
earth indeed, but enjoy them only in common 
with the animals that feed . a 
with leſs reliſh than they do, as it is agreed their 
organs of ſenſation have a greater ſhare of poign- 
ancy than ours, — What is it but curioſity which 
_ renders ſtudy either pleaſing ar. profitable to us? 
Al be facts we read of Gals en lip through 
the memory, or if they retained any place in it, 
could. be "litle advantage, without being ac- 
By 3 the wer —.—. them. 
— curiaſity we examme, we compare, 
and by comparing we are alone enabled to forms. 
right Jeon ee oh perſons. 


Wi are told indeed of many jealoulins, d. 
contents, and quarrels, which have 1 occaſioned 
by this paſſion, among thoſe who might otherwiſe 
have lived in perfect harmony; and a man or 
woman, who has the character of being too in- 
28 is ſhunned as dangerous to ſociety.— 

what commendable quality is there that may 
not be perverted, or what. virtue whoſe extreme 
a border on a wce ? Eyen deuotian itſelf 
have its bounds, ar it will launch into bi- 


goiry 


at 


Juſtice may be purſued till it — 


the ſoul, 
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and ent huſiaſin; — love, the moſt generous 


gotry: 
and gentle of all the paſſions, when ee me 
unpreſcribed, degenerates into the very 


emulation indulged till it grows 2 
frugality to — moſt ſordid awarice ; and courage 
1 


that curioſity, from whence all the good in us ori- 


ginally ariſes, may alſo be productive of the greate/f 
9 when Aw: like every other emotion of 
. within its due limits, and ſuffered 

to exert tl as vt e ag — * 


Ir ſhould therefore be the fir A 
one to this propenſity in himſelf, as 
under whoſe cuition he may happen 


ernors. 3 
2 who from time to 
Provo commented. on all that has h ed in 


nature, afford ſufficient: matter to gratify 
the moſt;enquiring mind, without deſcending to 


ſuch mean trifling inquiſitions, as can no way im- 
prove itſelf, ne to others. - 


3 9463 an 
a 1 navy dwelt dhe longer 


hben berate 
it ſeems to me, that on the tel, or iii diremtion of 
that curioſity, which is inherent ta us all, depends, 
in a great a; ovary n en 


ſociety. 


Notre, like: all al des, uncicumſcribed Þ 
ecept, Not. A into 

2 gutrrprig ages: it was his advantage — — but 
alſo into thoſe which he had — better thape 


been totally ignorant of, and which the diſcovery 
of His 15 too well killed: in, frequently occa- 


ſioned him much ill will, eſpecially when he was 


"6 to have too far dived into thoſe little ſecrets 
which 


* 


THAT impediment, 
therto retarded his 


boarding-bouſe very near the ſchool, 
leave, after _— given him ſuch admonitions as 


he thought for a perſon of his | 
_ more intruſted to himſelf than he before 


BuT Natura was not yet arrived at an age 
wherein it could be he ſhould reap much 
benefit from advice. A ſettled reſolution; and 
the power of judging what is our real intereſt to 
do, are the: perfections of maturity, and happy i 
mu conſtantiy and artfully i to 
— reſſion on the mind, 2 is rarel 
fixed there, till experience confirms it; therefore, 
as both theſe were wanting to form his behaviour, 
vrhat could be hoped from it, but ſuch à one as 
was conformable to the various paſſions which 
agitate human nature, and which every day grow 
ſtronger in us, at leaſt till they have attained '# 
certain criſts, after which they decay, in proportion 
as they increaſed. n 8 


As wrath is one of the moſt violent emotions 
of the ſoul, ſo I think it is one ot the firſt that 
breaks out into effects: it owes its birth indeed to 

; — for we 4 unleſs touched 
a real, or imaginary inſuſt; but, by 1 

of TT pring 


18 Lir E' Progreſs Book'r. 
ſpring chiefly - is: the; ſeen. Pride-ſeldom, 
I believe it may be ſaid, never, wholly dies in us, 
tho” it may be concealed; whereas 4wrath dimi- 
niſhes as our reaſon increaſes, and ſeems intirely 
evaporated after the heat of youth is over: when 
a man therefore has diveſted himſelf of the one, 
no tokens are left to diſtinguiſh the other. — 
Sometimes, indeed, we ſhall ſee an extreme im- 
petuoſity, even to old age, but then, it is out of 
the ordinary courſe of nature, and beſides, the per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of it muſt be endued with a ſmall 
ſhare. of ſound underſtanding, to us. marks 
of ſuch a propenſity remaining in him.. 
Gb 1 1151 Me42 511 « Ru wat 115 
Ir is with the utmoſt juſtice, that by the . 

tem of the chriſtian religion, pride is intitled the 
original ſin, not only as it was that of the fallen 
s, but alſo as it is certainly the fountain- head 
from Which all our other vices are derived. It 


is by the dictates of this pernicious we are 
inflamed with wrath, and wild ambition, — inſti- 
gated to covetouſneſs, — to envy, — to revenge, 
and in to ſtop at nothing which tends to 
ſelf-gratification, be our deſires of what kind ſo- 
1 nes ores Niger | 


"1347 4 Lit 9 4 "7 F194 #787, | 
Dunixo the ſchool hours, Natura, as well as 
the other young gentlemen, was under too much 
awe of the maſter to give any looſe to his tem- 
per; but when theſe were over, and they went 
together into the fields, or any other place to di- 
vert themſelves, frequent quarrels among them 
enſued ; but above all between thoſe who board 


in the ſame houſe; little jealouſies concerning 
ſome jmaginary preference given to the one more 
fleers, which ſometimes roſe to: blos and 

noſes; ſo that the good people with hom they 
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were, hat er 1 — . 
wanne ee 


A * 54 
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Tun is alſo Ache branch of ride which 
is viſible in all youth, before conſideration takes 
place, and that is, treating with contempt who- 
ever ſeems our — who was —— 
leis money, or wore plai „was ſute to 
be the. jeſt of all the reſt. > Mecapiel «was equally. 

guilty of che fault with his companions; but when 
dee ent too — _— the object 


— . i gener 

take part with the weakeſt ſi e, even tilthe drew 
on himſelf part of thoſe reflections he averted 
from the other; but this never happened with- 
out his .reſenting- it with the utmoſt violence 
tor, are 1.400 7 wr not to 
be expected in this ſtage of life.. el M 94463 


H was a great lover of gaming; whether of 
chucking, tofling up for money, or cards, and ex- 
tremely ill-humoured and quarrelſome whenever 
luck was not en hs fide: r 
ever people may pretend, avarice is at the 

tom, r EY 


ROT n er ** er- 


As fo ee er | diverſions of youth, 
hone could purſue thei wa with more 
was leſs deterred by any ill accident Which befel 
either himſelf, or any of his companions ; one 
of whom m—_— = near drowning before his 
face, as they wimming together, the fight 
did not baer bb him 2 Wes into the ſame 
ſtream every day ; nor aguld he be prevailed upon 
from ringing, as often as he had an opportunity, 
3 he had been thrown one day by the break. 


ing 


him a kind of at home, his mother-in- 
law uſed him — more civility, and 
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ing. of the bell-rape, a 

ground, and in an Tee be, 
RN CET as = not to 
— A hem 00 160 5 WAI OTF OR 
ought on them 


on | 
rel in theſe ehings' in which a very gol pro 


which as yet were on — and Greet; and 
when the time of up arrived, and he 
returned to his father's how e, A examined 
him concerning his learning, could ſuſpect there 
was either any = __ in r or 


His ee abſence having — 


+ 
4 t 


his father ſeemed highly ſatisfied with him; all 
his kindred and friends careſſed him, and made 
bim many little preſents of ſuch things as'befitted 
his — but that which crowned his felicity, 
was the company of a young girl, a near relation 
of his ſtepmother's, who was come to paſs ſome 
time with her, and ſee London, WEIR ſhe * 


| A before. 
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, ot 1. re 4 


h ts ve 1760; en a 17 my 
wil a oh CHAP. ogy ot 261 1 
The early influence which the 7 ence 6 For ex- 


cites, is here exemplified in the fond but innocent 
Affection of Natura and Delia. 


TATU R I being much of the fame e with 
Delia (for ſo I ſhall call her) and 11255 
5 playful, ＋ 1 85 and good-natured, it is 
to ſay which of them took the greateſt Glied in in 
the ſociety of the other. Natura was never well 
out of the preſence of Delia, nor Delia contented 
bet when Net tw th her. tron 


ami De po al e plying at nk, th p 
iable children were always partners; i 
was remarkable, that in the 4 — of theſe diver- 
fions, Natura. us never uneaſy at loling his mo- 
ney *o Delia, nor reſented any little railleries ſhe 
treated him with on account * 2 
Want of skill in the 
L to do whenever 
of his compani 


1 17 


erb 7 PR 
know wherefore he 85 in ag this. com- 
plaiſance, or how it came. to pals, that he ſo 


ch prefi and. 
muc aer poked the  &p9d-humgured 


but be as not ae he 4) fo, apd te 
Ou pau d. (as he afterwards confelied) what 
was that 


him feel 3 
r, be 


—————̃ —— — 
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happened to catch hold of her in his arms; 
and what: ſtrange impulſe it was, that rendered 
him ſo reluctant to part with her out of that poſ- 
ture, that ſhe was obliged FE with all a 


ſtrength to diſengage herſelf. 


Hence it is plain, that the paſſion of love is 
of our 3 ee in the ſoul for 
the propagation e world; and we o not, 
in my ophmon, to be too * ere on jaw 
which, meerly and abſtracted from any other mo- 
tive than itſelf, it ſometimes influences us to be 
guilty of. — "The laws, indeed, which prohibit 
any amorous intercourſe detween the ſexes, unleſs 
authorized by the ſolemnities of marriage, are 
without all queſtion, excellently well calculated 
for the — of ſociety, becauſe without ſuch a 
reſtrĩiction, there would be no ſuch thing as order 
in the world.” Lam therefore far from thinking 
lightly of that truly ſacred inſtitution, when I fa 
that there are ſome caſes, in Which the pair ſo of- 
fending, merit rather our pity,thah that abhorrence 
which thoſe of a more Lang Virtue, colder con- 
ſtitution, or leſs under the power of temptation, 
are apt to t teſtify on ſuch e K 


RY Ant 192 However, it fied? that love is 
guilty of any thing capable of being condemned, 


even by the moſt auſtere; moſt, of the faults 


committed under Fr ſanction, wo in reality 
inſtigated other paſſion, ſuch as avarice 
and 2558200 in he one ſex, and a flame which 
is too vften' 8 and miſtaken for a pure 


affectioi in fuch'is. the ill-judg- 
, of careles OG aa lddHn of 7 he je: 
9 


E 


» * 
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Taz time prefixed: for Natura's 
with his father ater being 8 
grew near expired, began to 
going, and orders were — to ee 
for him in the ta : he had been ex- 
tremely pleaſed with Eten, nor had he met with 
any — of diſguſt, either at the ſchool or houſe 
where he was boarded, yet did the thoughts of 
returning thither give him as much diſquiet as his 
young heart was capable of conceiving. The 
parting from Delia was terrible to him, and the 
& the cruel moment a ched; the more his 
iety increaſed. — She ſeemed alfo. grieved to 
Joſe 7 > iy eable a companion, and —— often 
ol ow wiſhed he was to 1 mm _ 
1G, 11 


8 


1. — 
talk of his 
place 


TROUGH nothing could be mote innocent 
than theſe declarations om both ſides, yet what 
ſhe ſaid had ſuch an effect on Natara, that he 
reſolved to 1 return to Eton as dy 00 _- 
poſſible ; andithat paſſion. which he g_—_— 


the ſymptoms of, though eq 
. bo — end, being 1 in = Peay 


a ſt ue dan hs hea, which he flattered 
Fin mſelf wo could ſucceed.for a ſomewhat e. 
rinuance of bis preſent bins n 


| Taz day beton that prefixed. for his 1. 
pretended a violent pain in his head and fte 

121 to give the greater crodit to his pretended 
indiſpoſition, would cat nothing; and as it drew 


toward evening, cried out he was very. ſick, and 
muſt go to bed. His father, whohhad the moſt 
tender affection for him, could not think of fend- 
ing him N in that condition..— He went in 
x ohne "ho his bedſide, and finding him, as 
a little feveriſh, n ed-a 


1 4444 


ſwer his 
.dted wi 


1 


reſentment for her ſup 
with the wearineſs of livi 
did, es him reſolve to grow well 
1 


* 
— 5 


24 


young 
really 


— himſelf ſo in good 
ſtaining from food, a thing very 
A preſcription was ſent to the 8 
for him, and a certain regimen directed. 


him. 
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Phyſician, who. did not fail to countenance the 

's. contrivance, either that he 
him out of order, or that he had 
earneſt, through ab- 


uncommon with 


Bor poor Natura ſoon found this did not an- 


: — he was in the ſame houſe in- 
his beloved Delia, but had not the 


pleaſure of her company, nor even that of barely 


ſeeing her, ſhe being forbid 
ber, on account of the — they 
that his complaint might terminate in a fever, ant 


endanger her health. 
Tits, however, was more than he knew, and 


| more p 


K; 


him could do to 
tied to his father of what he was doing, 


going near his cham- 


had 


indifference, joined 
ng in the manner he 


, and 


again 
to Ztun, rather than ſuffer ſo much 


e ee e Frans 


Acton neben v. hben 
had been ordered for him to take, he 
„he had not occaſion for arty 
N immediately got up, and dreſſed 


they 


| brought him 


in ſpite of all the ſervant That attended 


prevent it. Word 


being car- 


A e 5 
Ca A. 4 through the' Paſſſons. 2 5 
mi eee eee 
Gu? de teaſe outward on 2 | 
D ine e 
NATURA could not fordear- laughi within 
himſelf, to hear this man ſo much 3 
but when they told him he muſt take his phyſic, 
and go to bed, or at leaſt be conftned to his cham- 
ber, he abſolutely reſuſed both, and ſaid he was 
as welF as ever he was in his life — All he ſaid, 
however; | availed nothing, and Nis father was 
about to make uſe of — to: foros Him 
to obedience to tile doctor's preſeript 1611 when 
finding no other way to avoid it, he Yell on his 
knees, and with tears in his eyes, confeſſed. 
had counterfeited hicknefs, 8 to delay dei 
ſent to again; d his fathet- — 
him; ſai he was ſorry for —— or 
deceive him, e to e 
_ ap ene aeh hay” 
EL IEALS CT 95 2: © 10 
Tur ger ws Qrangely embed wie wick 
had: been put upon him; and after md ſevere 
2 — 4 — the occaſion, asked what" he had 
plaiwof at” Brom, cat luid rendered him ſo 
ewig to teturn. NWurura heſſeited at. this 
demand, bur could not fuid itt his heart to forꝑe 
any unjuſt aecuſut ien vancerging hi uſage ar that 


becauſe lle had a wind — lite longer 
home with him. On whfelt he told- Him- he wad 
an idle boy, but he muſt not expect that wheedle 
would ſerve his turn ;, far ſince he was not ſick, 
he muſt go to ſchool the next day: Natura re- 
newed his intreaties for Non, and aſſured him 
he now deſired nothing more than to do as he 
commanded. 


Fuis ſtory made a great noiſe in the family, 
B 


and 


place; and at laſt ſaid that indeed! it wus on! 


N 
N 
: 
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and the mother-in-law did not fail to repreſent it 
in its worſt colours tg every one that came to the 
houſe ; but Natura having obtained forgiveneſs 
from hig father, did not give himſelf much trou- 
ble as t the reſt. — Delia ſeemed rejoiced to ſee. 
him come down ſtairs again, but he looked ſhy 
upon her, nd told her he could not have thought 
ſhe would have been ſo unkind as not to have 
come to ſee him; but on her acquainting him 
with the reaſon of her abſence, and proteſting 
it was not her fault, he grew as fond of her as 
ever; and among a great many other tender ex- 

he, I were a man, and you 
a woman. — Why ? returned ſhe ; becauſe, cried 
he, te would be married. O fye, anſwered the 
little coquet, I. Qould hate you, if you thought of 
any fuch thing; for 1 will never be married. Then 
turned away with an affected ſcornfulneſs, and yet 
looked kindly enough upon him from the corner 
of one 3. Jam ſure, reſumed he, if you loved 
me as well as I do you, you would like to be married 
to me, for then we ſhould be always together. — He 
was going on with ſomething farther in this in- 
nocent courtſhip, when ſome one or other of the 
family, coming into the room, broke it off; and 
w it was reſumed afterwards, or not, I can- 
not pretend to determine, nor whether he had 
opportunity to take any particular leave of her be- 
fore his departure, which happened, as his father 
had threatened, the ſucceeding day. dl 
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Shews, that till we arrive at a certain age, the 
impreſſions made on us are eaſily eraſed; and 
alſo that when thaſe which bear the name of love 
are once rooted in the mind, there are no lengths. 
to which we may not be tranſported by that paſ- 
fron, if great care is not taken to prevent its 
getting the aſcendant over reaſon. 


T E change of ſcene did not make any change 
in the ſentiments of our young lover: Delia 
was always in his head, and none of the diver- 
ſions he took with his companions could baniſh 
her from his thoughts; yet did ſhe not ſo wholly 
engroſs his attention, as to render him remiſs in 
his ſtudies; his ambition, as I ſaid before, would 
not ſuffer him to neglect the means of acquiring 
praiſe, and nothing was ſo inſupportable to him 
as to find at any time another boy had merited a 
greater ſhare of it: by which we may perceive 
th..t this very paſſion, unruly as it is, and in ſpite 
of the miſchiefs it ſometimes occaſions, is alſo 
beſtowed upon us for our emolument; and when 
properly directed, is the greateſt excitement to all 
that is noble and generous, Natura ſeldom had 
the mortification of ſecing any of the ſame ſtand- 
ing with himſelf placed above him; and when- 
ever ſuch an accident happened, he was ſure to 

retrieve it by an extraordinary aſſiduity. 


Bur to ſhew that love and buſineſs are not 
wholly incompatible, his attachment to Delia did 
not take him off his learning, nor did his appli- 
cation to learning r forgetful of — 

2 c 
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He frequently thought of her, wiſhed to ſee bs 
and longed fog the next br up, that he might 
re-enſoy that atisfaction, as he knew ſhe intended 
to ſtay the whole winter at his father's ; but now 
arrived the time to prove the inconſtancy of 
human nature: hs became acquainted with ſome 
other little miſſes, and by degrees found charms 
in them, which made thoſe he had obſerved in 
Delia appear leſs admirable in his eyes: the fond- 
neſs he had felt for her being in ally inſtigated 
chiefly by being the only one of his own age he 
had converſed with, a more acquaintance 
with others not only wore off the impreſſion ſhe 
had made, but alſo kept him from receiving too 
deep à one from the particular perſections of any 
of thoſe he now was pleaſed with: — it is likely, 
however, that the fi 3 of her might have revived 
in him ſome pa his former tenderneſs, had he 
ſound her, as ho expected he ſhould, on his next 
coming to Londen but an elder ſiſter ſhe had: in 
the country, happening to die, ſhe was ſent for 
home, in order to conſole their mother for that 
laſs; ſo that he had not any trial on that account; 
and tho he thought he ſhould have been glad of 
her ſociety, during his ſtay in town, yet her ab- 
ſence gave him ſmall anxiety; and the variety of 
company which came to the houſe on account of 
— 5 othe work; very well atoned. 
| t into the world, v ato 

for the want of Delia. : * | 


NoTHrING sert debpening to him du ing 
his ſtay in town at this time, nor in any other 
the many viſits he pag father while he con- 
_ -4 Eton, 1 over thoſe years, and 
N nearer to manhpod, his 
Tr —— h in proportion; and tho 
e — in , yet it was not _ 
ort 


| 
| 
| 
| 


whole 
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ſort of knowledge which enables us to judge of 
the emotions we feel within ourſelves, or to fet 
curbs on thoſe, which to indulge renders us lia- 
ble to inconveniences. - 4 | 


ALL thoſe propenſities, of which he gave ſuch 
early indications, and which I attempted: to de- 
ſcribe in the beginning of this book, now diſplayed 
themſelves with greater vigour, and according as 
exterior objects preſented, or circumſtances exci- 
ted, ruled with alternate ſway: ſparing ſometimes 


to niggardlineſs, at others profuſely liberal ;— now 


pleaſed, _ ry; ae | e t, 
arrogant and aſſuming next; — in a 
pa calm, and frequently agitated to exceſs. —- 
Hence aroſe conteſts and (quarrels, even with thofe 
company in ſome humours he was moſt de- 
| with ; —infoleace to ſuch whoſe way of 
thinking did not happen to tally with his own, 
and as partial an attachment to thoſe who either 
did, or pretended to enter into his ſentiments. 


Bur 4s it was only in trivial matters, and ſuch 
as were meerly boyill, he yet had opportunity of 
exerciſing the paſſions, his behaviour. only ſerved 
to ſhew- what. man would be, when atrived at 
maturity, if not reſtrained by-precept.. 


Sf?*s. £.3 Nie MX FT s £3 * 148 nn 
Hz had attained to little more than ſixteen 


| — ages when-he had gone through all the 


— arbor Fer 7 his father not in- 
did not think it neceſſary to 
to--beſtow on him thoſe other accompliſhments, 
hic are immediately expected from a gentleman 
of an eſtute 3 ſuch as fencing, dancing, and mu- 
lic, and accordingly provided maſters to inſtruct 
hv WE | him 
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bim in each, as ſoon as he came home, which 
was about the time of life I mentioned. * 


As he was now paſt the age of being treated as 

a meer child, and alſo knew better how it would 
become him to behave to the wife of his father, 
his mother-in-law ſeemed to live with him in har- 
mony enough, and the family at leaſt was not di- 
vided into parties as it had been, and eighteen or 
nineteen months paſt over, without any rub in 
our young gentleman's tranquility. 7801 


Sex his childiſh affection for Delia, he had 
not been poſſeſſed of what could be called a ſtrong 
inclination for any particular female; though, as 
many incidents in his life afterwards proved, he 
had a no leſs amorous propenſity than any of his 
ſex, and was equally ca of going the greateſt 
lengths for its gratification. ee 


- He. was but juſt turned of nineteen, when = | 
pening to paſs by the playhouſe one evening, ne 
took it into hn SE RD, and ſee the laſt act | 
of a very celebrated tragedy acted that night. 

But it was not the poet's or the player's art which 
lo much engaged his attention, as the numerous 
and gay aſſembly which filled every part of the 
houſe. — He was in the back bench of one of the 
front-boxes, from which he had a full proſpect of 
all who ſat below: — but in throwing his eyes 
around on every dazzling belle, he found none fo 
agreeable to him as a young lady who was placed 

in the next diviſion of the box: — her age did 
not ſeem to exceed his'own, and tho' leſs ſplendid 
in garb and jewels than ſeveral who ſat near her, 
had ſomething in her eyes and air, that, in his opi- 
nion, at leaſt infinitely exceeded them all. | 
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Warn the curtain dropt, and every. one 

crowding out as faſt they could, he loſt not ſigh! 
of md and Foo 20 they came out to the 
door, that 'a companion ſhe had with 
her, oh ole than rr, ſeemed diſtreſ: 
ſed for chairs, which by reaſon of N con- 
courſe, ſeemed ameule to be g took the 
opportunity, in a very polite a ng to offer 
himſelf for their protector, as he perceived they 
had neither fend nor ſervant with them. They 
— it wich a great deal of ſeeming modeſty, 
and he conducted through a paſſage a, 
ing to the houſe which he knew was leſs thronged, 
and thence put them into a hackney coach, Hav- 
ing firſt obtained their permiſſion to attend them 
to their lodgings, or wherever elſe they pleaſed to 
be ſet down, A 


Wuzn Ore at the + t6/Which 
gave the E a jt hep he would 22 
taken leave of them at the door; but they joined 
in entreating him, that ſince he had been at the 
pains of bringing them ſafe home, he would come 
in and refreſh himſelf with ſuch as their apartment 
could ſupply : there required little invitation to a 
thing his heart fo ſincerely wiſhed, tho' his feats 
ebony 25 being 2 too ne not ſuffer 


* 
o 


T3 


0 2 
eee my four rooma ee 
2 maid- ſervant immediately ſpread 
the table with a genteel cold collation ; Ck wy 
he looked upon as the moſt e 
entertainment, was the ee . 
the time of ſupper, and à ſong the lady who 
ſo much im; en at friend's 
W | 


u. 
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IT growing lt, bis fears of offeading where 
hea ſuch. an i to oblige, 
male h. nd Fg to take bis leave; but could nat 
do it without intreating permiſſion to wait 
Sem the aro to (os rg he aid, 
T mpg 3 e in upon the 
haurs ſhould have 22 devoted to repoſe. Tho 
this compliment, and indeed all the others be had 
made, were directed to both, W 4 ge 
9 the youngelt, caſily ſhewed, 
ſecretly gave, to. hex; and 2 of theſe 
women wanted experience. in. ſuch affairs, knew 
yay. e e e the moſt of e 
were: mine, replied 
Þriſkly, 7 th = ant ee the & 
—_ "but as om * ad tale pr $7, 
my Fri s bed to-night” on account hour, 
will take upon me ; ſay, ſhe > ju — to - 
agter, favaur's to ſa ccm 1 
= MA We . wad AR 220 Ade, * 


e man e wad ders 


x 5 for 
DES it 15 TO: 


Jie to hayg, begome Acqpanted., . „ 1 244 20 * 
ee ee are the workings 4 + "EF on A 


Au a Pleaſure has the ſame * pain, 


rmats as little re! .: it was not in the pe 


Fe went 40 bed. — He, | 
dear ee it ES 8 
* 


when, he fell into 2 
== it was 0 


to TS her more perfectiy 
into 
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into his mind; whatever had paſt in the few 
hours he had been with her, returned with addl- 
tional graces on het part, and her idea had in ſleep 
all the effect her rea! Preſemes could have had ih 


r 5 


Wirn what e be dreſs hinifelf the next 
day : — what fears was he not poſſeſſed of, left _ 
about Him ſhould not be exact: — never yet hab 
he conſulted the great glaſs with ſuch affiduityz— 
never till now examined how far he had been in- 
debted es natufe fer Perſonal endowments. * . 


Hrs-i ned would: have carried kit tb 
a morning viſit, but he feared that would be 
great a freedom, and therefore reſtrained himſelf 
till after dinger; tho what he eat could ſcarce 
be called ſo ; the food his mind for, be- 
ing wanting, the body wis tov complaiſartt to in- 
dulge itſelf. — After riſing from table, not a mi- 
nute without looking on his watch, and at 
the ſame time curſing the ble ſeconds, which 
ſeemed to him increaſed from ſixty to fix hundred. 
— The hour of five at length put an end to his 
ſuſpence, and he took his to the * * 
remembered mamſion of his adorable.” 9 

Es foubs her at — n gd, but 
moſt becoming diſhabillee ; the other lady was 
ſtill with het; and told him ſhe had tarricd thus 
long with miſs Harriot, for ſo ſhe called her, 
meerly to participate of the — of his 1 
company. Harriot, in a ga 
of envy, and both WJ ood dere of w 
the converſation might hve been pleaſing ettou 
to 4 indy Tels prepol fled than Natura, ” 


. 


Tus tea equipage was ſet, and the cerenGtiy 
Bs 
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of that being over, cards were propoſed ; as they 
Were — he was the — whiah W 
played ſome hours, and Natura was asked to ſup. 
— After what I have ſaid, I believe the reader 
has no occaſion to be told that he complied with 
a pleaſure which was but too viſible in his eyes. 
— The time paſſed inſenſibly en, or at leaft ſeem- 
ed to do ſo to the friend of _ till * — 
man reminding her it was p⸗ ven, | 
up, and pretending aſurprize, that the night was 
fo far advanced, told Natura that ſhe mult exact 
a ſecond proof of that gallantry he had ſhewn the 
night before, for ſhe had not courage to go either 
in a chair or a coach alone at that late hour: — this 
doubtleſs was what he would have offered, had 
the been ſilent on the occaſion ;. and a coach be- 
ing ordered to the door, he took leave of miſs 
Harriet, though not till he had obtained leave to 
teſtify his reſpects in ſome future viſits. | 


. Hap Natura appeared to have more experience 
of the town, the lady he gallanted home would 
certainly not have entertained him with the diſ- 
courſe ſhe did; but his extreme youth, and the 
modeſt manner of his behaviour on the firſt ſight 
of him, convinced them he was a perſon ſuch as 
they wiſhed to have in their power, and to that 
— had concerted meaſures between themſelves, 
to perfect the conqueſt which, it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, one of them had begun to make over him. 


HARRIOT being the perſon with whom the 
found he was enamoured, it was the buſineſs * 
the other to do for her what, it may be ſuppo- 
ſed, ſhe would have done for her on the like occa- 
fion. — Natura was no ſooner in the coach with 
her, than ſhe began to ify the charms of her 
fair friend, but above all- extolled her virtue, her 

| Prudence, 


— —ů — : 
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prudence, humour: — then, as if only | 
to give a of her patience and fortitude, that 
her when ſhe was an t, 


parents infant, had 
left — 1 a vaſt fortune 4 —— —＋ oo 

ardian, who attempting to defrau 
greateſt pary, ſhe was now at law with him, and 
:5 obliged tolive, till the affair is decided, ſaid this 
artful woman, in the narrow manner you ſer, — 
without '@ coach, = without any equipage ; and get 
ſhe bears it all with choar 2 N bas a m- 
tiplicity of admirers, added ſhe, e all 

them, that ſhe will never marry, till ſhe knows 
what preſent ſhe ſhall be able to give „* Mee 
to the en, make choice . Ie 


TIA now Natara had never kad -himſelE 
the queſtion how far his paſſion for Harriet æx- 
tended, or with what view he ſhould addreſs her; 
but when he heard ſhe was a woman of condition, 
and would have a fortune anſwerable to her birth; 
he began to think it would be happy for him if 
he could obtain her love on the moſt honourable 


Ir would be too tedious to relate all the par- 
ticulars of his courtſhip; ſo I ſball only ſay, that 
humble and timid as the firſt emotions of a ſincere 
paſſion are, he was emboldened, by the extraor- 

complaiſance of Harrivt, to declare it to 
her in a few days. — The art with which ſhe 
managed on this occaſion, might have deceived 
the moſt knowing in the ſex; it is not, therefore, 
furpriaing, that he ſhould be caught in a ſnare, 
which, though ruinous as it had like to have been, 
bad: in it allurements (carce; potible * da. with- 
ſtood at his time of liſe. 1 n 
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ſenſible of an equal 


thought 
— . 


need nat bluſh to on, that ſhe- confeſſed hetſelf 
thing | ſtrange, th * 222 
is mote an t in 
he was in, at theicondeſcenfions ſhe made bim, 
chat the did not immediately greſs for the con- 
ſummation of his happineſs by marriage; but 
tho he wiſhed for nothing, ſo much, yet he was 
with-beld by the fears of his father, who he 
would not approve of > 2 — 


_ eſtate, at pre- 
fone wholl — nh 42 85 — He communi- 
cated his —.— Marriat on this head with with 
the utmoſt ſincerity, proteſting at the ſame time 
that heiſhould never enjoy a 1 
er could call her his WW w. 


ene —— the tien he ws 


- tified; — ſaid it was ſuch as ſhe bad alwa 


ufly ta ta dbferve herſelf; tho! — 
on hitn with the moſt paſ- 
, how far might have been tempted ta 
break thre” all for your ſake ; but it is well one of 
ws is wiſe enough to foreſee and trembla at the con- 
ſequences of marr age n 1 
fortunes are — — Ihen, ing 
made her no other. anſwer than ſome kiſſes, ac- 
companied with a ſtrenuous embrace, ſhe went 
on; 'there- is a way, reſumed the, o ſecure us to 
each other, without danger of diſabliging any body; 
and-that is by'a contract : I never can be eaſy, 
while' I think there is a poſſibility of yaur transfer - 
Hons * et \ſome other, and if. you' love 
me with gree of f tenderneſs. 1 


you — feel — ſame anriety. 
NATUR was charmed wich this n 
| 3 an 


nuf. 4. tbrongb the Paſſions. 

ced, between them, that her law+ 
Vet up double contracts in form 
which ſhould be ſigned and delivered interchange- 
both parties. Accordingly, the very next 
e fatal. papers were T N * he ſub- 
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. , - g \ 
another | 
—_ » 4 4 , * : * 4 16 1 
- . 
* | A nne | 
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NATURA now * her as ba 
thought 4 88 yea intitled to take. greater liberties 
than he had ever preſumed to do before, and ſhe 
had. ws a kind of a pretence for r 
A mare. far for him 
to ask, or her to grant. wut ol 1911s 


""Exjornant: ik ep ne in W 
ſion; his mos 7 by it, and 
he never when With 
ber; he went to, her almoſt every night, and 
ſometimes paſſed all night with her, having made 
an intereſt with one of the ſervants, who let him 
in at whatever hour he came: —ſo totally did ſhe 


engroſs his mind, that he ſeemed, to have not the 
attention for any thing belide 2. nor was the 
time he waſted, with her all the preju e ſue did 
him: — all the allowance made him father 


for cloaths and other expences, he 


— 
in fo 
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have from the country come too late, told 
dun he mußt raiſe u her ſome way or other. 4 


Tuts demand was a kind of thunder-ſtroke to 
Mb | not but he doated on her enough to have 
ſacrificed infinitely more to her defires, if in his 
power; but what ſhe asked ſeemed fo wholly out 
of reach, that he knew not any way by which 
there was the leaſt probability of attaining it. The 
embarraſſment that appeared in his countenance 
made her ſee it was not ſo eaſy for him to grant, 
as it was for her to ask. 7 heuld have wanted 
coura 25 ad! ſhe, to haue made you this requeſt, 
1 that what is mine muſt one 


s, and it will be your own unhappineſs 
as peer — — ſhould my cauſe _ 7 — 
-means to carry it on. — Severe nec / added 
e, letting fall ſome tears, that radii me to in- 
treat * where 1 could wh only to | be Mere 


ven A $ £4 


[Twacn „ eee all the remains of pru- 
dence his love had left in him; he embraced her, 
kiſſed away her tears, and affured her that though, 
as he was under age, and had but a ſmall allow- 
ance from his father, it was not at this time very 
eaſy for him to oomply with her demand, yet ſhe 
v upon him for the money the next 

day, let it coſt What it would, ere 
* the be er 4 


He left her that night mch PIG than was 
his cuſtom, in order to conſult within himſelf on 
the means of fulfilling his promiſe to her, which, 
to have failed in, would have been more terrible 
to ary woos W 
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| F | C H A P. V. f 5 
That to indulge any one fault, brings with it the 
temptation of committing others, is demonſtrated 
by the —— Yr Natu 1545 the N 
and diſgrace ich an ill. j ſhame ke 
to 2 r ot kr el: 8 


NEVER had Natura experienced ſo cruel. a 
night; a thouſand ſtra came into his 
head, but for ſome reaſon or other all ſeemed alike 
impracticable, and the morning found him in no 
more eaſy a. ſituation, — He put on his cloaths 
| haſtily, and reſolved to go to all the acquaintance 
he had in the world, and try the friendſhip of 
each, by borrowing what ſums he thought they 
might be able to ſpare: but firſt, going into his 
father's cloſet, as was his cuſtom every mornin 
— pay de duty to _ —_— a _ | 
him who was paying him a um of money: 
the ſight of —— he ſo much wanted filled him 
with inexpreſſible agitations : — he would have 
given almoſt a limb to have had in, his poſſeſſion 
io much of that ſhining ore as Horriat 

from him; and wiſhed that ſome ſudden accident, 
even to the falling of the houſe, would ha 

that in the confuſion he might ſeize 22 
part of the treaſure he ſa before him. 5 


Tn perſon, after the affair which brought 
him there was over, took leave of the father of 
Natura, who having thrown the money into his 
bureau, to a large heap was there before, waited 
on him down ſtairs, without ſtaying to lock the 
drawer, 6734 f 
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E. ee had Natura been preſent when his fa- 


eived larger ſums thao ier ange 
ra * w to e himſelf 
Ka hang of ſome part, or all of it; but never till 
this unhappy exigence had the Ieaſt temptation to 
do ſo. rt 4 came neo hi head hae the eden 
was perfectly providential, ought not 
to neglect the only means-by which he-could per- 
form his promiſe; — that his father could very well 
ſpare the ſum he wanted, and that it was only ta- 
king before the time what by inheritance muſt be 
his own hereafter. In this imagination he opened 
the drawer, and was àbout to purſue his inten- 
tion, when he recollected that the money would 
certainly be miſſed, and either the fault be laid 
upon ſome innocent perſon, who might ſuffer for 
his crime; or he himſelf would be ſuſpected of a 
thing, which, in this ſecond chou t, he found ſo 
mean and wicked, that he was” ed almoſt 
to death, for having been capable of even a wiſh 
to be ity of it He ſhut the drawer again 
turned Rimſelf „and wus in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion df mind, when his father returned into the 
room; which ſhews that there is a native 
in the human nature, which nothing but a lo 
of -baſe actions can eradieate: 
I date beſieve that even thoſe we ſoe moſt har- 
dened in vice, have felt ſevere es within 
themſelves at firſt, and have often back 
upon the paths of views] wining — ae, 


tor eturn. 


NATURA, however, did not give over his 
— of the means of perf This — 
on the contrary, he — ohliged 
all the ties of love, — ge 
to do it; but difficult as he believed the rack 
would be, he found it much more ſo than he cou 


even 
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even have 1 his intimacy being only 
with ſuch, as — — like 
him were at an allowance from their parents or 
guar uardians, it was not in the power of any of 
em to contribute a large ſum toward making 
up that he wanted; the moſt he got from any 
one being no more than five guineas, and all he 
raiſed among the whole amounted to no more 
Gs and leave ned gael. ö 


"DisTRACT Kb with his il Tenn be 0 
to go to an uncle he had by the mocher's ſide, 
and after many complaints of his father's park- 
mony, told him, that having been - drawa into 
ſome expences, which, though not extravagant, 
were more than his little purſe could ſupply, he 
had broke into ſome money given him to pay his 
taylor, whom he ſeared Would demand it of his 
father, and he knew not bow far the ill- will of 
his mother - in lau might e te: the matter; 
concluding with an humble petitibn for twenty 
guineas, which he n * * . — 
return by degrees. , 


of amt? 21 
As Naturd had he 8 M of a ſober — 
* Ee old gentleman was moved by the diſtreſs 
— atoms x readily granted his 1 
x not without ſome admonitions to fle 


for the future cis expences to bis allowance, he 
it ever ſo {mall. - 


„Tan . 8 th all hi diligence Not 
fade e to b we of the ſum in que- 
ſtion, was quite diſtracted what. to do, and as he 
2 der ne ont N once — 
ſcruples- which had gaovent from 
os yoni at at once out father's: purſe; 
= has, the ame opportunity, again preſented. 
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ſelf, it is ſcarce poſſible to believe by the reſt of 
his behaviour, that he would have made uſe of 
it, or if he had, that he could have ſurvived the 
ſhame and remorſe it would have cauſed in him. 


I his deſperation he ran at laſt to the houſe 
of a noted money-ſcrivener, a great acquaintance 
of the family, and in his whoſe hands his father 
frequently repoſed his ready caſn: to this man he 
communicates his diſtreſs, and eaſily prevails with 
him to let him have fifty pounds, on giving him 
a, note to pay him an hundred for it when he 
ſhould come of age; his father having faid he 
would then make a ſettlement on him. eee 


TH1s, however, was ſt ill ſomewhat ſhort of 
what Harriet had demard:d; but he left his 
watch at a pawn-broker's for the reſt; and having 
compleated the ſum, went tranſported with Joys 
and threw: it into the lap of that idol of his ſout ; 
, \after which, he was for ſome days perfectly at 
eaſe, indulging himſelf with all he at preſent 
wiſhed for, and loſing no time- in thought of what 
might happen to interrupt his happineſs, 


Bur while he battened in the ſun-ſhine of his 
| . pleaſures, ſtorms of vexation were gathering over 


his head, which, when he leaſt expected ſuch a 
| Abock, poured all their force upon him. 


Tux firſt time his uncle happened to ſee his 
| father, he fell on the topic of the neceſſity there 
| was for young gentlemen born to eſtates, and edu- 
- cated in a liberal manner, to be enabled to keep 


his equals company; adding, that if che parff- 
mony of a parent, denied them an allowance, 
. agreeable to their rank, it might either drive them 
. 

N y 
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only with mean, low-bred people, among whom 
they might loſe all the politeneſs had been incul- 
cated into them. The father of Natura, well 
knowing he had nothing to anſwer for on this 
account, never ſuſpected this diſcourſe was direc- 
ted to him in particular, and joined in his brother- 
in-law's opinion, heartily blaming thoſe parents, 
who, by being too ſparing to their children, de- 
ſtroyed all natural affection in them, and gave 
them ſome ſort of an excuſe for withing for their 
death: — he thanked God he was not of that diſ- 
poſition, and then told him what he allowed per 
arter to Natura, with which, added he, I believe 
is intirehy ſatisfied. The other replying, that 
indeed he thought it more than ſufficient, the con- 
verſation dropped; but what ſentiments he now 
an to conceive of his nephew it is eaſy to con- 
ceive; the father however thought no farther of 
this, till ſoon after the ſcrivener came to wait on 
him: — he was a perfect honeſt man, and had 
lent Natura the money meerly to prevent his ap- 
lying to ſome other perſon, who poſſibly might 
ave taken advantage of his thoughtleſſneſs, ſo far 
as even to have brought on his utter ruin, too 
many ſuch examples daily happening in the world : 
to deter him alſo from going on in this courſe, he 
demanded that exorbitant intereſt for his money 
abovementioned, which, notwithſtanding, as he 
aſſured his father, in relating to him the whole 
tranſaction, he was far from any intention to 
make him pay. | 


Never was aſtoniſhment greater than that in 
which the father of Natura was now involved: 
— the diſcourſe of his brother-in-law now came 
freſh into his mind, and he recolleQed ſome words 
which, tho he did not obſerve” at the time they 

were ſpoken, now convinced him had a _— 
A . 


_ tradeſmen, all of OP 1 
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which he could not have imagined there was any 


toom for, — He had no r mary from the 
Terivener, than he flew to tha entleman, and 
having related to him Aud d p bal between him 
and the fcrivener, cc himy if he could give 


him any farther ligh wk the affair, not to keep 
| Him in Ignorance : 9850 which the other thought it 


bis quty to conc nothing, either of the com- 

Plaints or requeſt had been made him by his ne- 
phew : — after ſome exclamatia ons on the extrava- 

A nce and thoughtlefinels, of 
a 


he found it but too af; e amo 1 
te Hd 8 Ln 
PF: for ſome time. 


© IT would be edt to go | how to FT any 
gelegen of the confuſion of mind he was in: 


Ebbe ſhut himſelf in his e 1 8 7 for ſome 


time how he ſhould pr proc ed; a 55 laſt, as he con- 
ſidered there was not a po 7g! reclaimin 
his ſon from whatever Vice 1 2 him thus 
at once into ſuch. extravagancies, without firſt 
Knowing what kind of vice it was ; he reſolved 
to talk to him, and e if polbl, into 5 
ſource of chis evil. | 


AcconpineLy the next morning he. went 
into the chamber where Natura was yet in bed; 
and began to entertain him in the manner he ad 
Propoſed to himſelf: — firſt, he let him know, 
that he was not unacquainted with every ſtep he 
had taken for raiſing, a ſum, which he could not 
Conceive. he had any occaſion for, as well as his 
taving ice, the money he had given him to 

Ache arge his tradeſinen's bills: ;— then proceeded 


0 ſet 2 his eyes the folly and danger of ha- 


| . SPINS. Len rom. 8 grunts 


youth, the afflicted 
3 ther went in ſearch of Fs eben which 
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concluding with telling him, hie had yet a heart - 


capable of forgivi it was paſt, provided he. 
would behave. in a Wen männer for the future, 


War Natura felt at finding ſo much "of 
what he had oy revealed to his father, Was, 
greatly alleviated, by perceiving that the main. 
thing, his eng entent with Harriet, was a ſe- 
cret to him: — he did not fail to make large pro- 
miſes of being a better economiſt, nor to expreſs. 
the moſt dutiful gratitude for the pardon the 
old gentleman ſo teadily offered; but this he told, 
him was not ſufficient to deſerve a re-eſtabliſh-", 
ment in his favour, he muſt alſo give him a 7 | 
ful account by what company, and for what pur- 
poſes he had been induced to ſuch ill husbandry ; 
for, added he, without @ ſincere confeſſhon of the 
motives of our paſt 9 there * be Ke \ 
aſſurances of future amena a e 


NATURA to this only ee that it v was 
impoffible ta recount the particulars of his expen- 
ces, and made ſo many evaſions, on his. father's . 
ſil? continuing to preſs his being more explicit, , c 
that he eaſily perceived there-would. be no coming . 
at the truth by gentle means; and therefore, 
throwi at once a tefiderneſs i ineffectual, . 
he aſſumed all the authority of an offended par 
rent, and told the trembling Natura, that ſince 
he knew not how to behave as a ſon, he hould 
ceaſe to be a father, in Gabe, 17 g but in his au- 


thority: — be fied, ſaid 1 Hall tate ſune 
meaſures to prevent Je fr * h bringing, gither ran... 


or "Siſgrace por a Jorge, which.you are, t 7 2 


pro gate. — his th am! 27. muſt us 
till] haue conf dered bs e 557 7260 4 
Poſe of Jou. 2 * Wird 
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\'W1TH, theſe words he flung out of the room, 
locking the door. after him; ſo that when Na- 
tura roſe, as he immediately did, he found him- 


| ſelf indeed under confinement, which ſeemed fo 


ſbameful a thing to him, that he was ready to tear 
himſelf in pieces: — it was not the grief of ha- 
ving offended ſo good a father, but the diſgrace of 


the puniſhment inflicted on him, which gave him 
the moſt poignant anguiſh, and far from feeling 


any true contrition, he was all rage and madneſs, 
which haying no means to vent in words, diſco- 
vered itſelf in ſullenneſs : — when the ſervant to 
whom he intruſted the key came in to bring him 
food; he refuſed to eat, and could ſcarce reſtrain 
himſelf from throwing in the man's face what he 
had brought, 


Ir is certain, that while under this circum- 
ſtance, he was agitated at once by every different 
unruly paſſion : — pride, anger, ſpleen, thinking 
himſelf a man, at finding the treatment of a boy, 
made him almoſt hate the perſon from whom he 
received it. — The e 362 what farther 
meaning might be couched in the menace with 
which his father left him, threw him ſometimes 
into a terror little different from convulſive ; — 
but above all, his impatience for ſeeing his dear 
Harriot, and the ſurprize, the grief, and perhaps 
the reſentment, he imagined ſhe muſt feel on his 
abſenting himſelf, drove him into a kind of de- 
Lair, l | 

Ix fine, unable to ſuſtain the violence of his 
agitations, on the third night, regardleſs of what 
cotiſequences' might enſue from giving this addi- 
tional-cauſe of diſpleaſure to his father, he found 
mean to puſh back the Tock of his chamber, and 
flew down ſtairs, and out at the ſtreet- door * 

1 10 
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ſo much ſpecd, that it would have been impoſſi- 
ble to have ſtopped him, had any one heard him, 

which none happened to do, it being midnight, 
and all the family in a ſound ſleep. | 


THAT he went directly to the lodgings of 
Harriet, I believe my — will make 22 
but perhaps her character does not yet enough 
appear, to give any ſuſpicion of the reception he 
found there. * 37 4 | 85:4) | 


1 ts ent (2 ea IT 
In effect, ſhe was no other than one of thoſe: 
common creatures, who procure 2 miſerable ſub- 
ſiſtance by the proſtitution of their charms; and 
as nature had not been ſparing to her on that 
ſcore, and ſhe was yet young, though leſs ſo than 
ſhe appeared thro” art, ſhe wanted not a number 
of gallants, who all contributed, more or leſs, to 
her living in the manner ſhe did: ſeveral of theſe 
had happened to come when Natura was with 
her; but ſhe having had the precaution to acquaint 
them with her deſign of drawing in this young 
ſpark for a husband, they took the cue ſhe gave 
em, each paſling before him either for a couſin, 
or one of the lawyers employed in her pretended 
ſuit. 12 


I was with one of theſe equally happy, tho 
leſs deluded rivals of Natura, that finding he did 
not come, ſhe had agreed to paſs this night; and 
her maid, as the ſervants of ſuch women, for the 
molt part, imitate their miſtreſſes, happened to be 
at the door, either about to introduce, or let out 
a lover of her own ; — the ſight of a man at that 
time of night, with ane who, belonged to his be- 


loved, immediately fired Natura with jealouſy ;— 
he ſeized the fellow by the collar, and in a voice 
hoarſe with rage, asked him what buſineſs . 

2 | ere ? 
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there? To which the other replied only with a 


blow on the face, the wench ſhricked out, but 


Natura was. either ſtronger or more ' nimble than 


his competitor ; he preſently tripped up his heel, | 
and ran up ſtairs. — Harriot and her lover bear- 


ing ſomewhat of a' ſcuffle, the latter ſtarted out 


of bed, and opened the ehamber- door, in order 


to liſten what had occaſioned it, juſt as Natura 


had reached the ſtair-caſe, — If his ſoul was i in- 


flamed before, what muſt it now have been, to 
ſee a man in his ſhirt, and juſt riſen from the arms 
of Harriet, who ſtill: lay trembling in-bed:—he 
flew upon him like an incenſed lion; but the 
other being more robuſt, ſoon diſengaged himſelf 
and ſnatching his fword, which lay on à table 
near'the door, was = to put an end to the life 
of his diſturber; rriot cried out; Hold 
bold or dure ade — Ht ts ny husband / 
— Natura'bavingino weapon wherewith. or. 
defend himſelf; or hurt his adverfary, reve 
e way ito. ſelf-preſeryation ; and only laying, 
— ck —1 S e pe e the hus- 
band of fo vile a woman, e 

019. wage] he on eee [23k 


IPogeIBLE it is to 'deferibe the contiticn of 
his mind when got into the ſtreet: — * once 
violent affection was no. converted i the ex- 
tremeſt hatred and Contempt; — he not 
only Harriot, and the whole ſex, but even him 
ſelf, for. baving been made the dupe of fo'unwor- 
thy à creature, and could have tore ort His: owt 
heart; for having joined with her in 3 
him. — Having wandered about 
ing a Hoſe to his fury; the eoniſide 
he ſhould do, at laſt took theit tur: (erm Salle 
could not go; the ſervarit who wed to admit him 


ry eee being out; and he _ not 
alarm 
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alarm the family by knocking at the door, having 
paſſed by ſeveral times, and found all faſt. | 


In this perplexity, as he went through a ſtreet 
he had not been uſed to frequent, he ſaw a door 
open, and a great light in a kind of hall, with 
ſervants attending: — he asked one of them to 
whom it belonged, and was told it was a gaming- 
houſe, on which he went in, not with any deſire 
of playing, but to paſs away ſome time ; finding 
a great deal of company there, he notwithſtand- 
ing engaged himſelf at one of the tables, and tho? 
he was not in a humour which would permit him 
to exert much skill, he won conſiderably. 


Tax company did not break up till five in the 
morning, and he then growing drowſy, and yet 
unable to find ay excuſe to make to his father, 
he could not think of ſeeing his face, ſo went to a 
bagnio to take that repoſe he had ſufficient need 
of, the fatigues of his mind having never ſuffered 
him to enjoy any ſound ſleep, ſince his father's 
* of the extravagance he had been guilty 
of. | 


On his awaking, the tranſaction of the pre- 
ceding night returned to his remembrance with all 
its — circumſtances, and the more he reflect- 
ed on his diſobedience to his father, the leſs he 
could endure the thoughts of coming into his 
preſence: — in fine, that ſhame which ſo often 
prevents people from doing amiſs, was now the 


motive which reſtrained him from doing what he 
ought to have done. — Had he immediately gone 


home, thrown himſelf at his father's feet, and 
confeſſed the truth, his youthful errors had doubt- 
els merited forgiveneſs ;' but this, though he knew 
tw as both his duty, and his intereſt, he could not 

b C prevail 
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prevail on himſelf to do; and to avoid the re- 
bukes he was ſenſible were due to his tranſgreſ- 
ſions, he reſolved to hide himſelf as long as he 
could from the faces of all thoſe who had a 
right to make them. 


Ix fine, he led the life of a perfect vagabond, 
ſculking from one place to another, and keepin 
company with none but gameſters, rakes, and 
ſharpers, falling into all manner of diſſolution; 
and whenever his reaſon remonſtrated any thing to 
him on theſe vicious courſes, he would then, to 
baniſh remorſe for one fault, fly to others, yet 
worſe, and more deſtructive. | 


IT is true, he often looked back upon his fer- 
mer behaviour, and was ſtruck with horror at 
comparing it with the preſent ; — the reflection 
too how much his mother-in-law might take ad- 
vantage of the juſt diſpleaſure of his father againſt 
him, to prejudice him in his future fortune, even 
io cauſe him to be diſinherited, ſometimes moſt 
cruelly alarmed him; yet, not all this, nor the 
wants he was plunged in on an ill run at play, 
(which was the ſole means by which he ſubſiſted) 
were ſufficient to bringhim to do that which he now 
even wiſhed to do, tired with the converſation of 
thofe profligates, and ſecretly ſhocked at the ſcenes 
of libertiniſm he was a daily witneſs of. 


_ His thoughts thus divided and perplexed, he at 
length fell into a kind of deſpair ; and not caring 
what became of himſelf, he reſolved to enter on 
board ſome ſhip, and never ſee England again, 
unleſs fortune ſhould do more than he had reaſon 
to hope for in his favour. | | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Shews the great force. of natural affeftion, and the 
goed effetts it has aver a grateful mind. 


| children could be ſenſible of parental tender- 
I nels, or knew what'racking cares attend every 
miſdoing of an offending offspring, the heart of 
Natura would have been ſo much touched with 
what his father endured on his account, as to have 
enabled him to have got the better of that guilty 
thame, which alone hindered him from ſubmitti 
to him; but confcious of deſerving only the ſevereſt. 
reproofs, he could nat flatter himſelf there was a 
hope of ever being reinſtated in that affection he 
had once poſſeſſed, and was too proud to content 
himſelf with leſs. * | 


THAT afflicted parent being informed of his 
ſon's flight, fpared no coſt or pains ta ſind out the 
place of his retreat; but all his enquiries were in 
vain, and he was wholly in the dark, till it came 
into his head to ſearch a little eſcritore which 
ſtood in his chamber, and of which he had taken 
away the key: on r it open, he found the 
counterpart of his contract with Harriet, and by 
that diſcovery was no longer at a loſs for the mo- 
tives which had obliged his ſon to raiſe money, 
not doubting but the woman was either — 
indigent, or a jut: but to think the heir of his 
eſtate had been ſo weak as to enter into fo ſolemn 
and irretrievable an engagement, with a perſon 
of either of theſe characters, gave him an inex- 
PRs diſquiet. All his endeavours were now 


on finding her out, not in the leaſt queſtion- 
C 2 ing 
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ing but his ſon was with her : the task was pretty 
difficult, the contract diſcovering no more of her 
than her name, and the pariſh in which ſhe lived; 
yet did the emiſſaries he employed at laſt ſur- 
mount it : they brought him word not only of the 
exact place where ſhe lodged, but alſo of her cha- 
rafter, as they learned it from the neighbours ; 
on heard alſo that a young gentleman, whoſe 
deſcription anſwered that of Natura, had been 
often ſeen with her, and that ſhe had given out 
ſhe was married to him. | 


Tu father having received this information, 


conſulted with his brother-in-law what courſe was 
to be taken, and both being of opinion, that 
ſhould any enquiry be made concerning Natura, 
it would only oblige them to quit their lodgings, 
and fly to ſome place where, perhaps, it would 
be more difficult to trace them ;. it was agreed to 


2 a lord chief juſtice's warrant, and ſearch her 


ings, without giving any previous alarm. 


Tuts was no ſooner reſolved than put in ex- 
ecution : the father and uncle, attended by pro- 
per officers, burſt into the houſe, and examined 
carefully every part of. it ; but not gy him, 
they ſought, and perfectly perſwaded Harriot 
could give intelligence of him, they threatened 
her ſeverely, od eew ſhe diſplayed herſelf in her 
proper colours; — nothing ever behaved with 
; pw impudence : — ſhe told them, that ſhe 

w nothing of the foo] they wanted; but if 
ſhe could find him, would make him know what 


the obligations between them exaQted from him: 


in fine, it was eaſy for them to perceive, there 
was nothing ſatisfactory to be obtained from her, 
and they departed with akeing hearts, but left 


_ perſon 


not the ſtreet yithout ſecuring to their intereſt a a 
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on in the neighbourhood, who promiſed to 
eep a continual eye u her door, and if they 
ever ſaw the young gentleman go in, to ſend them 
| immediate notice. 


IT is needleſs to acquaint the reader how fruit- 
leſs this precaution was : Natura was far from 
any inclination ever more to enter that deteſted 
houſe, and in that deſponding humour, already 
mentioned, had certainly left the kingdom, and 
compleated his utter undoing, if Providence had 
not averted his deſign, by the moſt unexpected 
means. 


_ = N 


He was at Wapping, in the company of ſome 
perſons who uſed the ſea, in order to get into 
ſome ſhip, he cared not in what ſtation, when 
a young man, clerk to an eminent merchant of 
his father's acquaintance, happened to come in, 
to enquire after the maſter of a veſſel, by whom 
ſome goods belonging to his maſter were to be 
ſhipped : he had often ſeen Natura, and though 
much altered by his late way of living, knew 
him to be the perſon whom he had heard fo great 
a ſearch had been made after: he took no notice 
of him however, as he found the other bent ear- 
— in diſcourſe did not obſerve him, but pri- 
vately informed himſelf of all he could relating to 
his buſineſs there, and as ſoon as he came home 
acquainted his maſter with the diſcovery he had 
made, who did not fail to let his father know it 
directly. 


Ir is hard to ſay, whether joy at hearing of 
his ſon, or grief at * he —4 in ſe miſerablo 
a condition, was moſt predominant in him; but 
the firſt emotions of both being a little modera- 
ted, the conſideration of what was to be done, 
| C 3 took 
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took place: — the clerk having found out that he 
was lodged in an obſcure houſe at that place, in 
order to get on board the firſt ſhip that ſailed, the 
father would needs go himſelf, and the merchant 
offering to accompany him in their little joufney, 
a plan of proceeding was formed between them, 
which was executed in the following manner, 


TnkEx went together into a tavern, and ſent to 
the houſe the clerk had directed, under pretence, 
that hearing a young man was there who had an in- 
clination for the ſea, a maſter of a ſhip would be glad 
to treat with him on that affair. — Natura, happily 
for him, not having yet an opportunity of enga- 
ging himſelf, obeyed the ſummons, and followed 
the meſſenger : — his father withdrew into ano- 
ther room, but ſo near as to hear what paſſed, and 
there was only the merchant to receive him ; but 
the ſight of one he ſo little expected in that place, 
and whom he knew was ſo intimate in their fa- 
mily, threw him into a moſt, terrible conſter- 
nation. He ſtarted back, and had certainly quit- 
ted the houſe, if the merchant, aware of his in- 
tention, had not catched hold of him, and getting 
between him and the door, compelled him to fit 
down while. he talked, to him. a an 


H began with asking what had induced him to 
think of leaving England in the manner he was go- 
ing to do z—reminded him of the eſtate to which 
he was born, the family from which he was de- 
ſcended, and the education which he had received ; 
and then ſet before his eyes the tenderneſs with 
which his father had uſed him, the grief to which 
he had expoſed him, and above all the madneſs of 
his prefent intentions: — Natura knew all this 
as well as he that remonſtrated to him; but as 
he had not been capable of liſtening to his own 
Sod - re- 
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reflections on that head, all that was ſaid had not 

the leaſt effect upon him, and the merchant could 
t no other anſwer from him, than that as things 

Fad happened, he had no other courſe to take. 


THE truth was, that as he could not imagine 
by what means the merchant was apprized of his 
deſign, he thought his father was alſo not igno- 
rant of it; and as he did not vouchſaſe either to 
come in perſon, or ſend any meſſage to him from 
himſelf, and perhaps was even ignorant that the 
merchant had any intention of reclaiming him, he 
looked upon it as a confirmation of his having in- 
tirely thrown off all care of him, and in this ſuppo- 
ſition he became more reſolute than ever in hismin 
to go where he never might be heard of more. 


WHAT though, ſaid the merchant, you have 
been guilty of ſome youthful extravagancies, 1 am 
Perfectly aſſured there requires no more than your 
ſubmitting to intreat forgiveneſs, to receive : tom 
continued he, I will widertake ta be your mediator, 
and dare anſwer I fhall-prevail. — Na, fir, replied 
Natura, I am conſcious of having offended beyond 
all poſſibility of a pardon ; — nor can I ever bear 
to ſee my father again. A 


Tux merchant laboured all he could to over- 
come this mingled pride and ſhame, which he. 
perceived was the only obſtacle to his return to 
duty; but to no purpoſe, Natura continued obſti- 
nate and inflexible, till his father, having no lon- 
ger patience to keep himſelf concealed, ruſhed in- 
to the room, and looking on his ſon with a coun- 
tenance which, in ſpite of all the ſeverity he had 
endeavoured to aſſume, betrayed only tenderneſs 
and grief. — So, young man, fig he, you think it 


then my place to ſeek a reconciliation, and are per- 
| Gi+ ... haps 
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haps too ub born to accept forgiveneſs, even W. q 
Theald condeſcend to offer it. 1 ö 


NATURA was ſo thunderſtruck at 4 ap- 
Ke pert of his father, and the manner in which 
3 him, that he was far from being able 
k one word, but threw himſelf at his feet, 
a look which teſtified nothing but confuſion : 
that dice, however, denoting that he had not 
altogether forgot himſelf, melted the father's 
heart ; he raiſed him, and forcing him to fit down 
In a chair cloſe by him; Well, Natura, ſaid he, 
you have been diſebedient to an exceſs; I wiſh it 
were poſſuble for your diftreſſes [an have given you a 
remorſe in proportion fiill a father, if 
you'can be a ſon. — He would! — proceeded, but 
was not able: — the meagre aſpect, dejected air, 
and wretched appearance of a ſon ſo — to him, 
threw him into a condition which deftroyed all 
the-power of maintaining that reſerve which = 


thought neceſſary to his character. 


NATURA, on the other hand, was ſo over- 
come with the unhoped-for gentleneſs of his be- 
haviour, that he burſt into a flood of tears, — 
Filial gratitude and love, joined with the- thoughts 
of what he had done to deſerve a far different 
treatment, ſo overwhelmed his heart, that he 
could expreſs himſelf no other way than by fall- 
ing on his knees a ſecond time, and embracing 
on of his 22 with a tranſport, I know 

ether to ſay of grief or joy; continued in 
has poſture for 2 conſiderable time, overwhelmed 
at once with ſhame, with gratitude, and love : — 
2 | vers te 9 er of utterance, — Q 
| 2 IF your goodneſs ! — 
but then recoll as it were ſomewhat more; 


yet ſure, purſued 7 ir is not poſſible you can forgive 


7 
me all, — I have been guilty of worſe than, pe 
haps, you yet have been informed of : — Tam a 
wretch who have devoted myſelf to infamy and de- 


Tu father was indeed very much alarmed 
at this expreſſion, as fearing it imported his 
diſtreſſes had drove him to be guilty of ſome 
crime of which the law takes cogni — 7 
Hope, ſaid he, your having ſigned a contract with 
an abandoned proſtitute, is the worft action of 
your life? Thy 


Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the pleaſure with 
which Natura found his father was apprized 
of this affair, without being obliged to relate 
it himſelf, as he was now determined to have. 
done: — all his obduracy being now intirely 
vanquiſhed, and converted into the moſt tender 
affectionate, and dutiful ſubmiſhon. _— 
CAN there be a worſe? replied he, renewing 
5 e and can je 2 7 and yet vouch- 
afe to look on me as your fon ! — If your penitence 
ron ſaid the old 8 Fa 
can, nor ought refuſe to pardon all. — but riſe, 
continued he, and freely give this worthy friend 


of al, 
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incorrigible kind. 


He needed not have laid ſo trong an injune- 
tion on the now truly contrite Natura ; — be 
C 5 diſguiſed 
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diſguiſed nothing of what, he bad done, even to 

the mean arts of gaming, to which he had been 
/ obliged to have recourſe after his voluntary ba- 
niſhment from all his friends; and then painted 
the horrors he conceived at the things — daily 
ſaw, and the deſpair which had induced him 
to leave England, in ſuch lively colours, that 
not only his father, but the merchant, were affec- 
ted by it, even to the letting fall ſome tears. 


Bur not to be too tedious i in this part of my 
harration, niever was there a more perfe& recon- 
Ciliation : — the father till now knew not how 
much he loved his ſon, nor the ſon before 
he that dutiful on and eſteem for his 
« er. 27 8 


Ir now # remained to 8 how the forgiven 
ouch was to be diſpoſed : — there were two rea- 
200 which rendered it imprudent for him to go 
home ; firſt, on the ſcore of his mother-in-law, 
.who being better informed than her husband could 
have wiſhed, of the errors of his ſon, he feared 
would have behaved to him in a faſhion which, 
he eaſily foreſaw, would be attended with many 
inconveniences; even perhaps to the driving him 
back into his late vicious courſes; and ſecondly, 
on that of the contract, which it would be more 
difficult to get Harriat to relinquiſh, if Natura 
were known to be re-eſtabliſhed in his father's 
favour, than if concealed and ſuppoſed ftill in diſ- 
.grace with him. — The generous merchant made 
.an offer of an a it in his bouſe ; but Na- 
— who 2 855 — — a long ume, 
propoſed a viſit to her; as the ſociety o 
Gat dear and prudent relation, would not only 
_ but ein him 1 in virtue. | 


Tur 


E. ** . — ak 
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Tux father liſtened to both, and after ſome 
little deliberation, told his ſon, that he approved 
of his going to his ſiſter for a month or two, or 
three, at his own option; but, ſaid he, it is nat 
fit a young man like you ſhould bury yourſelf for an 
long time inghe country; — you are now of a rigke 
age to travel, and I would have you enlarge your 
under/tanding by the fight of foreign manners and 
cuſtoms : I would, therefore, have yon make a 
ſhort viſit to my daughter, after which, accept of 
my friend's invitation, and in the mean time I ſhall 
prepare things proper for your mating the tour of 
2 under a governor who may keep you in due 
imits. é | 


Happ Natura never offended his father, the ut- 
moſt he could have wiſhed from his indulgence, 
was a propoſal of this kind: — he was in a perfect 
extaſy, and knew not how ſufficiently to expreſs 
his gratitude and ſatisfaction; on na {og hows 
ever, more particularly on the affair, it was agreed 
he ſhould go firſt to the merchant's, in order to 
be new cloathed, and recover ſome part of thoſe 
good looks his late diſſolute way of life had ſa 
much impaired. vibe | 8 
Evxxx thing being ſettled ſo much to the ad- 
vantage of Natura, even a few hours made ſome 
alteration in his countenance ; ſo greatly does the 
eaſe of the mind contribute to the welfare of the 
body ! — be parted not till night from this indul- 
gent parent, when he went home with the mer- 
chant, and had the next day tradeſmen of all kinds 
ſent for, who had orders to provide, in their ſeveral, 
ways, every thing neceſſary for a young gentleman 
born to the eftate he Was. As youth is little re- 
gardleſs of futurity, he | a time, What 


conſequences might poflibly attend his contract 
&s W 


p * 1 LY N PS 
ann 
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with Harriet, alan bs parte at eaſe, as if 
* ſuch thing had ever happe When fully 
Squipped, is went down into that country where 
lived, and if the leaſt thought of his for- 

mer tranſactions remained in him, they were 
now intirely diſſipated, by the kind reception he 
there met with, and the entertainments made for 


him by the neighbouring gentry. 


W * his Hevrt being bent on bis travels, _ 
r a letter from his father, wherein he ac- 
ks, him that all things were ready for his 
he took leave of the country, after a 
ſtay of ab of about nine weeks, and returned to the 
merchant's, where his father ſoon came to ſee 
him, and told him, he had provided a governor 
for him, who had ferved ſeveral of the ſons of the | 
nobility in that capacity, and was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the languages and manners of the 
| countries through which they were to paſs. 


Tus tender parent moreover acquainted him, 
that having conſulted the lawyers, on the ſcore of 
that unhappy obligation he had laid himſelf under 
to Harriet, and finding they had given it as their 
aſſured opinion, that it was drawn up in the moſt 

ng and authentic manner, he had offered 
that creature a hundred guineas to give up her 
claim ; but the had obſtinately rejected his pro- 
poſal, and ſeemed determined to compel him to 
_ the performance of his contract; or in caſe he 


married any other woman, to te him for 
a 


Tus mention of this woman, 1 
Natura fo much di 


deen the prunary 
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fortunes, together with the thoughts of what fu- 
ture inconveniencies ſhe might involve him in, 
both on the account of his fortune and reputation, 
made him relapſe into his former agitations, and 
afterwards rendered him extremely penſive, and 
he could not forbear crying out, that he would 
chuſe rather to abandon England for ever, and 
paſs the whole remainder of his days in foreign 
climates, than yield to become the prey any way 
of ſo wicked, ſo infamous a wretch, whom, ſaid 
he, I ſhall never think on, without hating myſelf 
for having ever loved. 


THe good-natured merchant, as well as his 
father, perceiving theſe reſſections began to take 
too much root in him, joined in endeavouri 

alleviate the aſperity of them, by wares, 

t it was their opinion, as indeed it high- 
ly probable, that when he was once ſhe 
would be more eaſily prevailed upon-; eſpecially 
as the reconciliation between him and his father 
was to be kept- an inviolable Tecret. The old 
gentleman alſo added, in order to make him eaſy, 
that how exorbitant ſoever ſhe might be in her 
demands, and whatever it ſhould coſt, though it 
9 he would rid him of 

contract; which ſecond proof of paternal af— 2 
fection, renewed in Natura, as well it might, 
——— Joys and duty; and the 
| promiſe being again and again reiterated, 
he ſoon reſumed bis. Hemi chearfulneſs, and 


In fine, not many days elapſed before he de- 
— his governor and one footman, who 
been an antient ſervant in the family. — 
their firſt route was to France, they went 1 
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Dover ſtage, and thence embarked for Calais, 
without any thing material happening, except it 
were, that on ſight of the ocean, Natura was fired 
with a devout rhapſody at the thoughts of find- 
ing himſelf upon it, in a manner ſo vaſtly dif- 
ferent from that in which, but a few months ſince, 
his deſpair had led him to project; and the reſo- 
lution he made within himſelf never to be guilty 
of any thing hereafter, which ſhould occaſion a 
bluſh on his own face, or incur the diſpleaſure of 
à father, to whom he looked upon himfelf as 
much more indebted, for the forgiveneſs. he had 
received, than for being the author of his exiſt- 


So great an effect has mercy and benevolence 
over à heart not hardened. by a long practice of 
vice! How far Natura perſevered in theſe good 
intentions, we ſhall hereafter fee; but the very 
ability of forming them, ſhews that there is a na- 
tive gratitude and generofity in the human mind, 
which, in ſpite of the prevalence of unruly paſ- 
ſions, will, at ſometimes, ſhine forth, even in 
the moſt thoughtleſs and inconſiderate. Fi 
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| 


B O O K the Second. 
K 
E icon ſideration and inſtability of youth, when 
unreſtrained by authority, is here exemplified, in 


an add adventure Natura embarked in with two 
| nuns, after the death of his governor, 


-NIOVELTY*® has charms for perſons of all 
ages, but more eſpecially. in youth, when 
. manhood is unripened by maturity, when all the 
paſſions are afloat, and reaſon not ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed in her throne by experience and reflec- 
tion, the mind is fluctuating, eaſily carried down 
the ſtream of every different inclination that in- 
vites, and ſeldom or never has a conſtant bent. 


From ſeventeen. or eighteen to one or two 
and twenty, I look. upon to be that ſeaſon of life 
in which all the errors we commit, will admit of 
. moſt excuſe, becauſe we are then at an age to 
think ourſelves men, without the power of act- 
ing as becomes reaſonable men. It was in the 
. midſt of this dangerous time, that Natura ſet out 
in order to make the tour of Europe, and his go- 
vernor dying ſoon after their arrival in Paris, 
our young traveller was left to himſelf, and at li- 
berty to purſue whatever he had a fancy for. 


Tux death of this gentleman was in effect a 
very great misfortune to Natura; but as at his 
time of life we are all too apt to be W | 
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der any reſtraint, tho' never ſo mild and reaſo- 
nable, he did not conſider it in that light; and 
therefore leſs lamented his loſs, than his na- 
ture would have made him do, had he been the 
companion of his travels in any other ſtaton than 
that of governor, the very name of which im- 
plied a right of direction over his behaviour, and 
a power delegated by his father of circumſcri- 
bing every thing he did. I believe, whoever looks 
back upon himſelf at that age, will be convinced 
by the retroſpect, that there was nothing wonder- 
ful in Natura's imagining he had now diſcretion 
enough to regulate his conduct, without bein 
under the controul of any perſon whatever; =. 
could not, for that real be much aMlifted at 
being eaſed of a ſubordination not at all agree- 
able to his humour, and which he thought he 
had not the leaſt occaſion for. e 


Tux baron d' Eyrac had often invited him to 
paſs ſome days with him, at a fine villa he had 
about ſome ten leagues from Paris; but his go- 
vernor not having approved that viſit, he had hi- 
therto declined it. — He now, however, took it 
into his head to go, and as the diſtance was fo 
ſhort, went -on horſeback, attended by his foot- 

- man, with a portmanteau containing ſome linnen 
and cloaths, his intention being to remain there 
while the baron flayed, which, as he was in- 
formed, would be three weeks, or a month; 
it being then the ſeaſon for hunting, and that 
part of the country well ſuited for the diverſion. 


He had been on a party of pleaſure a conſide- 
rable way on this road before, ſo thought he had 
no occaſion for a guide, and that he ſhould eaſily 

| de directed to the houſe; but it ſo happeꝑed that 
4 being got about twenty miles from Paris, he miſ- 


ſed 


— 
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ſed his route, and took one the direct contrary, 
and which at laſt brought him to the entrance of 
a very thick wood: — there was not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of any human creature, nor the habita- 
tation of one, and he was beginning to conſult 
with his ſervant whether to go back, or proceed 
till they ſhould arrive at ſome town or village for 
refreſhment, when all at once there fell the moſt 
terrible ſhower of hail and rain, accompanied 
with thunder, that ever was heard ; — this de- 
termined them to go into the wood for ſhelter : 
— the ſtorm continued till night, and it was 
then ſo dark, that they could diſtinguiſh 5 
— they wandered, however, leading their horſes 
in their hands, for it was impoffible- to ride, ho- 
ping to find ſome path, by which they might ex- 
tricate themſelves out of that horrid labyrinth. 


Sou hours were paſſed-in this perplexed fitu- 
ation, and Natura expected no better than to 
remain there till morning, when he heard a voice 
at a little diſtance, cry, /#þo goes there? Never had 
any muſic been half ſo pleaſingto the ears of Natura. 
Friends, replied he, and travellers, that have lofi 
their way. On this the perſon who had ſpoke, drew 
| nearer, and asked whither they were bent. Na- 
tura told him to the villa of baron d' Eyrac. 
The baron d' Eyrac, ſaid the other, he lives twelve 
miles on the other fide the wood, and that is five 
miles over. — He then asked if there were no 
town near, to which he could direct them. —No, 
replied the other, but there is a little village where 
ts one inn, and that is above half a league off : — 
you will ever find your way to it; but if you will 
pay me, I will guide you. Natura wiſhed no more, 
and having agreed with him for his hire, fol- 
lowed where he led. | 


NoTHING 
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NoTHinG that was ever called an inn, had 
ſo much the ſhew of wretchedneſs ; nor could it 
be expected otherwiſe, for being far from any 
great road, it was frequented only by ſhepherds, 
and others the meaneſt ſort of peaſants, who 
kar wig in the adjacent grounds, or tended the 
cattle. 


I this miſerable place was Natura obliged to 
take up his lodging: — he lay down, indeed, 
on the ragged dirty mattroſs, but durſt not take 
off his 34h ſo noiſome was every thing about 
him : — fatigued as he was, he could not cloſe 
his _ till towards day, but had not ſlept above 
two hours before the peaſant who had ſerved him 
as a guide, and had alſo ſtayed at the inn, came 
into his room, and waked him abruptly, telling 
him the lady abbeſs deſired to ſpeak with him.— 
Hur was much vexed at this diſturbance, and 
not ſufficiently awaked to recollect himſelf, only 
cried peeviſhly, I bat have I to do with abbeſſes, 
and then turned to ſleep again. 


O his ſecond waking, his footman acquainted 
him, that a prieſt waited to ſee him : — Natura 
then remembered what the peaſant had ſaid, but 
could not conceive what buſineſs theſe holy peo- 
ple had with him; he went down however im- 
mediately, and was ſaluted by a reverend gen- 
tleman, who told him, that the lady abbeſs of a 
neighbouring monaſtery (whoſe almoner he was) 
hearing from one of her ſhepherds the diſtreſs he 
had been in, had ſent to intreat he would come, 
ny himſelf with what her cogvent af- 
orded. * 


Natura was now aſhamed of having been fo 
rough with the peaſant, but well atoned for x 


— 
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the handſome apology he now made; after 
which he told the almoner, that he would re- 
ceive the abbeſs's commands as ſoon as he was 
in a condition to be ſeen by her. — This was 
what good -manners exacted from him, tho* in 
truth he had no inclination for a viſit, in which 


he propoſed ſo little ſatisfaction. 


He then made his ſervant open the portman- 
eau, and give him ſuch things as were proper 
to equip him for this viſit; and while he was 
dreſſing, was informed by his hoſt, that this abbeſs 
was.a woman of quality, very rich,, and owned 
the village they were in, and ſcveral others, which 
brought her in more rent. 


Ix the vanity ſo natural to a young heart, made 
Matura, on this information, pleaſed and proud 
of the conſideration ſuch a lady had for him while 

unknown, how much mote cauſe had he to be 
ſo, when being ſhewn by the ſame-peaſant- into 
the monaſtery, he was brought into a parlour, 
magnificently furniſhed, and no ſooner had; fat 
down, than a very beautiful; woman, whom he 
ſoon found was the lady abbeſs, appeared behind 
the grate, and welcomed him with the moſt ele- 


gant compliment. A 
| H had never been in a monaſtery before, and 
had a notion that all the nuns, . eſpecially the ab- 
beſſes, were ill-natured old women: he was there- 
fore ſo much ſurprized at the ſight of this lady, that 
he had ſcarce power to return the politeneſs ſhe 
treated him with. Her age exceeded not twenty- 
four; ſhe was fair to an exceſs, had fine- turned 
features, and an air which her eccleſiaſtic habit 
could not deprive of its freedom; but the en- 
chanting manner of her converſation, her wit, 


and 


* 


ſome agreements. — She then rung a 


take the veil, 
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and the gaiety that accompanied all ſhe ſaid, ſo 
much aſtoniſhed and tranſported him, that he 
cried out, without knowing that he did ſo, Good 
God! — is it poſſible a monaſtery can contain ſuch 
charms ! — She affected to treat the admiration 


he expreſſed, as no other than meer bagdtelle ; 


but how ſerious a ſatisfaction ſhe took in it, a 
very little time diſcovered. | 


A monaſtery, ſaid ſhe, is not ſo frightful a ſoli- 
tude as you, being a ſtranger to the manners 
this country, have perhaps painted to yourſelf + — 
T have companions in whom I believe you will find 

bell, and or- 
dered an attending nun, or what they call a lay- 
ſiſter, to call ſome of the ſiſterhood, whoſe names 
ſhe mentioned; and preſently came two nuns, 


with a third lady in a different habit; the leaſt 


handſome of theſe might have paſſed for a beauty, 
but ſhe that was the moſt ſo I ſhall call Elgidia; 
ſhe was ſiſter to the abbeſs, but wanted a good 


many of her years, and being intended for a mo- 


ts, had been ſent there 


naſtic life by their 
ſhould be prevailed upon to 


as a penſioner, till 


Tx abbeſs, havi | learned. from Natura that 


he was from England, told them, in a few words, 


what ſhe knew- of him, 'and the motive of the 
invitation ſhe had made him; then defired they 
would entertain him till her return, having ſome 


affair, which called her thence for a ſmall time. 


As Blgidia-apyeared by her dreſs to be more 


a womatrr of this world than her companions, he 


directed his diſcourſe chiefly to her ; but whether 
rere 
that ſhe was that moment taken up with ſome 
* very 
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very ſerious thought, Natura could not be cer- 
tain, but he found her much leſs communicative, 
than either of thoſe, whole profeſſion ſeemed to 
exact greater reſerve. | 


As Natura ſpoke French perfectly well, and 
delivered all he ſaid with a great deal of caſe, they 
were very much pleaſed with his converſation ; 
and yet more ſo, when, at the return of the ab- 
beſs, that wit and ſpirit they before found in him, 
ſeemed to have gained an additional vigour. 


THe truth is, the firſt ſight of this beautiful 
abbeſs had very much ſtruck him; and a certain 
prepoſſeſſion in her favour, had rendered him not 
ſo eien as he might otherwiſe have been 
to 


e charms of her fiſter : — not that he was 


abſolutely in love with ber, nor entertained the 
leaſt wiſh in prejudice to the ſanctity of her order; 
it was rather an admiration he was poſſeſſed with 
on her account, which the ſurprize, at finding 
her perſon and manner ſo widely different from 


what he had expected, contributed very much to 


excite in him. 


Tun bcakfaf, which confifted. of chocolate, 


tea, coffee, rich cakes, and ſweetmeats, was ſer- 


ved upon the Turnabout; but the abbeſs told him, 


that their monaſtery had greater privileges than 
any other in France ; for they were not reſtrain- 
ed from entertaining their kindred and friends, 


tho? of a different ſex, within the grate; as you - 


Hall experience, Taid ſhe, with the moſt obliging 
air, if you will favour us with your company at 


Nornimd could be more pleaſing to Nature . 


than this invitation, and it cannot, therefore, be 
aa p- 


| 
| 
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ſuppoſed he heſitated much to comply with it; 
however, as the hour of their devotion drew 
nigh; and forms muſt be obſerved, he was de- 
fired to take a tour round about the village till 
twelve, at which time theyt told him dinner would 
be on the table. ne 


Her was Ml in fo 0 aitavemnons at what 
he had ſeen and heard, that he was not ſorry at 
having an opportunity of being alone, to reflect 
on all had paſſed; but the deeper he entered into 
thought, the more ſtrange it Neal ſeemed to him; 
till happening accidenta y to fall into ſome diſ- 
courſe with a gentleman in the village, he was 
told by him, that the nunnery they were in ſight 
of, was called, Le Convent ds Riche Dames; that 
none but women of condition entered themſelves 
into it, and that they enjoyed liberties little dif- 
ferent from thoſe that live in the world : — It is 

_#rue, ſaid this perſon, the gay manner in which. 
they behave, has drawn many 71 7 on their" 
order, yet I know not but they may be aaa in- ö 
nocent with. oy of the meſt 2 


Tais was enough to ſhew Natura, that "he 
civilities he received, were only ſuch a0 any. ſtran- 
ger, who appeared of ſotrie- rank, might be treat- 
ed with, as well as himſelf ; and ferved to abate 
that little vanity which, without this informa- 
tion, might have gained ground in his heart; at 
leaſt it did ſo for the preſent: what reaſons he 
founds afterwards for the indulging uy! have acer 
r to judge. DEE | 

He was not, however, without a good Jeal of 
impatience for the hour 7 appointed for his return, 

which being arrived, -the portreſs admitted him 
into a fine room behind the grate, . 
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the abbeſs, Elgidia, the two nuns he had ſeen in 
the morning, and another, which, it ſeems, were 


ſent, 


THe table was elegantly ſerved, and the rich- 
neſs of the wines, helped very much to exhile- 
rate the ſpirits of the company. — Elgidia alone 
ſpoke little, tho* what ſhe faid was greatly to 
the purpoſe, and diſcovered that it was not for 
want either of ſentiment or words ſhe retained ſo 


great a taciturnity. — Natura faying ſomewhat,. 


that ſhewed he took notice how ſingular ſhe was 
in this point, the abbeſs replied, that her ſiſter did 
not like a convent, that the comedy, the opera, 
and ball, had more charms for her than devotion. 
On which Natura made ſome feint- attempts to 
juſtify a gente for thoſe public diverſions, but was 
filenced by the abbeſs, who maintained the only 
true felicities of life were religion and friendſhip. 
What then do you make of love, madam? cried he 


briskly: love, the firſt command of Heaven, and 


the ſupport of this great univerſe : — love, which 
gives a reliſb to every other joy, and — he was go- 
ing on, but the abbeſs interrupted” him, Hold ! — 
Hola / ſaid the, this 15 not a diſcourſe fit for theſe 
ſacred prec incts. — But theſe words were uttered 
in a ſound, and accompanied with a look, which 
wholly took away their auſterity, and it was eaſy 
for Natura to eive by the manner in which 
they were ſpoke, as well as by a figh, which 
Elgidia at the fame time, that neither of 


theſe ladies were in reality enemies to the paſſion 


Some little time after dinner was over, No- 
tura was about to take his leave; but the abbeſs 
told him, that ſhe had formed a deſign to punifh 
1 him 


all the abbeſs thought proper ſhould be pre- 


| 
| 
| 
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him for pretending to eſpouſe the cauſe of love; 
and that is, ſaid ſhe, by detaining you in a place, 
where you muſt never ſpeak, nor hear a word, in 
favour of it : — we have, continued ſhe, a little 
apartment adjoining to the monaſtery, tho" not in 
it, which ſerves to accommodate ſuch friends as 
viſit us, and are too far from home to return the 
fame day : — you muſt not refuſe to paſs at leaſt 
one night in it; and I dare promiſe you, that you 
will not find yourſelf worſe lodged, than the pre- 


ceding one : — your ſervant may alſo lie in the 


; ſame houſe; and 1 will ſend your horſes to a neigh- 


bouring farmer, who will take care of them. 


THe manner in which this requeſt was urged, 
had ſomewhat in it too obliging, for Natura to 
have denied, in good manners, even if his incli- 
nations had been oppoſite 3 but indeed he was 
too much charmed with the converſation of the 
lovely abbeſs, and her fair aſſociates, to be deſi- 
rous of quitting it. — He not only ſtayed that 
night, but alſo, on their continuing to ask it, 
many ſucceeding ones. — He lay in the apart- 
ment above-mentioned, breakfaſted, dined, and 
ſupped in the convent, as if a penſioner in the 
place, always in the ſame company, and ambi- 
tious of no other. ä 5 8 


THe gallantries with which he treated the 
abbeſs, were as tender as innocence would per- 
mit; nor did he preſume to harbour any views 
of being happier with her than he was at pre- 
ſent. 8 8 


Bur ſee! the ſtrange caprice of love! It was 
not through a coldneſs of conſtitution, nor 
conſiderations of her quality and function, whi 


rendered him ſo content with enjoying no — 
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of her than her converſation; nor that hindered 
him from taking advantage of many advances ſhe 
made him, whenever they were alone, of becom 
ing more particular; but it was the progreſs Ei- 
gidia every day made in his eſteem: — the more 
he ſaw that beautiful young lady, the more he 
thought her charming; and every time ſhe ſpoke 
diſcovered to him a new fund of wit, and ſweetneſs 


of diſpoſition ; — it was not in her power to eraſe 
the firſt impreſſion her ſiſter had made on him, 


but it was to ſtop the admiration he had for her 


from growing up into a paſhon : — whenever 
he ſaw either of them alone, he thought her.moſt 
amiable he was with; and when they were to- 
gether, he was divided between both, | 


For upwards of a month did he continue in 
the ſame place, and in the ſame . ſituation of 
mind; but then. either the abbeſs's on good 
ſenſe, or the advice of ſome friend, remonſtrating 
do her, that ſo long a ſtay of a young gentleman, 

| who was known to be not of her kindred, might 
occaſion diſcourſes to her diſreputation, and that 
of the monaſtery in general; ſhe took the oppor- 
tunity one day, when he was making an offer of 
going, as he frequently did, to ſpeak to him in 


this manner: 


I #now not how, ſaid ſhe, to part with you, end 
1 flatter myſelf you think f gaing, rather becauſe 

ven imagine 'your tarrying here for any length of 

| time, might be inconuenient for us, than becauſe 
you are tired of the reception you haue found here. 


Ab madam ! cried he, be aſſured 1 could live 
er auer here; — and that 1 only grieve that ſuch 
4 hope is impoſſible, — If. what you now ſay is ſin- 

cere, "anſwered ſhe, yen may at leaſt prolong, the 
os DD | happineſs 


„ —[U— — —— — 
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happineſs we at preſent enjoy: — but I ſhall: put 
you to the proof, continued ſhe, looking on him 
with eyes in which the moſt eager paſſion was vi- 
ſibly painted, — t huſh the tongue of cenſure, you 
Hall remove to à town about ſeven miles diſtant, 
where there are many good houſes, in one of which 
you may lodge, under pretc1:5e of liking the air of 
this country, and viſit us, as other of our friends 


_ with us three or four nights at a time. 
-* NATURA was fo raviſhed at this propoſal, 
and the kind, almoſt fond manner, in which it 
was made, that he catched hold of her hand, and 
kiſſed it, with a vehemence not conformable to 
a Platonic affection: — ſhe ſeemed, however, far 
from being offended at his boldneſs, which had 
perhaps ' proceeded to greater lengths, had not 
Eleidia at that inſtant come into the room. — 
The abbeſs was a little diſconcerted, but to con- 
ceal it as well as ſhe could, „iter, ſaid ſhe, I have 
made our gueſt the propoſal I mentioned to you this 
morning, an leave you to ſecond it with theſe 
words the withdre p. e ee 


ELGIDIA appeared in little leſs confuſion 
than her ſiſter had done; but Natura was in in- 
finitely more than either of them. — The ſudden 
* ſight of her who poſſeſſed at leaſt half of his af- 
fections, juſt in the moment he was in a kind of 
' rapture with another, ſtruck him like the ghoſt of 
..a_ departed miſtreſs ; and tho he had never made 
any declaration of love either to the one or the 
.. other, yet his heart reproached him with a ſe- 
cC.ret perfidy, and he durſt ſcarce lift his eyes 
"to her face, when with a timid- voice he at 
fſaid, Madam, may ] hope you take any intereff is 
what 
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what your ſiſter has been fp ſpeaking ? — You may 
by — 1 We replied -ſhe, | 4p concerns the 


abbeſs ; ; as to my farther ſentiments on-your-ftaying 
or going, they can be of no conſequence to you. — 


How, madam ! reſumed he, by- this time a little 
re-aflured, of no eee You hnew 2 
of 'my heart, if- you know it not-incapable of fe 
ing the 10. wiſh- but to pleaſe 3 


Hx ſaid man ber pdf- gilandchings to 
"her, in order 2 her to add her commands 
to thoſe of the abbeſs; but, either the belief that 
he was wholly devoted to that lady, or the na- 
tural reſerve of her temper, - would ſuffer her to 
let him draw no more from her, than that the 
ſhould ſhare in the happineſs her ſiſter e 
to herſelf, in his continuing fo Hear them 


Bur tho' Elridia could command ber ie 
"the could not have ſo much power 'over her eyes 
in to Keep chem from betraj ing 3 a tenderneſs 
inferior to that of her ſiſter; and Natura 1 
the ſatisfaction of finding ne Was beloved by bath 
theſe amiable - women, without thinking. bimſelf 
fo far attached to either, as not to be able. to wo 
off whenever he pleaſed. | | 
1. 1. 1117 
Bor n "os Wen too 
What urpoſe was, all this wäſte 0 in an 
A --which* cntick yl no aim in l or 
f if it Had, muſt be fac -x One; "25 muſt turn to 
f the confuſion gf the perſqns concerned in it! — 
Theſe inilted are yuiteſfjens any one might natu- 
> _ rally ask; but culd not hate bern .refolyed by 
5 
t 
1 


"Natura, — td & pl ure 7 tolecurih — 
[ee , oe ami h eG s e 


Ninn neva ok 


ehh be but 4d 2 moſt 
t D 2 others 
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Others do of his age, who rarely give themſelves 
the pains. of conſulting what . a will be, when 
Plated with what is. 


H went to the place the abbeſs had directed, 
8 imagined he ſhould be very much at a loſs 
for amuſement, being wholly. a ſtranger to ever 
body. He would doubtleſs have been ſo, had his 
retreat been in any other country than France; 
but as it is the peculiar characteriſtic of that na- 
tion to entertain bar firſt ſight with the ſame free- 
dom and communicativeneſs of a long acquain- 
tance, he ſoon found himſelf neither without com- 
pany nor diverſion : — whether he had an incli- 
nation to hunt, or dance, or play, he always met 
with perſons, ready to join in the party, fo that 
the intervals he paſſed there, between his viſits to 
the monaſtery, ſeemed not at all tedious to him, 


Tax ladies, however, were fir gas being for- 

= by, him; ten days had not elapſed, before 

returned to renew, or rather to improve, the 

_ impreſſion he had both given and received. — The 

abbeſs appeared all life and ſpirit at his return, but 

. Elgidia was more melancholly than when he left 

ber; but it was a melancholly which had in it 

ſomewhat of a ſoft languor, which was wy en- 

to Natura, eſpecially as he had reaſon to 

eve, by ſeveral looks and expreſſions, which in 

5 ſome unguarded moments fell from her, that he 
| bad the greatcſt intereſt in it. 


Tur oftener be faw hay. the more be was 
confirmed in this conjecture; but as he could not 
be aſſured of it, never treated her in a manner 
; Woch ſhould give ber, room fo gueſs, what his 
| es were, for fear of mee with a rebuff, 
* would have * too mor ifying, to his ya- 


. nity: 


—— 


| 
N 
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nity : — but as the belief of being beloved by 
her, rendered her inſenſibly more dear to him; 
the regards he paid her, and the fighs which fre- 
quently iſſued from his breaſt when „ rr | 
her, did not eſcape the notice of the quick-ſighted 

abbeſs; and diſdaining a competitorſhip in a heart 
ſhe thought ſhe had wholly engroſſed, reſolved to 
be more plain than hitherto ſhe had been, in order 
to bring him to declare himſelf, » ' 1 


Wir this view ſhe led him one day into the 
garden, and being ſeated in a cloſe arbour, where 
there was no danger of being overheard, —Natura, 
faid ſhe, I doubt not but you may perceive, by the 
civilities I have treated you with, that you are not 
indifferent to me; but as you cannot be ſenſible to 
how great a degree my regard for eu extends, it 
remains that I confeſs to you there 7s but one thing 
twanting to compleat tie untire:conqu:/t of my heart; 
and that is, continued ſhe, fixing her eyes intent- 
ly on his face, that you will ceaſe for the future tg 
pay thoſe extraordinary aſſiduities to Elgidia you 
have lately done, ene 0122 Ben "aff 


How much ſoever Natura was tranſported at 
the beginning of this: diſcourſe,” the cloſure: of it 
E him an inexpreſſible ſhock, inſomuch that 

e was wholly unable to make any reply, to teſ- 
tify the ſenſe he had of the obligation ſhe confer- 
red on him. ſee, ſaid ſhe, the tos great inu- 
ence my fiſter has over you leaves me no room to 
hope any thing from you : — did not think the ſa- 
crifice I exacted from you ſa great, that the pur- 
chaſe of ny heart would not" have ataned for it; 
but fince I find it is atherwiſe, I repent I put you 
to the trial. N . t ; 


li ſpeaking theſe words ſhe roſe up, and | flew 
| D 3 out 


* 
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out of the arbour: the eonfulton Natura was in, 
prevented him from endeavouring to detain her; 
and before he could reſolve with himſelf how to 
behave: in ſo critical a conjuncture, ſhe was out of 
fght,— Whatever tenderneſs he had for the other, 
he could not bear the hts of having offended 
this lady: the confeſſion had juft made him, 
ſeemed to deſer ve all his gratitude ; and tho' the 
price ſhe demanded for her heart was too exceſſive 
ſor him to comply with, yet he reſolved to make his 
peace with her the firſt time he found her alone, 


"Tw1s was an opportunity, however, not ſo 
eaſily attained as he had imagined ; — the abbeſs 
Conceived ſo much ſpite at the little inclination he 
had teſtiſied to comply with her demand, that ſhe 
kept one or other of the nuns with her the whole 
remainder of that day, and he could only tell her 


by his - how deſirous he was of coming to an 


WIT” 33-14-34 Maine YON 47 
Bor as if this was a day deſtined to produce 
nothing but extraordinary events, perceiving the 
'abbefs induſtriouſſy avoided ſpeaking to him, he 
| Hat retired into the parlour to ruminate on the af- 
fair, when Eſgidia came in to him, and with ſome- 
what more gaiety than ſhe was accuſtomed to, 
red, A but, alone, Natura | but 1 ſupphανe yau at- 
tend ny fifter, and I will not be. any interruption ; 
and then turned to go out of the room. All the 
diſcontent he was in for the diſpleaſure he found 
he had given the abbeſs, could not keep him from 
getting between her and the door: — I have no 
«8ther-tvay to convince you of the tnjuftice of your juj- 
icion, ſaid he, than to detain' you heres tho" per- 
* s, added he, looking on her with an unfeigned 
ices, ub Lum clearing myſelf in * 
2 uh, ge, 


* 2 
24 
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cle, it may not be in my power to prevent betraying 
my guilt in another, which it may be gau tui 
yet leſs worthy of forgiveneſ. 


I know not, replied ſhe, with a ſmile too en- 
chanting to be reſiſted, that I ever gave you any 
tokens of a rigid diſpeſition; and beſides, I am in- 
clined to have ſo good an opinion of you, that I look 
on your giving me any 27 ence, as one of the 
things out o your power," an ee. 
Seele 184 5 


EMBOLDENED by theſe. words, Suppoſe, ma- 
dam, reſumed: hey I ſhould confeſs to you that 1 
was indulging the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs for the 
beautiful Elgidia 1 — that her ſweet idea is always 
preſent with me, and that I ſometimes am preſu- 
ming enough to cheriſb the hopes of nat being -hated 
by her + tell me, continued he, what puniſhment 
does this criminal deſerve jn 0 th ee 

TO be treated in the ſame manner, anſwered ſhe 
bluſhing, F he is ſintere; and to be made now 
that be cannot have formed A deſigns upon the 
heart F Elgidia, which Elgidia'has not equally har- 
boured' upon that of Natura. A declaration ſo 
unexpected might very well tranſport a young 
man, even beyond himſelf, and all conſiderations 
whatever: forgetful of the: reſpect due to her 
quality and virtue, and regardleſs of the place they 
were in, he ſeized her in his arms, and almoſt 
ſmothered her with kiſſes, before ſhe could diſen- 
gage herſelf; at length, breaking from him, It is 
not by ſuch teſtimonies as theſe, ſaid ſhe, that I ex+ 
pected you ſhould repay the acknowledgment I have 
made; but"by a full laying open your boſom, as to 
what: paſſes in it, in regard to my fiſter'; I know 
very ſhe loves you, and am apt to believe ſhe: has 
not been more -diſereet than myſelf in conccaling it 

% i 10e 1d D 4 „Fb voy from 
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from you ; but am altogether at a leſs as ta the re- 
turns you may have made her paſſion. 


NATURA now really loving her, heſitated 
not to do as ſhe defired; neither making any ſe- 
cret of the admiration which the abbeſs had rai- 
fed in him at firſt fight, nor the .diſcourſe ſhe 
had lately entertained him with, and the injunc- 
tion ſhe had laid upon him. Elgidia took this as 
ſo great a proof of his affection, that ſhe made no 
ſcruple to ratify the confeſſion ſhe: had made him 
by all the endearments that innocence would per- 
Mit : — after which, they conſulted together how 
he ſhould behave to the abbeſs, whoſe temper be- 
ing violent, it was not proper. to. drive. to ex- 
tremes; and it was therefore agreed between 
them, that he ſhoyld continue to treat .her with a 
ſhew of tenderneſs: Elgidia even propoſed, that 
he ſhould renounce her, in caſe the other conti- 
nued to inſiſt upon it; but Natura could not 
conſent his inſincerity ſhould go ſo far. 

Ty parted, mutually content with each 
other ; and Natura himſelf believed his inclina- 
tions were now fixed, by the aſſurance Elgidia 
had given him of the moſt true and perfect paſ- 
fion that ever was: but how little do we know 
df our own hearts at his years | the next time he 
ſaw the abbeſs alone, he relapſed into the ſame 
AuQuating ſtate as before, and. found too niuch 
charms in the kindneſs ſhe expreſſed for him, ta 
be able to withdraw himſelf intirely from her. 


Tur lady, who loved to an exceſs, could 
not be any long time without affording him the 
means of reconciliation ; and the next morning, 
as ſoon as breakfaſt was over, deſcended alone 
into the garden, giving him a look at the ſame 

ume 
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time, which commanded him to follow: — he 
did ſo, and perceiving ſhe took her way to the 
ſame arbour they had been in before, he went in 
ſoon after her, affecting, rather than feeling, a 
timidity in approaching her. Mell, Natura, ſaid 
ſhe, have you yet examuned your heart ſufficiently, 
to know whether the Full poſſeſſion of maine, can - 
tone for your breaking with my. ſiſter 5, — to which 
he replied, - that as he had no engagements with 
Elgidia, nor had ever any other thoughts of her, 
than ſuch as were excited by that reſpect due to 
her ſex and rank, he was wholly ignorant in what 
manner it was exacted from him to behaye : — 
but, added he, if vowing that from the firſt mo- 
ment I beheld your charms, I became abſolutely de» 
voted to you, may deſerve any part of that affettion 
you are pleaſed to flatter me with; I am ready to 
give you all the aſſurances. in the power of words. 


arc vt FRI} - 2 My: 0 9%. 44, 

Tus aſſeveration could not be called altogether 
falſe, becauſe he had really a latent inclination in 
him towards her, which all the tenderneſs he had 
for Elgidia could not eradicate; and this it was 
that gave all he ſaid ſuch an air of ſincerity as 
won upon the abbeſs, to belieye her jcalouſy had 
miſinterpreted the looks ſhe had ſometimes. ſeen 
him give her ſiſter, and at length made her deſiſt 
from reproaching him on that ſcore. 

& z 313-3. Mk 20)r 6-54} 57.2 5 

Tur tranquility of her mind being reſtored, 
e a. looſe to the violence of het paſſion, in 
ſuch careſſes as might well make the perſon who 
received them ſorgetful of all other obligations: 
in theſe tranſporting moments the lovely abbeſs 
had his whole ſoul; —;he now, unasked, abjured 
not only. Elgidja, put all the ſex beſide, and eyen 
eee hamlet For Haring, Fer, epterratted 
TH IE N T 4 EN 115 74% 2 
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L wit ond the rr * at pre- 
nt. * 


Fir abbeſs 96-4 too o. wel verſod in the affairs 
f love, not to be highly ſatisfied with the proofs 
e gave of his, than which, it is certain, nothing 
r the time could be more ſincere or ardent; 
dearh vas it to them both to put an end to this in- 
. a Bir fi g fcene, but as they were ſeen to go into 
en ſoon after one — too long a 
Rap tot ogether might oeeaſion a ſuſpicion of the 
- raliſe; they were ble to ſeparate, though not 
Without a promiſe of meeting in the ſame place 
at night, after the nuns were all retired to their 
bebe | 


Tur abbeſs ou Unrongls a' back-way into 
u chapel, it being near the time of prayers, 
and Natura teturned by the great walk into the 

:-butward cloifter; where Elgidia ſeeing him at a 
N  Liſtarice, and alone, waited his eoming, to-know 
of him how he had proceeded with her ſiſter.— 
Natura, yet full of the abbeſs and the favours he 
had received froni her, would have gladly diſ- 
penced with this interview; but ſhe was too 
' near, before he 1 Tor him” to draw 


daek with deceney. 


. Far from quſpeRing _ re in him, and 
Judging of his ititegrity by ber o.] n, I. Was im- 
parent, faid ſbe, fo Hear the event of 
ſation wel the abbe 73 EV me't 


you 


op 4 my 723 does — 
E : 15 
e future, as 10 f particular. — I long 
"fo 25 particulars of your diſcourſe, reſumed 2 — 
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but cannot now flay to be informed; ; meet me in 
the garden after the fiſterhood are in bed; this, 
- continued ſhe; putting a key into his hand, will 
admit you | by the gate that leads-to the road ;. —» 
do not fail to be there at nine.'— The haſte ſhe 
was in to be gone, would not have petmitted him 
time to make any anſwer, if he had been provi- 
ded with one, and he could only juſt kiſs her 
hand as ſhe turned rom bun. 
1102 ,% tiny bg! | 
Bur what was the 2 he was now in- 
volved in] the hour, and place ſhe appointed, 
were the very ſame in which; he was to meet the 
abbeſs! impoſſible was it for him to gratify both, 
and not very eaſy to deceive either: — he went 
back into the garden, what courſe he 
ſhould take into 8 at firſt be 
thought of writing a little billet, and flipping i at 
- inte-Blvid:u's hand, acquainting her that the 
beſs had commanded bim ta attend her in 
garden at the time ſhe mentioned, and telling her 
that he thought it neceſſary to obey, to prevent 
= future ſuſpicion/:— but _ ir have el 
zn, not as that f £ 
have the — 1 a eomrebherkde. behind ge 
arbour, and would: then be a -witue(s, of things it 
was no way proper: the: ſhould be informed of, 
- but alſo becauſe his heart reproached - him for ha- 
' ving" done more than he could anſwer, 
ESR, 
& 2 ;perhidy- to nei- 
the he teſolved. to quit both at leaſt — that 
— — what he e 
termine for the futuro. 40 b i} ; 395 
nn Adu ινο 21-7 
Divixx ſorvice: bei overy be rear to the 
parlor} where; after they were 2 down to din- 
ner gehe ſaid: addreſſing himſelf to the-abbe's, that 
11332 1 Una GAG 26 DET <Q 4 2. having 
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' Having ſent his ſervant that morning to his lodg- 
Ings, he had received letters of the utmoſt im- 
portance, which required immediate anſwers; 
nnd that he muſt be obliged for that reaſon to take 
his leave; though with what regret, added he, it 
— eaſy to perceive, by the long lay I always make 
een lO! be | 


Tu abbeſs inſiſted upon it, that he ſhould not 
go; — told him he might write what he pleaſed 
there without interruption 3; and that his man 
might carry his diſpatches to the poſt : but all the 
- urged could not prevail, and both that lady and 

her ſiſter had the mortification to hear him give 
orders that his on horſe ſhould be got ready 
with all expedition; as for his ſervant he was left 
behind for a few! hours, on the account of pack- 
ing up ſome things he had brought him in the 
deſign of ſtaying a longer time. 
53 £00464 53 nn ene eren „ N 
Ix fine, he went away; with a promiſe of re- 
turning in a fhort time. The abbeſs was inward- 
ly fretted at the diſappointment, but imagined it 
was only occaſioned by the motive he pretended, till 
a young nun who was her confidante in all things, 
and had happened to croſs the cloyſter when Na- 
"tura and Elgidia were talking together before 
- prayers, and had ſeen him kiſs her hand, informed 
| — of this paſſage, and added, of her own con- 
jecture, that the abrupt departure of Natura was 
owing to Tomewhat that lady had ſaid to him: — 
there needed no more to inflame the paſſionate and 
jealous abbeſs; ſhe doubted nat oſ being betrayed, 
and flew directly to her ſiſter's chamber, accuſed 
her of being guilty of the moſt criminal inter- 
courſe With a r, and threatened if ſhe did 
not confeſs the whole truth to her, and ſwear ne- 
ver to ſee him more, ſhe would ſend an * 
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of her behaviour to their parents, who would not 
fall to thruſt her into a leſs commodious con- 
vent, and compel her to take the veil directly. 


Tag mild and timid diſpoſition of Elgidia, 
could not fuſtain this ſhock ; ſhe immediately 
fainted away, and help being called to bring her to 
herſelf, in opening her boſom a paper fell out of 
it, which the abbeſs wa was, up, ran to her 
chamber to examine, and found it contained theſe 
words: ont 1 


To prevent my dear angel from being ſur- 
© prized at my ſudden departure, know that it is 
© to avoid the abbeſs, who obliged me to give 

© her a promiſe of meeting her this night in the 
garden: — at my next viſit you ſhall” be infor- 
med at full of all that paſſed between us in the 
morning. Adieu. n ay vc has 

As Natura had no opportunity to make an ex- 
cuſe to Elgidia, he had ſlipt this billet into her 
hand on taking leave; and though no more was 
meant by it than to make her ay till his return, 
there was ſufficient in R on not only to 

convince the abbeſs that her ſiſter was indeed her 
rival, but alſo to Make her think herſelf had been 
the dupe to their amour. — Impoſſible would it be 
to deſcribe the force of thoſe paſſions, which, in 
this dreadful inſtant, overwhelmed her ſoul; ſo I 
hall only ſay, it was as great as woman coyld 
ſuſtain, and which the impatience of venting on 
their proper object, put it into her head to go to 

him in 18 zuiſe, and upbraid his perfidy. © As 
ſhe ſeldom liſtened to any dlctates, but thoſe of 
her paſſion, this deſign was no. fooner formed than 
. preparations were made for the execution, nor 
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| could all her confidante urged, on the danger and 
| ſcandal of the attempt, deter her from it. © i - 


THERE was a fellow who was hotly em- 
ployed about. the monaſtery, in whom ſhe could 
confide: — im ſhe ſent to a farmer, with orders 
to hire three horſes, one for herſelf, another for 
ber confidante, who, in ſpite of al her appre- 
henſions on that account, ſhe would needs make 
_ accompany, her, and the third for the man, who 
was to attend chem as a valet; the little road they 
had to travel. This fellow was directed to bring 

the horſes about ten o'clock at night, at which 
time it would be dark, to the corner of a wall at 
the farther end of the garden, when ſhe and her 
companion were to mount, and ed, on this wild 


expedition. 


Bur while the abbeſs was buſy on 15 project, 
7 had alſo another, thouꝑfi of ſortiewhat 4 
ite kind; her ſiſter's temper gave her 

0 too much reaſon ta believe ſhe would re- 

_ venge herlelf on her by all the ways in ber power; 
and trembling at the thoughts of being expoſed to 
her 2 and the cenſure of the wot, as the 

1 il which ſhe knew no way to 

ar 15 5 tura making up up* this quarrel; 
and. it could only be dome by his 
e 12 to herfelf, yet ſhé ta- 
1 choſe, to- loſe the man ſhe 050 „chan her 

. A pete ew not whether the abbeſs 
wh pea be ber malice” — 


refolved. ti 
9 5 t6 eh 


DS ce e * le 
the terms ele crug ns FF 
* = Doe * ner kid this plot; than fi ra 
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to ſee if the ſervant he had left behind. was yet 

ne, and finding he was not, bad him walt a 
Tae that ſhe might ſend a letter by him to his 
2 [The contents of her epiſtle were as fol- 


Songrnixo has 8 ye lays me 
C „ under, a neceſſity of ſpeaking to you this 4 
the only conſolation I. have under the ſe- 
4.6: — afflictions, is, that I did not take 
To back the key I. gave you in the morning: I beg 
vou will make uſe of it, and let me nd you 
in the cloſe arbour as ſoon. as. the dack ſs wil 

permit your entrance ,ynabſeryed 
if you have any 8 for the l | * 
{ peace, and even the ife of the unfortunate. | 


+ELGIPIA. 


NVA RA had no ſooner. received, this billet 
from the bands of his ſervant, than all bis ten- 
derneſs for the fair authoreſs of it revived in bim, 
5 jen = pe — his — curioſity. 555 

e of he ace N lily 
determined him to do ag ſhe deſired. | 


An ſet out at che gloſe of g 
* riſing immediately after, ſhone — NY * 
as proved her, no lefs.than the f ſun, ap, 


oh the define Wag: at preſent engaged in; 


Ss 6+ £ 2 £f 


1— bag — ing dreſſed 
* themſelves i 4p riding, maj ring e- 
eee Ste where they. en 


— 

* 
therefore obliged: to wait till hat Ar 
dude 1 — e. 


— — — 
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but there was not the leaſt appearance of any. — 


the abbeſs, emboldened by her impatience and de- 
ſpair, would needs venture out ſome paces be- 
yond the gate, to liſten if ſhe could hear any 
ſound. of what ſhe wanted, but had not long con- 


tinued in that poſture, before ſhe diſcovered by the 


twinkling light of the ſtars, two men on horſe- 


back, ga 85 directly to the place where ſhe 


- 


ſtood : — impoſſible was it for her to diſcern what 


- ſort of perſons they were, but eaſy to know, as 


there were two men, and no more than two hor- 
ſes, that they were not thoſe ſhe looked for; on 
which ſhe ran with all the haſte ſhe could back 


into the garden, and clapping the gate after her, 


in her fright ſtopped not till ſhe was almoſt at the 
entrance of the cloyſter : — both ſhe and her 
companion were out of breath; but when they 


had alittle recovered it, the latter took the liber- 


ty of railying her on the terror ſhe had been in, 


2 at the ſight of two perſons, who were, doubtleſs, 


only purſuing their on affairs, without any 
thought 'or notice of them : — the abbefs ac- 


- knowledged the pleaſantry was juſt, and returned 


again to the gate, which having opened, they 
found two horſes tied to a tree, at a little diſtance 


from it, without 3 to look after them. 
She imagined the elo 


nged to the farmer, but 


could not gueſs wherefore there was not a third, 


or how it happened that the man was not with 
them. — The two lady-adventurers waited in 
hopes of ſeeing their attendant with another 


horſe, till the abbeſs, fearing the night would be 


too far ſpent for the execution of her deſign, and 


own quite wild wich rage and vexation, re- 


fſolved to go without à guide; and accordingly 
he, and the young nun that was with her, 


mounted 
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mounted the | horſes they found there, and rode 
away. C178 þ | | 


LiTTLE did this diſtracted woman imagine to 
whom ſhe was indebted for the means of convey- 
ing herſelf where ſhe wiſhed-to be; for in effect 
theſe horſes were Natura's, and it was no other. 
than himſelf, attended by his man, who had put 
her into that fright, which occaſioned her run- 
ning ſo far back into the garden, as gave him 
time to enter, without being either ſeen or heard 
by her : — he , was no ſooner within the gate, 
than his ſervant tied the horſes to a tree, as has 
been related, and retired to a more convenient 
place, either to lye down to ſleep, or on ſome 
other occaſion. — Thus did an accident which had 
like to have broken all Elgidia's meaſures, turn 
wholly to the adyantage of -them, and ſhe found 
as much ſatisfaCtion, as a perſon in her fituation 
could poſſibly take, in ſinding Natura ſo punc- 
tul to the ſummons ſhe had ſent. f 


Ir was with a flood of tears ſhe related to him 
all that had paſſed between the furious abbeſs and 
herſelf after his departure, and concluded her diſ- 
courſe with beſeeching him to. ſee her in the 
morning, and omit, nothing that might pacify 
her, even, ſaid ſhe, to forſwear ever. ſpeaking to 


me more. 


NATURA was touched to the very ſoul at the 
grief he ſaw her in, and equally with the tender 
conſideration ſhe had for him; and now more 
devoted to her than ever, would have done any 
thing to prove the ſincerity of his paſſion, ; but 
that which ſhe demanded of him: — it was in 
vain ſhe urged. the impoſſibility of keeping a cor- 
Teſpondence together under the ſame roof with 

4 


0 
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— 
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a rival who had all the power in her own hands; 
or that ſhe repreſented how much better/it would 
be for both to break off ſo dangerous an inter- 
Courſe of themſelves, before the rage of the abbeſs 
ſhould put her upon doing it, in a manner which 
might involve them all in deſtruction: — all the 
arguments ſhe made uſe of, only ſerved to render 
him more amorous, and conſequently leſs able to 


part with her. The difference he found between 


theſe two ſiſters; the 6utrageous temper of the 
one, compared with the prudence; ſweetneſs, and 
gentleneſs of the other; rendered the compariſon 


almoſt odious to him; and as he could not but 


acknowledge the impractibility of maintaining a 
converſation with the latter, without the partici- 
pation of the former; nor though he ſhould even 
conſent to divide himſelf between them, would 
either of them be content, he told Elgidia, that 
the only way to ſolve theſe” difficulties, was, for 
her to fly from the monaſtery, and be the part- 
ner of his fortune, as ſhe Was · the miſtreſs of his 


* SUCH a propoſition made her ſtart! — to aban- 
don all her friends, and put herſelf wholly' in the 
power of a ſtranger, of whoſe fortune, famſy, 
or fidelity, ſhe could! not be aſſured, gave her very 
juſt alarms ;\ but whatever was her reluctance at 
the firſt mention of ſuch an enterprize, the ex- 
treme paſſion ſne had for him, rendered all her 
apprehenſions, by degrees, leſs formidable: — he 
told her he had no other wiſhes, than ſuch as were 
dictated by honour; — that he would marry her 
as ſoon as they ſhould arrive at a place where 
the ceremony could be performed with ſafety : — 
that he was heir to à conſiderable eſtate after his 
father's death, that on his return to England he 
ſhould have a handſome ſettlement out of it, — 
Dr 5 = 
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that his preſent r nt to keep 

them above want. — People eaſily believe what 
they wiſh, eſpecially. from the mouth of a beloved 
perſon. — Natura indeed had uttered no untruths 
as to his ee but 1 10 main 2 
his marrying her, it is impoſſible to judge whether 
in that he was fincere, becauſe he — not him- 
{elf ie amps 1 ſo, tho' in the ie be dd 
his preſent inclinations he might imagine he d 
lo, and at that time really meant as he ſaid. 


Bs that as it may, £/gidia ſuffered herſelf to 
be won by his perſwaſions ; and being fo, the 
preſent opportunity was not to be loſt. — He had 
horſes at the gate, could conduct her, he ſaid, 
where ſhe might be concealed till they got quite 
out of the reach of her kindred, and failed no 
to remonſtrate, that if ſhe delayed, but even ti 

the next morning, not only the jealouſy of the 
abbeſs, but a thouſand other accidengs, might ſe 
parate them for ever. N 


As the lovers paſt their time in this manner, 
the diſtracted abbeſs was proſecuting her journey, 
in queſt of him ſhe had left behind: as the way 
the had to go was ſo ſhort, chere was no gre: 
danger of apy miſchief attending it, neither di 
any happen ; but how great was her confuſion! 
when arriving at the houſe where Naturg lodged, 
ſhe was told he went out in the evening, an the 
receipt of à billet brought him by his ſervant. — 
"This diſappointment deſtroyed al the remains of 
temperance had been left in her; ſhe B 
gueſſed the billet came from no other than Ei- 
ZCidia, doubted not but they were together, and 
-hgured in her mind a ſcene of tenderneſs between 
them ſo eruel to her imagination, that frenzy it- 
ſelf ſcarce exceeded what ſhe endured: N. 

e 
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rode back with even more precipitation than fhe 


= ſet out, and being alighted at the gate thro* 
e great walk, ſuppoſingE/g:dia had brought him 
into her chamber, where, if ſhe found them, 
thought of nothing, but ſacrificing one or both 
of them to her reſentment. as | 


Ix this ſituation of mind, it cannot be ima- 
crap ſhe had any thought about the horſes ; but 
er companion having more the vs of refl:c- 
tion, and judging them to be the farmer's, thought 
it beſt to tye them to a tree within the | TK 
that ſo they might be ſecured; and ſent to him in 
the morning ; Which having done, and ſhut the 
te, ſhe-was going to follow the abbeſs, when 
the met her coming back: — I have conſidered, 
ſaid the, that my per fidious ſiſter would rather chuſe 
the cloſe arbour for her rendezvous, than her own 
chamber, where there would be mere danger of be- 
ing overheard by the nuns who lie near her; — go 
you therefore, continued ſhe; and wait me in my 
apartment, while I ſearch the garden. 


Tux nun obeyed, glad to be eaſed of this noc- 
turnal attendance, and the abbeſs drew near, as 
ſoftly 'as ſhe could, to the arbour; and ſtanding 
behind the covert of the gr of which it was 
_ compoſed, heard the conſent Elgidia gave to ac- 
company Natura, and ſaw her quit him, with a 
promiſe of returning, as ſoon as ſhe had put on 
a habit ſomewhat more proper for travelling. 


Hap ſhe followed the firſt dictates of her paſ- 
ſion in this ſtabbing circumſtance, ſhe had either 
purſued her ſiſter, and inflicted on her all that vin- 
dictive malice- could ſuggeſt, .or run into the ar- 
bour, and diſcharged ſome # my of her fury on 


Natura: — each alike ſhared her reſentment, but 
* divided 
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divided between both, loſt its effects on either: 
a revenge .more p „and leſs unbecoming of 
a female mind, at length got the better of thoſe 
furious. reſolves ; — ſhe t ought, that as every 
thing favoured ſuch a deſign, and ſhe was 17 54 
ped for the purpoſe, to take the place of her ſiſter, 
would afford her an exquiſite triumph over the 
diſappointment ſhe ſhould occaſion them: accord- 
ingly, after ſtaying long enough to encourage the 
deception, ſhe came round the arbour, and en- 
tered at the | paſſage by which El/g:d:ia had gone 
out: — Natura, not doubting but it was his be- 
loved, took her in his arms, ſaying, How tranſ- 
porting is the expedition Fs have made in your 
return; and indeed we had need of it, for the 

night is far N and it 1s Fn la you 

uld be aut of this part of the country before 
day real 2 LF 0 | | 


Tx abbeſs anſwered not to what he ſaid, but 
gave him her hand; on which he led her towards 
the gate, entertaining her with the moſt endearing 
expreſhons as they walked, to all which ſhe was 
ſtill dumb. Natura; was not ſurprized at it, as 
imagining ſhe was too much engroſſed by the 
thoughts of what ſhe was about to do, to be 
able to ſpeak ; — but how great was his morti- 
fication, When haying opened the gate, he found 
| his ſexvant, who. having miſſed the horſes, was 
juſt come back from a fruitleſs ſearch of them. 
— He drew his ſword, and had not the fellow 
ſtept nimbly aſide, had certainly killed him : — 
while he was venting his. paſſion in the ſevereſt 
terms, the abbeſs ſhut the gate upon him, and 
locked it with her own key, which, leaving in 
the lock, the one he had made uſe of, could now 
be of no ſervice. — A caprice he had ſo little 
reaſon to expect in Elgidia, might very well ſur- 


prize 


* 
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prize him, eſpecially at a time when both had 
> much cauſe to be more grave] — he called to 
155 he complained, he even reproached tlie un- 
Kindheſs, and ill- manners of this treatment, while 
the abbeſs indulged on the other fide the moſt 
Rong pleaſure i in his vexation. 


Sux left him railing at fate and womankind, 
without convincing him of his error, when as 
ſhe was going to the monaſtery, the met Elgi- 
dia juſt coming out, and directing her | ſteps to- 
"wards the arbour:— they were in the ſame path, 
and facing each other: — Eigidia, full of the 
fears Which uſually attend actions of the nature 
The was about to do, no ſooner perceived the 
form of a woman, and habited in che ſame man- 
ner as herſelf, than ſhe took it for 3 ſpirit; and 
terrified almoſt to death, cried out, 4 ghet a 
.gheft ! and ran ſhrieking, with all ber force to 
the cloyſter, reſolved,” as much as it then was in 
her power to reſdlve on on 15 thibg, to deſiſt from 
her enterprize.”— She mide 'no ſtop; till ſhe got 

into her chamber, where ſhe threw herfel on the 
deu, ina condition not to be deſcribd. 


r Thru waver: 
* of this ratapem, that it great] 
che thoughts of taking any” further 'revenj 
ſhe went lau ghing to her confidaiite, and told her 
"the whole ſtory Who congratulated ber upom it, 
and ſaid, tis | in her 78 ſhe might take it 
as 4 pecular providerice of Heaven, ' that had diſ- 
appointed her firſt deſign, *which could only have 
eſta her 'confe{ion, and 'P obably ' brought a 
l ing ſcandal on the ode f. The aßbeſs Winted 
hot feaſon, When Her J ermit Her 
tao exert it e cold Wink Efling the 


5 truth of 'Whia WEL A S: —ſhe now 


* 
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eaſily ſaw they. were Natura | horſes they had 
—_ uſe of, but how it came to pals that thoſe 
ſhe had beſpoke, or. the man ſhe had ordered to 
bring them, happened to fail, remained a point 
yet to be diſcuſſed: — the morning, however, 
cleared it up; — the fellow acquainted her, that 
the farmer. had no horſes at home, and. that as he 
was coming to let her know it, he ſaw two men 
at the gate, one of whom entered, ſo that he 
imagined ſhe {had provided herſelf elſewhere: — 
ſhe then bad him turn out Natura's horſes, which 
the nun having ſaid how ſhe had diſpoſed of them, 
not thinking herſelf obliged to take any care of 


what belonged to a man, who had treated her 
with ſo much ingratitude, 


NATURA 2 all this _ in the utmoſt 
exity, not at the uſage he imagined had 
pep — him by Elp idia, but alſo for the loſs 
of his horſes; | and at being told when be came 
home, that two women, in riding habits, well 
mounted, but without any attendants, . had been 
to enquire for him: — alt theſe things, the mean- 
ing of any one of which he was not able to fa- 
thom, ſo filled his head, that he could not take 
any repoſe :.— an the morn 
hang = brou 1 Elgidia, which he he 
haſtily opened, but found nothing in it, but what 


ſerved to' u his amazement and 3 | 
tent. 


N 3 * bim that ſhe could not diſpenſe with 
letting him know the occaſion of her breach of 


+, pxomaſe-; that intending nothing more than to 
perform it, ſhe was haſtening to the arbour, 


when, in the! middle of the garden, ſhe was met 
by an apparitian; Which, as near as ſhe could diſ- 
dern, had the reſemblance of herſelf ; — that the 


terror 
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terror ſhe was in had obliged her to retire ; and 
that as ſhe could look on what ſhe had ſeen, as 
no other than a warning from Heaven, ſhe had 
| determined to uſe her utmoſt endeavours for ex- 
| tinguiſhing a paſſion obnoxious to its will; to 
- which end ſhe deſired he would make no farther 
attempts to engage her to an act ſo contrary to 
| her duty, or even ever to ſec her more. 


= 


. MNATURA had ſo little notion of ſpirits and 
- ghoſts, that at firſt he took this ſtory 22 as a 
pretence, to cover a levity he had not ſuſpected 
her to be guilty of; but when he reflected on the 
ſilence of the perſon he had taken for her, and the 
deſcription of thoſe who had been to enquire for 

him, be began to imagine, as he had not the 

leaſt thought of the abbeſs, that ſomething ſupe:- 
| natural had indeed walked the garden that nigh!, 


— ꝓ—k4 f — 
* 


| | and had alſo been at his own lodgings in order to 
2M . | perplex him more: — a thouſand little tales he 
© | had been told in his infancy, concerning the tricks 


| Fo on mortals by. thoſe ſhadowy beings, now 

| 54 page freſh 2 and > hi behef of 
| what Elgidia had wrote gained ground in him, 

3} was not far from being of her opinion, that it was 
à warning from Providence, and to repent of ha- 
| ving attempted to ſnatch from the:altar a woman 
| devoted to it. au 0130 Manne 1 | 


| | Ir is doubtleſs accidents ſuch as this, that have 
| given riſe to ſo many ſtories of apparitions, as 

have been propagated in the world ; and had not 
Matura been afterwards informed of the whole 
truth, it is likely he would have been as great a 
defender of thoſe ideas, as any: who are accounted 
| ſuperſtitious: - but however that might have 
. zbeen, it wrought; ſo ſtrongly on his mind at pre- 
ſent, that joined with the condiderations:of thoſe 
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perpetual perplexities which muſt infallibly attend 
an eccleſiaſtical intrigue ; beſides, thoſe which the 
abbeſs would involve him in, made him reſolve 
to obey Elgidia's commands, and purſue the mat- 
ter no farther, but go directly to the baron d' Zy- 
rac's, who he heard was {till at his country- 
houſe, 


Tux loſs of his horſes, however, very much 
vexed him; he bought them, becauſe he prefer- 
red that way of travelling to a poſt-chaiſe: they 
had coſt him forty louis d'ores in Paris, and 
knew not whether the country he was in would 
afford him any ſo fit for his purpoſe : — he was 
juſt ſending his man to enquire where others were 
to be had, when his own were at the door, with- 
out the leaſt damage done eithet to themſelves 
.or- ſaddles 2: — the farmer who. had the care of 
them while he was at the monaſtery, found them 
wandering in the field, and eafily knowing to 
waom they belonged, brought them home. 


THis was ſome conſolation. to him for the 
loſs of his miſtreſſes; and he began to refolve 
ſeriouſly on his departur2 ; but thinking it would 
be the higheſt ungeneroſity to quit the con- 
vent, without acknowledging the favours he had 
received there, he wrote a letter to the abbeſs, 
full of gratitude and civility; telling her, that tho? 
the neceſſity of his affairs ye tered ſhould take 
an eternal leave of that place, he ſhould always 
preſerve the memory of thoſe honours he had re- 
_ ceived in it. — To Elgidia he wrote in much the 
tams firgip, ſhe had done to him, and concluded 
with deſiring her to believe it was to Heaven alone 
he could reſign her. Theſe letters he ſent by his 
man, and ordered him to leave them with the 
Portrels, to avoid any anſwers which might have 
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drawn him into a longer correſpondence than he 
deſired, or perhaps even have occaſioned a revival 
of thoſe inclinations in him, which he was now 
convinced of the folly and danger of. | 


Tus was the firſt proof he gave of a firmneſs 


of reſolution, and was indeed as great a one as 


could have been expected from a man of the age 
he was : — it muſt be owned, that at that time 
love is the ſtrongeſt paſſion of the foul, and as 
neither Elgidia not the abbeſs wanted charms to 


"inſpire it, and he had been but too fenſtble' of the 


force of both, to be able, I ſay, to tear himſelf 
away in the manner he now did, was a piece of 
heroiſm, which I wiſh every one in the like cir 
cumſtance may have power to imitate. | 


Hz hired another horſe and guide, that he might | 


not loſe his way a fecond time, and departed the 
fame day for the baron's, where he was received 
by that young nobleman with the utmoſt kindneſs 
as well as politeneſs, and found ſo much in his 
converſation, and thoſe who came to viſit him, 

and the continual amuſements of that place, as 
made him ſoon forget all he had partook in the 
monaſtery : — he remained there while the baron 
ſayed, and then came with him to Paris. 


| Or his return he frequented theſame company, 


and purſued the Tame pleaſures he had done be- 
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CHAP B *: 


The pleaſures of travelling deſcribed, and the im- 
prouement a ſenſible mind may receive from it: 
with ſome hints to the cenſorious, nat to be tas 
ere on errors, the circumſtances of which they 
are iynorant of, occaſioned by a remarkable in- 


Nance of an involuntary flip of nature. 


F all the countries Natura intended to ſee, 
(tab was that of which he had entertained 
the moſt favourable idea : — his curioſity led hun 
to convince himſelf whether it really deſerved to 
be intitled the garden 4 the world ; and therefore 
it was thither he reſolved to make his next pro- 
greſs. — Being told that in fo long a journey he 
would find an exceſſive expence, as well as incom- 
modity, in travelling .on horſeback, by reaſon he 
muſt be obliged to hire a guide from one place to 
another, he fold his horſes, and after having hired 
a JO took leave of his intance, and 
of a place where he had enjoyed all the pleaſures © 
agreeable to a youthful taſte. 


He went by the way of Burgundy, and paſ- 
ſing tarough Dijon proczeded to Lyons, where the 
light of the ruins of ſame Roman palaces yet re- 
2 there, the fine churches, and . beautiful 
proſpeet that city affords, being ſituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Rhone ang, Saane, temp- 
ted him to ſtay fome days. — He Mas one even- 
ing fitting with his landlord in the inn-yard, when 
a poſt-chaife came in, out of which alighted a 
gentleman” and a lady, juſt by the place where 
they were. — The man got up with all the obſe- 
| pag E 2 quiouſneſs 
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quiouſneſs of perſons of his calling, to bid them 
welcome, and ſhew them into a room : — the 
lady, in paſſing, looked earneſtly at Natura, and 
his eyes were no leſs attached on her: he thought 
he ſaw in her fate features he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with, but could not, at that inſtant, re- 
collect where he had been ſo. Not ſo with her, 
ſhe eaſily remembered him, and in leſs than half 
an hour he received an invitation by his name 
from theſe new gueſts to ſup with them, which 
he accepted of with great politeneſs, but ſaid at 
the ſame time, he could not imagine to whom he 
was obliged for that honour, — On his coming 
into the room, Difference of habit, ſaid the lady, 
ſmiling, joined with the little probability there was 
of meeting me in this place, may well diſguiſe me 
from your knowledge ; but ble impediments to re- 
membrance, are not on your account; monſieur Na- 
tura is the ſame in Po at Lyons, as at the con- 
vent of Riche Dames, though perhaps, added ſhe, 
ſomewhat changed in mind. There needed no 
more to make him know ſhe was one of the two 
nuns who always dined, when he was there, with 
the abbeſs, and was her particular confidante.— 
By what miracle, madam, are you here cried he: 
by ſuch another, anſwered ſhe, as might have 
brought Elgidia here, had not an unlucky ſpirit put 
other thoughts into her head. 


Su R then proceeded to inform him, that lov- 
ing, and being equally beloved by the gentleman 
-who was with her, ſhe had made her eſcape with 
him from the monaſtery, and was going with 
him into onegvf the Prote/?ant cantons of Swit- 
-zerland, of which he was a native, and where 
they were certain of being ſafe from any proſe- 
cutions, either from her kindred, or the church. 


NATURA, 
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NATURA, after having made his compli- 
ments to the gentleman on the occaſion, enquired 
of her concerning the abbeſs and Elgidia; on 
which ſhe informed him of all the particulars re- 
lated in the preceding chapter ; adding, that after 
the receipt of the two letters he had ſent, the 
ſiſters came to a mutual underſtanding, each con- 
feſſed her foible to the other, and the cauſe of 
their quarrel being for ever removed, a ſincere 
reconciliation between them enfued. 

As gratitude is natural to the ſoul, and never 
is eraſed but by the worſt paſſions that can ob- 
trude upon the Henan mind, Natura had enough 
for theſe ladies to make him extremely glad no 
worſe conſequences had attended their acquain- 
tance with him, but was extremely merry, as 
they were all indeed, at the ſtory of the ſuppoſed 
ſpirit: — they paſſed the beſt part of the night 
together in very entertaining diſcourſes, and the 
next day the two lovers proceeded on their jour- 
2 to Switzerland, as Natura the following one 
did his to Avignon. © i | 


| Here again he halted for ſome time, to feaſt 
his eyes, and give ſubject for future contempla- 
tion, on the magnificent male fine gardens, 


churches, and other curioſities, which he was told 
of, gave him a ſample, tho' infinitely ſhort, of 
what he would find in Rome: — the grandeur 
in which the nobility lived, the elegance and po- 
liteneſs in the houſes of even the loweſt rank of 
gentry, and the maſquerades, balls, and other 
public diverſions, which every night afforded; 
made him already ſee that neither che pleaſures, 
nor the-delicacies of life were confined to Paris. 


Tux deſue of novelty is inherent to a youth- 
* 1 E 3 ful 
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ful heart, and nothing ſo much grati fies that paſ- 
non as travelling: — variety ſucceeds variety: 
whether you climb the craggy mountains, or tra- 
verſe the flowery vale; — whether thick woods 
ſet limits to the lebt, or the wide common yields 
unbounded proſpect; — whether the ocean rolls 
in. ſolemn ſtate before you, or gentle ſtreams run 
rling by your fide, nature in all her different 
— delights; each progreſſive day brings with 
it freſh matter to admire, and every ſtage you 
come to preſents at night cuſtoms and manners 
new and unknown before. w . 


Tusk ſtupendous mountains of the Alps, after 
the plains and ſoft embowered receſſes of Auig- 
non, gave perhaps a no leſs grateful ſenſation to 
the mind of Natura: he wanted indeed ſuch a com- 
panion as death had deprived him of in bis good 
governor, to inftrut him how to improve con- 
templation, and to moralize on the amazing and 
different objects he beheid; yet as his thoughts 
were now Wholly at liberty, and his reaſon un- 
clouded by any paſſions of what kind ſoever, he 
did not fail to make reflections ſuitable to the 
different occaſions. het], 


% 

WHOEYER has ſeen Rome will acknowledge 
he muſt find ſufficient there to exerciſe all his 
faculties ; but though the architecture, and the 

intings which ornament that auguſt city might 
— engroſſed his whole attention, the many ve- 
nerable reliques which were ſhewn him of old 
Rome, appeared yet more lovely in his eyes; 
which ſhews the charms antiquity has for perſons 
even of the moſt gay diſpoſitions : but this, ac- 
cording to my opinion, is greatly owing to the 
prejudice of education, which forces us as it were 
to an admiration of the antients, meerly —_— 
. | ey 
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they are ſo, and not that they are in any eſſential 
reſpect always deſerving that vaſt preference given 
them over the moderns : — this may be eaſily 
proved by the. exorbitant prices ſome of our vir- 
tuoſo's give for pieces of old copper, which are 
—. the moſt valuable, as the inſcriptions. 


ar figures on them are leaſt legible. 


NATURA, however, was not fo abſorbed in 
his admiration of the ruined corner of a bath, or 
the half- demoliſned portico of an amphitheatre, 
as to neglect thoſe entertainments which more af» 
ſect the lenſes, and conſequently give the moſt 
natural delight; — the exquiſite muſic performed 
at the churches, carried hum there much oftener 
than, devotion would haye done, and. rarely did 
he fail the opera at night. „ A 48h 
As — . — the —__ 
people upon earth, eſpecially to ſtrangers, 
of what country or perſwaſion ſoever, neither the 
deing an Buglihmen or a Preteftant hindered him 
from making very good acquaintance, and receiv+ 
ing the — civllities from them; but the per- 
ſon to whom he was moſt obliged, and who in- 
deed had taken a particular fancy to him, was the 
— ſon of the family of Caranmna: this no- 
quently take him with him to his box at the 

pera-houſe, moſt perſons of condition having 
little cloſets or boxes to themſelves, of which 
every one keeps his own key, and none can be 

admitted but by it : — nothing can be more in- 
dulging, as there are curtains to draw before 
them, and the ſeats are made in ſuch a manner, 
that the perſon may lie down at his caſe. '2 


Tax ſignior of cg, being otherwiſe ny 
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gaged one night, when a celebrated piece was to 
be performed, he lent his key to Natura, unknow- 
ing that his wife, who had alſo one, had made a 
compliment of her's to a young lady of her ac- 
quaintance, | 


NATURA by ſome accident being delayed 
from going till after the opera began, on entering 
was ſurprized to find a very beautiful young per- 
fon there, ſtretched on the ſopha: — as he had 
been told the box would be intirely empty, he 
knew not whether he ought to retire or go for- 
ward and ſeat himſelf by her: — this conſidera- 
tion kept him ſome minutes in the poſture he was 
in, and perceiving' ſhe was too much taken up 
with the muſic, either to have heard him open 
| the door, or —_ _ he came — he had the 
rtunity o I is eyes, wi ing on 
r 4g rr charms the ts miſtreſs, of y all 
which were di to a great advantage by the 
ſhadowy light 2 the — hor: 
a thin crimſon taffety curtain, which had 
drawn before her, to the end ſhe might neither be 
ſeen by others, nor ſee any thing herſelf which 
might take off her attention from the muſic. 


In fine, he drew near, and had placed himſelf 
cloſe by her before ſhe obſerved him; but no 
ſooner did fo, than ſhe ſtarted, and appeared in 
ſome confuſion : he made a handſome apology for 
the intruſion, which he aſſured her, with a great 
deal of truth, was wholly owing to chance, and 
faid he would withdraw, if his preſence would 
be any interruption to the pleaſure ſhe propoſed : 
—- ſhe ſeemed obliged to him for the offer, but 
told him ſhe would not abuſe the proof he gave 
of his complaiſance by accepting it ; on which 
he bowed, and continued in his place. 


BorH 
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BoTH the muſic, and the words, ſeemed in- 
tended to lull the foul into a forgetfulneſs of all 
deſide, and fill it only with ſoft ideas: — it had 
at leaſt this effect upon the lady, who had cloſed 
her eyes, and was in reality loſt to every other 
ſenſe than that of hearing. — Natura, either was, 
or pretended to be, equally tranſported, and ſunk 
inſenſibly upon her boſom, without any oppoſition 
on her part: — ſhe had poſſibly even forgot ſhe 
was not alone, and when an air full of the 
inchanting tenderneſs was ſinging, was ſo 
diflolved in extaſy, that erying out, O God, tis 
inſupportable / ſhe threw her arms over Natura's 
neck, who was ſtill in the fame poſture I juſt 
mentioned; — he ſpoke not a word, but was not 
fo abſorbed in the gratification of one faculty, as 
to let lip the grilfiication of the others : — he 
ſeized the lucky moment; — he preſſed her cloſe, 
and in this trance of thought, this total abſence 
of mind, ſtole himfelf, as it were, into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a bliſs, which the aſſiduity of whole 
Oe WO eee been able to 
tam. I 4 


RE Aagon and thought at hf returned; ſhe 
opened her eyes, ſhe knew to what the rapture 
ſhe had been in had expoſed her, and was ſtruck 
with the moſt poignant ſhame and horror :—ſhe 
broke with all her force from that ſtrit' embrace 
in which he bad continued to hold her; and be- 
ing withdrawn to the farther corner of the cloſet, 

bat have I done, cried the, What have I 
done ' — theſe words ſhe repeated ſeveral times, 
and accompanied them with tears, wringing her 
hands, and every teſtimony of remorſe. —It was 
in vain for him to attempt to pacify her, much 
leſs to prevail on her to ſuffer any ſecond proofs 
of his tenderneſs ; — ſhe would not even give him 
| E 5 | leave 
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leave to touch her hand, and on his offering it, 
puſhed him back, ſaying, No, franger / you 1 
taken the advantage of my inſenſibility, but ſhall 
" never triumph over my reaſon, which enables me to 
hate you, — to fly from you for ever, as from a 


” 0 


— 


NATURA ſaid every thing that love and wit 
could inſpire, to reconcile her to what had paſt; 
ut ſhe remained inflexible, and only condeſcen- 
ded to requeſt him to leave the place before the 
opera was ended, that they might not be ſeen 
coming out together, and that he would tell ſig- 
nior Carrana, that having unexpectedly found a 
lady in the box, he had withdrawn without en- 
tering. — He then begged. ſhe would entertain a 
more favourable opinion of an action, which her 
beauty, the bewitching ſoftneſs of the entertain- 
ment, and the place they were in, had all con- 
curred to make him guilty of; but ſhe would 
liſten to nothing on that head, inſiſted on his ne- 
ver taking the notice of her, wherever they 
might chance to meet; and only told him, tliat 
tho ſhe was unalterably fixed in this reſolution, 
yet he might depend upon it ſhe hated kim leſs 
than ſhe did herſelf. 


FINDING ſhe was not to be moved, he obeyed 
her commands, and * went out of the box, 
more amazed at the oddneſs of the adventure, 

than can be well expreſſed; and yet more ſo, 
when he afterwards heard ſhe was the wife of a 
perſon of great condition, was in the firſt month 
of her marriage with him, and had the reputation 
of a woman of ſtrict virtue. | 


As this falſe ſtep was meerly accidental, whol- 
ly unpremeditated on either fide, and by what can 
be judged by the character of the lady, _ v4] 
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behaviour afterwards, was no more on her 

than a ſurprize on. the ſenſes, in which the mind 
was not conſulted, and had not the leaſt ſhare, T 
know not whether it may not more juſtly be call- 
ed a ſlip of unguarded nature, than a real crime 
in her; and as for Nature, though certainly tho 
moſt guilty of the two, whoever conſiders his. 
youth, his conſtitution, and above all the great- 
neſs of the. temptation, which preſented itſelf be- 
fore him, will allow, that he muſt either have 
been more, or leſs, than man, to have behaved. 
otherwiſe than he did. | 


LeT the moſt ſeverely: virtuous, who happily 
have never fallen into the ſame error, but figure 
to themſelves the circumſtances of this tranſgreſ- 
ling pair, and well conſider in what manner na- 
ture muſt operate, when thus powerfully excited, 
and if they are not rendered totally incapable of 
any ſoft ſenſations, by an uncommon frigidity of 
conſtitution, they will ceaſe either to Wonder at, 
or too man; condemn, the effects of ſo irreſiſti- 

e. 


ble an impu 


Wat it not for the precepts of religion and 
morality, the fears of ſcandal, and ſhame of of- 
tending againſt law: and cuſtom, man would un- 
doubtedly think himſelf intitled to the ſame privi- 
leges which the brute creation in this point enjoy 
above him; and. it is not therefore ſtrange, that 
whenever raaſon nods, as it ſometimes will do, 
even in thoſe who are moſt careful to preſervg 
— + under — — the ſenſes. 
ctaving, ever impatiant ſor gratification, 
ſhould readily fnatch the opportunit — Mulgi 
themſelves and which it: is —— ordi- 
longer and cho more ſtricthy they have been kept 
er 
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The uncertainty of human events diſplayed in many 
\ furprizing turns of fortune, which befel Natura, 
on his endeavonring to ſettle himſelf in the world : 
with ſome proofs of the neceſſity of fortitude, as 
it may happen that attions, excited by the greateſt 


virtue, may prove the ſource of evil, both to our- 
ſelves and others. N 1 


ND. ſtayed but fix months in Rome, and 
then paſſed dn to Florence, where having 
feen all-the curioſities that place afforded, he only 
waited to receive ſome remittances from his fa- 
ther, after which he intended to croſs the Ap 
mines to Bolognio, then proceed to Venice, and fo 
through the Tiroloſe to Fienna,. and flattered him- 
felf with * time enough to viſit all the dif- 
ferent courts which compoſe the mighty empire 
of Germany. Velber, 


TRxESE remittances were delayed. much longer 
than he had expected, and when they arrived, 
were accompanied by a poſitive command from 
his father to put an end to his travels, and return 
to England with all the expedition he could. — 
His ſurprize at fo unlooked for an order, would 
have been equal to the mortification it gave him, 
if he had not received a letter from hs ſiſter at 
the ſame time, which informed him, that his be- 
ing ſo ſuddenly recalled was wholly owing to the 


misfortunes in which their family was at preſent 


involved: — that ſoon after his - their 
father had diſcovered” an 8 his 
wife and a perſon who pretended to be a relation, 


RO 
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frequent quarrels. at feparated them ; 
i that he was engaged in a law-ſuit with her, 
and alſo in ſeveral others, with people to whom 
ſhe, in revenge, as it was ſuppoſed, had given 
bonds, dated before marriage, for very great ſums 
of money, pretended to have been borrewed of 
them by her; — that tho” the impoſition was too 
groſs not to be eaſily ſeen — yet the forms 
of the courts of judicature could not be diſpenſed 
with, and the continual demands made upon him 
had laid him under ſuch inconveniencies as obli- 
ged him even to leſſen the number of his ſer- 
vants, and retrench his table : — ſhe added, that 
he ſpoke of his dear Natura with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, and was under a very concern that 
the neceſſity of his affairs would not permit to 
ſend him any more ſuch ſupplies as were requi- 


fate for the proſecution of his travels. 


NATURA at ſirſt felt a very ſhock at 
this aceount; but it is the bleſſing of 
youth, not to be for any length of time affected 
with misfortunes ; his melancholly foon diſſipa- 
ted, and he thought of nothing more than compli- 
ance with the command he had received, and alſo 
to perform it in the cheapeſt manner he could. 
On ſpeaking of his intentions of — — 
be was adviſed to go to Leghorn, which being a 
very great port, it would be no difficulty to 
a ſhip bound for Holland or England, in which 
he might take his paſſage at an eaſy rate. He 
had certainly taken this method, but meeting with 
an Engliſh gentleman, who was on his travels, and 
had not yet been at Rome, was perſwaded by him 
to go back, on his offering to bear the whole ex- 
pences of that route, for the pleaſure of his com- 
pany. — After à ftay of two or three —_— 
* . | e, 
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there, they purſued their journey to Paris, where 
Natura renewed all the former acquaintance he 
had there: the baron d' Eyrac, with whom he 
had contracted an intimate friendſhip, and from 
whom he concealed nothing of his affairs, was 
extremely concerned to hear the occaſion of his 
being recalled ſo much ſooner than he had ex- 
pected, and made him an offer which ſuited very 
well with Natura's inclination to accept: it was 


511 851-454 
THAT an old officer in the army having, ob- 
tained leave to diſpoſe of his — Natura 


ſhould become the purchaſer; and to enable him 
to do 2 —— — —— a ſum of mo- 
ne y, to be retu at ſeveral eaſy payments, as 
he received the profits ariſing from his treop. 


Love and gallantry had already had their turns 
with Natura; — ns the pride of being 
in an independent ſtate, 2 Work in 
him: — as France was in alliance with England, 
there was neither ſhame nor danger in entering 
into her ſervice : — beſides, he conſidered, that 
5 1 7 — 2 — — — to ſup- 
| With money abroad, he cou not expect 
—— be made on him at home that 
— 1 to his former —— 
— and by a captain's pay, joined to ſome 
aſſiſtance . to — ſometimes 
from England, he ſhould be enabled to make a 
very good figure in the world, till the misfortunes 
of his family ſhould be retrieved, and if they ne- 
ver were ſo, he ſhould at leaſt have a proviſion 
for life, in a country he was not weary o. 

is 1550] Ray 40h VO? Gy 3 
_ HF therefore made no heſitation of accepting 
this proof of the baron's friendſhip, 2 
TR lately 


/ 
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diately went about making good his promiſe; and 
what with his money, and the great intereſt he 
had, both with the court and army, Natura was 
diſpenſed with, for not having been in the ſervice 
before; and in a very few days ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a troop of horſe. a 


His father, to whom he wrote an account of 
the ſtep he had taken, with his motives for it, 
was far from being offended at it; tho' he told 
him it added to his trouble, to think his eldeſt ſon 
ſhould be compelled, by his having, entered into 
a ſecond marriage, to have recourle to anx avo- 
cation whatever for bread ; but concluded with 
telling him, that in the ſevere neceſſity of their 
preſent circumſtances, he could not have pitched 
on any thing more agreeable to his inclinations, 
or more honourable in itſelf, > 09 Sonny 


THis letter ſerved to compoſe all the diſquiets 
Natura had of diſobliging a parent, for whom 
he retained the moſt tender, as well as dutiful re- 

rd, ever ſince the kind forgiveneſs he received 

rom him at Mapping, which ſhews the great effect 
of lenity over a mind, where 2 and gene- 
roſity are not wholly extinguiſhed; Which, as.I 


before obſerved, they never are, but by a long 
as he had any need to 


habitude of vice. 

wiſh to be, enjoying all the pleaſures of life in 
a reaſonable way, and rarely tranſgrefling the 
bounds of moderation; and when at any time, 
through the prevalence of example, or the force 
of his own paſſions, he was hurried to ſame little 
exceſſes, were never ſuch as could incur the 
cenſure of di rable or mean. He was punc- 
tual to his payments with the baron, . 


Hz was now as ha 
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ſatisſaction of ſeeing himſelf intirely out of debt 
at three years end ; which manner of behaviour 
ſo endeared him to that gentleman, that few 
friendſhips are to be found more ſincere, than that 
which ſubſiſted between them. 


Bor as ſometimes ariſes out of evil, ſo 
what is in itſelf a real happineſs, is not always 
-without conſequences altogether the reverſe ; as it 

oved to Natura, who from the moſt contented 
ſituation, all owing to the baron's friendſhip, was, 
on a ſudden, by that very friendſhip, thrown in- 
to one of the greateſt trouble and danger. 

ONE morning, as he was dreſſing, the baron 
entered his chamber, with a countenance which 
before he ſpoke, denoted he had ſome what of im- 
| ce to communicate : — Natura eaſily per- 
ceived it,. and to put him out of pain, ordered his 
valet to leave the room; on which the other im- 
2 told him, he was come to deſire a proof 
of that e good-will he had profeſſed for him. 
AI. ſhould, replied he, be the moſt unworthy of 
mankind, if I had not in reality mueh more than 
is in the power of wards to. expreſs, and not look on 
an opportunity given by you of teftifying it, equal 
10 any favour you have beſiquued on me.. 


Tae baron was at preſent in too much agi- 
tation of ſpirit to anſwer. this compliment as he 
would have done at another time; and made 
| haſte to inform him, that the counteſs d' Ermand, 
who on ſome miſunderſtanding with her hus- 
- band, had been confined in a monaſtery. for ſe- 
veral months, without any hopes of obtaining her 
releaſe, had found means to convey a letter to 
him, earneſtly requeſting he would aſſiſt her in 

her eſcape ; — be has acquainted me, oa 
. a i Cc, 
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he, with the plot ſhe has laid; — there is nothing 
impratticable in it; but I cannot do what ſhe de- 
fires without the help of ſome truſty friend, and it 
is you alone I dare rely upon, in a buſineſs, which, 
if not carefully concealed, as well as reſolutely acted, 
may be of very ill conſequence. 


NATURA did not 2 this piece of 
knight-errantry ; but as he thought he ought to 
refuſe nothing to the baron, heſitated not to affur 

him of the moſt ready compliance ; on which th 

other told him,' he muſt get two or three of his 
ſoldiers, who, diſguifed like peaſants, but well 
mounted, and their ſwords concealed under their 
cloaths, muſt attend the expedition, and be at 
hand in caſe they ſhould meet with any refiſtance, 
which, however, he ſaid hg did not apprehend, 
it being but ten ſmall miles to the * the 
road but little frequented, and the time agreed 
upon for the execution of the project twelve at 
night; ſo there was no great danger of any 
interruption, unleſs ſome unfortunate accident 
ſhould happen. — The lady, continued he, in- 
forms me ſhe has obſerved the place where the por- 
treſs conſtantly hangs up the key of the outer gate 
every night, and when the nuns are gone into the 
chapel to their midnight devetions, can eaſily ft 

out : — we have only therefore to be there exactly 
at the time, and be ready to recerve her; and as for 
the reſt, I have already provided a place where ſbe 
may remain undiſcovered, till ſomething can be done 
for her. Hite | | 


Tin baron added many things concerning the 
ill treatment ſhe had received; but Natura did 
not give himſelf any trouble to examine into 
the merits of the cauſe, it was ſufficient for him 
to do what he requeſted of him; „ 
15 | ing 
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being the ſame had been appointed by the lady 
for the buſineſs to be done, he went immediately 
about preparing for it. | 


AccoRDINGLY, he ſelected from out of his 
troop three who ſeemed moſt proper to be em- 
ployed in ſuch an enterprize, and after having 
{worn them to ſecrecy in whatever they ſaw, or 
ſhould happen, though without acquainting them 
with the main of The affair, or mentioning the 
baron d' Eyrac, told them in what manner they 
were to diſguiſe themſelves, and ordered they 
ſhould attend him at the Fauxbourg, a little after 


- 


ten. o'clock the ſame night. 


_ ReJoiced at an opportunity of obliging their 
officer, eſpecially. as they doubted not of bein 

well gratified, each gave a thouſand oaths inſte:d 
of the one required of him, ta be both punctu-! 
ray: faithful in the diſcharge of the truſt repoſed 
in him. . 


In fine, all was conducted with a care and cau- 
tion becoming of the gratitude and eſteem Na- 
tura had for the baron, and as if he had himſelf 
approved of this undertaking, which, as I before 
obſerved, he could not do in his heart. 


Thx two gentlemen, muffled up in their cloaks 
and vizarded, repaired to the Fauxbourg, at the 
appointed time, where they found the ſoldiers on 
the poft allotted for them by their officer ; on 
which they all rode off together, and arrived be- 
fore the walls of the monaſtery ſome few minutes 
before twelve, at which hour preciſely the gate 
was opened, and a woman appeared at it. — To 
prevent the loſs of time, it had been concluded, 
that the baron ſhould not diſmount, but Natura 

| perform 
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perform the office of an equerry, in placing her 
behind him: juſt as he had alighted, and taken 
her in his arms, in order to perform that office, a 
great noiſe was heard; and in an inſtant, our ad- 
venturers found themſelves ſurrounded by more 
than a dozen armed men, who ruſhed upon them 
from the covert of a wood: — the lady ſhrieked, 
and ran back into the convent, on Naturd's let- 
ting her go, in order to draw his ſword againſt 
theſe antagoniſty who ſeemed reſolute, either to 
kill or take him and his aſſociates priſoners: — the 
fight was obſtinate on both fides, tho' the baron 
finding his deſign defeated, had not entered into 
it at farſt, but truſted to the goodneſs of his horſe 
for his eſcape, if his cond 2 — for Natura, 
who being on foot, muſt have been immediately 
ſeized, had not prevented him. — At length, how- 
ever, having received two or three and 
convinced of the impoſſibility of maintaining their 
ground againſt ſuch an inequality of numbers, ſelf- 
preſervation prevailed ; he broke thro' thoſe that 
encompaſſed him, and ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, 
had the good fortune to avoid the miſchief which 
— inevitably befal thoſe he left be · 
ind. 


Tux three troopers gallantly defended their 
captain for ſome time, nor was he idle in making 
thoſe who approached him too near, feel the ſharp- 
neſs of his ſword 3 but not being able to get on 
horfeback, all his courage, or that of his men, 
could not prevent him, and them, from being 
made priſoners. Several of the conquering party 
being officers of juſtice, they conducted them to 
Paris, where the ſoldiers were diſpoſed of in the 
common goal, but Natura who was known, was 
committed to the care of an exempt, who treated 
him with the good manners his 2 
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he had received a pretty deep wound in the ſhoul- 
der, and a ſurgeon was prefently ſent for ; but 
no artery nor finew being touched, no ill confe- 
quence-was like to attend it. 


Ir may be imagined he paſſed the remainder 
of this night in a good deal of diſquiet, as having 
lived long enough in France to know that an at- 
tempt of the ws he had been engaged in would 
find little mercy from the law. — A good part of 
the next day was paſſed, before they carried him 
to the magiſtrate, whoſe office it was to exa- 
mine into fach cauſes, his adverſaries not having 
Prepared their accuſation; the heads of which 
were, that he had attempted a rape upon a mar- 
ried woman of quality ; that he had contrived, 
with other perſons, to take her out of the mo- 
naſtery, and had come with an armed force for 
that purpoſe. Theſe articles having been depoſed 
upon oath, the magiſtrate told him his crime was 
of -a double nature, that he had violated both the 
civil and eccleſiaſtic laws; but as his office ex- 
tended no farther than the former, he had only to 
demand of him what defence he had to make ſor 
himſelf in that part. | 9 


NATURA had no other remedy than to deny 
all that was laid to his charge: — he proteſted, 
as he might truly do, that he was ſo far from en- 
tertaining any criminal deſigns on any lady in that 
monaſtery, that he did not ſo much as know the 
face of any one of them ; and pretended, that be- 
ing only riding out for the benefit of the air, he 
found himfelf attacked by perſons unknown, with 
whom he confeſſed he had fought in his own 
defence. | | 


Bor this availed not at all to his juſtification: 
11 18 
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— his own ſoldiers, who had been examined be- 
fore himſelf, had confeſſed, that they were com- 
manded by their officer to attend him on a certain 
enterprize, in which they were to behave with 
ſecreſy and reſolution; but ſaid, they did not 
know of what ſort it was, till they ſaw a woman 
come to the gate of the monaſtery, whom their 
captain preſently took in his arms, but with what 
intent they could not pretend to ſay. Y 


A LETTER alſo was produced, which ma- 
dame d' Ermand had dropt, and which had occa- 
ſioned this diſcovery of the intrigue, as it con- 
tained the whole method by which ſhe was to be 
taken away; and tho' there was no name ſub- 
ſcribed, appearances were ſtrong againſt Natura 
as the author, and tho* he offered to bring many 
witneſſes to prove it was a hand very different 
from what he wrote, yet it ſerved at leaſt to 
prove that it was ſent by ſome one perſon in the 
company, and that if he were not the principal in 
this conſpiracy, yet being the agent and abettor, 
as it was plain he was, by his bringing his own 
ſoldicrs, he could not be 2 


AFTER a long examination he was remanded 
to the exem ptꝰ's houſe, till the ſitting of the judges, 
which they told him would be in eight days; in 
which interval he was allowed to prepare what 
defence he had to make, and for that purpoſe ad- 

vocates were allowed to come to him, but tio 
other perfon whatever, not even his own ſer- 
vant, and he received attendance from thoſe be- 
longing to the exempt, who alſo fetched from his 
hodgings change of apparel, and all ſuch neceſſa- 
ries as he had occaſion for; care being taken to 
fearch every thing before it came to his hands, in 


- 
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order to prevent any letters being conveyed to him 
that Way. | | . 


In this melancholly ſituation did he paſs his 
time; but that was ſitle in regard to his appre- 
henſions of the future : — as his caſe ſtood there 
was little expectation. of any thing leſs than a 
ſhameful death, perhaps uſhered: in by tortures 
worſe than even that: — his advocates, however, 
and it is likely his accuſers too, were of opinion 
that he had been in reality no more than an agent 
in this buſineſs, and therefore gave him to under- 
ſtand, that if he laid open the whole truth, and 
declared the name of the perſon chiefly concerned, 
it would greatly mitigate the ſeverity of the laws 
in ſuch caſes; but this he would by no means be 
prevailed upon to do, reſolving rather to ſuffer 
every PSP could inflit upon him, than be 
guilty of fo mean and diſhonourable an action as 
— of truſt, even to a perſon indifferent, but 


to a friend villainous in the moſt ſuperlative de- 


gree: alike unmoved by arguments, as inflexible 
to menaces or perſwaſions, he perſiſted in anſwer- 
ing, that he was ignorant of what they aimed at: 
— that he knew nothing of madame d' Ermand 
binafelf, was an intire ſtranger to her, and equal- 
ly ſo to che ill deſigns on her they mentioned, 
either on his own account, or that of any other 
perſon. | 

„H was neither ſo weak nor vain as to flatter 
himſelf his poſitiveneſs in denying what could be 
proved by ſo many wirneſſes, would be of any 


ſerv ien. at his trial; but as it was expected he 


ſhould ſay ſomething in his defence, and could 
ay nathing elic, without giving up his friend, he 
was determined not to depart from what he had 
alledged at firſt. Ka 

HE 
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Tux count d' Ermand, who poſlibly had a 
ſuſpicion of the truth, as it ſeems he lon ay. 
entertained ſome - jealous thoughts of the baro 
d' Eyrac, who had taken all opportunities of teſ- 
tiſying an uncommon gallantry to his wife, would 
have given almoſt a limb to ſatiate his rev 
againſt that gentleman : — the foldiers had been 
re-examined ſeveral times concerning that other 

rſon who was with them at the monaſtery, and 

d made his eſcape; but as they had neither ſeen 
his face, nor heard his name, it was impoſſible for 
them to make any diſcoveries: — theſe poor 
wretches were afterwards put to the torture, but 
that had, nor indeed could have, any other effect, 
than to make them curſe their officer, who had 
been the cauſe of their ſufferings, 


Ix fine, monſieur d' Ermand, and the kindred 
of his wife, joined with the inſtigations of the 
clergy, who thought they had an equal right for 
revenge in this point, prevailed ſo far upon the 
civil r as to procure an order, that 
Natura ſhould himſelf undergo the ſame tortures 
his ſoldiers had done, thereby to extort that con- 
feſſion from him they could no otherwiſe pro- 
cure: — this, notwithſtanding, they had the le- 
nity to inform him of, the day before that which 
was prehxed for the execution, thinking perhaps, 
that the naenace of what he was condemned to 
endure, would be ſufficient : but tho' human 
nature could not but ſhrink under fuch appre- 
henſions, yet did his fortitude remain unſhaken, 
and he thought ef nothing but how to arm hini- 
ſelf,” ſo as to bear all ſhould be inflited on him 


Br there were no more than a few houts 
in which he had to "meditate on what he had to 
9 3 do, 
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do, when his affairs took a very different turn, 
and by the moſt unthought-of means imaginable : 
It was towards the cloſe of day, when the wife 
of the exempt came into his chamber, and having 
locked the door, I am come, captain, ſaid ſhe, to 
offer you life, liberty, and what is yet more, to put 
it in your power to avoid thoſe dreadful tortures, 
which are preparing for you ! — what would you 
do to 7723 your preſerver? — The ſurprize Na- 
tura was in, did not hinder him from replying, 
that there was nothing with which he would not 
purchaſe ſuch a deliverance, provided the terms 
were not inconſiſtent with his honour ; — No, 
reſumed ſhe, I #now by your behaviour ſince in 
cuſtody, and the reſolution with which you have 
withſtood all the temptations laid before you, for 
the umravelling an fair, you have, it is the opinion 
F every one, been led into only by your friendſhip 
to ſome perſon, that you regard nothing ſo much as 
honour ; what I have to propoſe will be no breach 
of it; — but, continued ſhe, time is precious, and 
portunities of ſpeaking to you are ſcarce ; there- 
ore know, in @ few words, that 1 am weary of 
my husband's ill uſage, deſire nothing ſo much as 
to go where I may never ſee him more; and if you 
will make me the companion Fg our flight, and 
ſwear to take care of me till ll atherwiſe diſ- 
poſe 7 myſelf ; I. have diſguiſes for both of us pre- 
2 


fare | 


and this might you ſhall be free. 
NATURA had little need to heſitate if he 
ſhould accept this propoſal: — he ſaw there w:s 
at leaſt a chance for eſcaping the dangers to which 
he was expoſed; and ſhould the woman's plot miſ- 
carry, and he detected of being an accomplice in 
it, his condition could not, even 7 4 worſe 
than it was at preſent ; he therefore embraced her 
with a fervor which ſhe ſeemed very well None 
* 9 


ly 
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' with, and aſſured her in the moſt ſolemn manner he 
would return all the obligations ſhe conferred on 
him, by ſuch ways as ſhould be moſt agreeable to 
her. She then told him ſhe had not ſlept for ſome 
time in the ſame bed with her husband, and there- 
fore might eaſily come to him again as ſoon as 
the family were gone to their reſpective apart- 
ments; and having ſaid this, went out of the 
room haſtily, tho' not without returning his ſa- 
-lute, and telling him he was worthy of greater 
riſques than thoſe ſhe was about to run. 


Hs was no ſooner left alone, than he began to 
reflect on the capriciouſneſs of his deſtiny, which 
to preſerve him from ſuffering for a crime he was 
innocent of, was about to make him in reality 
guilty of one of the very ſame nature: it is like- 
TY, however, he was not troubled with many ſcru- 
ples on this head; or if any aroſe in his mind, 
they were ſoon diſſipated in the conſideration of 
what he: owed to his own ſafety, which he yer 
could not greatly flatter himſelf with the hope of, 
as he was not ignorant how difficult it was for a 
delinquent to * the diligence of thoſe ſent in 
ſearch of him . The chance of ſuch a thing not- 
withſtanding was not to be neglected ; and he 
waited with an impatience adequate to the occa- 
ſion, for the hour in which he expected his deli- 
verance. $8 


IT was little more than eleven o'clock, when 
ſhe came into the chamber in the habit of a coun- 
try fellow, which ſo intirely diſguiſed her, that till 
ſhe ſpoke, he took her for one of thoſe who at- 
tend the priſoners in the circumſtances he then 
was, and imagined ſome accident had prevented 
the execution of her plot; but he was ſoon con- 
vinced of his error, 9 ſpeaking, and at the 


ſame 
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ſame time preſenting him with a coat, wig, and 
every thing proper to make him paſs for ſuch as 
' ſhe appeared herſelf : — the reader may ſuppoſe 
he waſted not much time in equipping himſelf, 
or in making any idle compliments; it was ſcarce 
midnight, when they both got ſafely out of the 
oo the door of which the ſhut ſoftly after 
er. wy 


SHE then propoſed to him to go to the Faux- 
bourg, whence they might, without any ſuſpicion, 
as paſſing for poor countrymen, get into the o 
road before day-break ; but he would needs ſtop 
at the baron d Eyrac's, judging with good reaſon 
that they might be more ſecurely concealed in his 
houſe, till the ſearch ſhould be over, than to pre- 
tend to travel in any ſhape whatever. She, who 

knew not what obligations the baron had to be 
faithful to him in this point, at firſt oppoſed it; 
but he at length prevailed, and they went boldly 
to the door; the family not being all in bed, it 
was immediately opened, but in the dreſs they 
were, found ſome difficulty to be admitted to the 
baron, who, the ſervant told them, was: aſleep ; 
but Natura, with an admirable preſence of mind, 
replied, that he had brought a letter from a friend 
| in the country of the utmoſt importance, and mutt 
| be delivered into the baron's own hands directly; 
| on which he was at laſt won to let them come 
into the hall, while he ſent to let his lord know. 


|  _ WRHRETHER the baron had any ſuſpicion of the 
truth, or not, is uncertain, but he ordered the 
1 men ſhould be brought up ; - Natura, however, 
thought it moſt proper to ſpeak to him alone, 
| therefore left his companion below : — never was 


ſurprize greater than that of this nobleman, when 
. che other diſcovered himſelf to him, and the = 
[ oth} / 
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by which he had been ſet free. A er the firſt de- 
monſtrations of joy and gratitude for the integrity 
he had ſhewn in reſofv ing to endure every thing, 
rather than betray the truſt tepoſed'in bim, if was 
judged neceſſary to fend for his deliverer, to whom 
on her coming, up; the baron made many compli- 
ments. Me! ee. 3 MI | | 1 7 


Ou diſcourſing on what method was beſt fo 
them to take, in order to prevent diſcoyery, thi 
baron would by no means ſuffer them to purſue 
that of endeavouring to quit France till the ſearch 
would be made ſhould be entirely over; he told 


them, he had a place where he could apſwer with 
his life for their concealment, whlch indeed . 
that he had provided for the counte's d” Ermay 
in caſe they had not been diſappointed = "hs 
deſigns. < There, ſaid he, 'y0u may. remain, gud 
be: Furn(/hed "with. alt things neceſſary ; — . cap 
come frequently to you, and inform you what paſſes, 
and when you may depart with Jafety, after we 
have rontrived tbe meant. e orien 
Tux exempt's wife, as well as Natura, high- 
ly apptoved of this offer; ald the baron knowing 
any ſtay in his houſe might be dangerous both to 
himſelf and them, preſently dreſſed himſelf, and 
went with them to the houſe he mentioned, where 
having ſeen them ſafe lodged, took his leave for 
that night, but ſeldom let a day paſs without ſee- 
ing them. g n 7 + „ ys on Py 
Tn f Eine Ane 1 
doubtleſs the Bhly. aſylum which 


* . | LJ 7 4 
Tais was 


could have protected them from the ſtrict ſearch 


was made the next day; the Houfe of eve 

ſon, with whom either Natura 2 

had the leaſt acquaintance, was carefully exam. 
oon over in that part, 

F 2 they 
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they ſuppoſed. them to have left the city, and 
officers were ſent; in purſuit of them every road 
Fro could be imagined to take; ſo that had they 
, they muſt unavoidably.have been taken. But 
not to be too tedious, it was five weeks before the 
baron could think it ſaſe for them to leave Paris; 
and then hearing their enemies had loſt all hope of 
finding them, and that the general opinion was, 
that they were quite got off, he told Natura 
that he believed they now might venture to go, 
taking proper precautions. On taking leave, he 
compelled Natura to accept of bills to the value 
of his commiſſion, which, as he ſaid, being loſt 
meerly on his account, it was his duty to re- im- 
burſe: — nothing could be more tender than the 
Parting of theſe two faithful friends; — neceſ- 
aunty however, muſt be obeyed ; — they ſepara- 
ted, after having ſettled every thing between them, 
and ' mutually promiſed * a correſpondence 
by letters. | Ons) 


I was judged beſt, and ſafeſt for them, to keep 
ſtill in the ſame diſguiſe till they ſhould be en- 
tirely out of the French dominions, which hap- 
ply at length they were, without the leaſt ill ac- 
cident befalling them, none ſuſpecting them for 
other than they appeared, though the ſearch after 
them was very ſtrict, and a great reward offered 
for apprehending them. — As ſoon as they arrived 
at Dover, both threw off their borrowed ſhapes; 
Natura was again the fine gentleman, and his 
companion a very agreeable woman, who was ſo 
well ſatisfied with what ſhe had done, and the 
behaviour of Natura towards her, that ſhe had 
| loſt nothing of her good looks by the fatigue of 
her journey. Need | 


Hex they waited ſome time for the e 
. ; ; 18 
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his ſervant, who knew nothing what was become 
of his maſter, ſince he had made his eſcape from 
the;exempt, till he was entirely out of the king-' 
dom, but had, all this while, been kept in good' 
heart by the baron, who ſtill had told him he was' 


ſafe and well, and that he ſhould ſoon hear news' © 


of him to his ſatisfaction ; this faithful domeſtic, 
hom they had no pretenſions to detain, ' now 
came with all his baggage, and Natura returned 
to London, in an equipage, not at all inferior to 
that in which he had left it. ee 


Tus firſt thing he did was to place the ex- 
empt's. wife in a handſome lodging, and then went 
to wait upon his father, who had been much 
him for a much longer time than he had been ac- 
cuſtomed to be ſilent. The old gentleman was 
rejoiced' to ſee him, after an abſence of near fits 
years, but - ſorry. for the. occaſion, as' his affairs 
were greatly exed, on account of the law 
ſuits before mentioned, which being moſt of them 
in were like to be ſpun out to a tedious. 
length; but Natura + ſoon informed him that he 
was in a condition, which at preſent did not ſtand 
in need of any aſſiſtance from him, and that he 
was determined to enter into ſome buſineſs for his 


Bur in the midſt of theſe determinations, the 
remembrance of his unhappy contract with Har- 
riot came into his mind; he thought he had rea- 
ſon to fear ſome intetruption in his deſigns from 
the malice and wickedneſs of that woman: but 
being loth to renew the memory of his former 
follies, he forbore making any mention of it to- 
his father, till that tender parent, not doubting 
but it would be a great ſatisfaction to him, to 

F 3 know 
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know himſelf entirely freed from all claims of the 
nature ſhe had pretended to have on him, ac- 


1 him, that after he was ſent away; the 
ſtep he had ee was to get the gs ova 


e er aps. „ 0 


Tur tranſported 3 no Abet heard be 
had done ſo, than he cried out, By what means, 


dear fir, was ſhe prevailed upon to relinquiſh a 
title, by which be certainly. e to make we Ay 
very great advantage. . 11 9 1h 


. dndeea, fad the faber, I dna rut ade, al 


1. off ered, 1 yo 
laughed ot the . 1 f he 
wen mot 10 be wem by gentle meant] uh den 
10 25 of fmoeifs,, fo mich” as torus er all 
attempts that way, when I wat to e was in 
cuſtody o hoy, ave of the compter, un cacvennt of 
Ame i debts fhe had contratted : — on this yaur um. 
cle put it into my head to charge her with ſeveral 
actions in fiftttrous names; fo that bei Fry 
"of procuring bail, and going to be . to priſon, 
when 1 ſent 4 perſon to her with an offer to diſ- 
charge her from all her preſent incumbrances, on- 
condition ſhe gave up the contract, which I aſſured 
her, at the ſame time, ſhe would not be the better 
for, it being my intention you ſhould my abroad 
for life. 


This, continued — in the exigence' foe then 
was, He thought it beſt to accept of, and I got 
clear of the matter, with hed leſs expence - than 
I had + runs ber real debts not amounting to 
above balf what I had once propoſed to give her. 


NATURA 
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- NATURA was charmed to find himſelf deli- 
vered from all the ſcandal, and other vexations, 
with: which he might. otherwiſe have been perſe- 
cuted his whole life long, both by herſelf and 
the emiſfaries ſhe had always at hand, might have 


employed againſt him: nor was he much leſs de- 


lighted to hear that ſhe had alſo received ſome 
part of the puniſhment her crimes deſerved, in 
the difappointment of all her impudent and high- 
raiſed expectations. 


Having' nothing now to diſturb him in the 
proſecution of his purpoſe, he ſet about it with 
the utmoſt diligence ; and as he had. a conſidera- 
ble quantity of ready money by him to offer either 
by way of præmium, or purchaſe, there was 
not, indeed, any great danger of his cantiming 
long without employment, nor that, ſo qualified, 
he might not alſo be able to chuſe out * 
one which ſhould: be moſt agreeable: to his incli 


nations. 


- ACCORDINGLY he in a little time hearing of a 
gentect poſt under the government that was to be 
diſpoſed on, he laid out part of his money in the 
purchaſe of it, and with the remainder ſet up the 
exempt's wife in a milliner's ſhop, in which, be- 
ing a woman of a gay polite behaviour, ſhe ſoon 
acquired great buſineſs; eſpecially as ſhe pretended 
to have left France on the ſcore of religion, and 
went conitantly every day to prayers, after having 
formally renounced the errors of the church of 
Rome : Natura viſited her very often out of gra- 
titude, and perhaps ſome ſparks of a more warm 
paſſion; and they had happy hours together, 
which the talk of their paſt adventures contri- 
buted to heighten, as afflictions once overcome, 
ſerve'to enhance preſent happineſs. | 
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SEVERAL matches were now propoſed to Va. 
tura, but he rejected them all; whether it were 
that he had not ſeen the face capable of fixing 
his heart, or whether he was willing to wait the 
determination of his father's affairs, in order to 
marry to greater advantage, it is hard to ſay; 
tho” probably the latter was the true reaſon; for 
ambition now began to diſplay itſelf in his bo- 
ſom, and by much got the better of thoſe fond 
emotions which a few years paſt had engroſſed 
him: he now began to think that grandeur had 
charms beyond beauty, though far from being in- 
ſenſible of that too, he was not without other 
amours than that he ſtill continued with the French 
woman: the raiſing his fortune was, however, 
His principal view, and for that purpoſe he neg- 
lected nothing tending to promote it; he made 
his court to thoſe of the great men, who he knew 
could be ſerviceable to him with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that he had many promiſes of their intereſt for a 
better poſt, as ſoon as opportunity preſented. 


FoRTuNE for a while ſeemed inclined to fa- 
vour him in a laviſh manner; his mother-in-law 
died, and with her many of the vexatious ſuits 
dropped, and others were compromiſed at an eaſy 
Tate, ſo that his father was ſoon in a condition to 
make a ſettlement upon him ſufficient to qualify 
him for a ſeat in parliament, which, on the fir 
vacancy, thro' favour, he got into, though at that 
time the houſe was not crowded with placemen, 
25 it ſince has been: in fine, he was beloved and 
careſſed by perſons of the higheſt rank, and every 
one looked upon him as a man who, in time, 
— make a very conſiderable figure in the 
world, 248 3 | 1. tal 


nine, 


Hrs friends remonſtrating that as he was twenty 
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ty-nine, it was time for him to think of marriage, | 
and a propoſal being made on that account with 
a young lady, of an ancient and honourable. fa- 
mily, who, beſides a large fortune in her own 
hands, had the reputation of every other requi- 
ſite to render that ſtate agreeable, he heſitated 
not to embrace it: — he made his addreſſes to 
her, ſhe accepted of them, and in as ſhort a time 
as could be expected, conſented to give him her 
hand; — the kindred on both ſides were very well 
pleaſed, and tho' her family had ſome advanta- 
ges in point of birth over his, yet as he ſeemed 
in a fair way of doing honour to it, there was 
not the leaſt objection made; but articles were 
drawn, and a day appointed for the wedding. 


Bur how little dependance is to be placed on 
fortune] how. precarious are the ſmiles of that un- 
certain goddeſs, when moſt ſecure of her promiſed 
favours, and juſt upon the point, as we imagine, 
of receiving all we have to wiſh. from her, ſhe 
often ſnatches my the expected good, and ſhowers 
upon us the worſt of miſchiefs treaſured in her 
ſtore-houſe | — Some few, days before that which 
was to crown his hopes, he happened in company 
to be diſcourſing of his travels, and mentioning 


ſome things he had ſeen in France, a gentleman 


who imagined he ſpoke too favourably of the che- 
valier St. George, and pretended he had alſo been 
there, took upon him to contradict. almoſt all he 
ſaid roncerning that place. and perſon;. Natura 

knowing himſelf in the right, and being a little 


—— — maintained me owe of what 
Hedged, with more impetuoſity than. polic 
perhaps would have ſuffered him to have done - 
another time; and the other no leſs warmly 


ſing, paſſion high on both ſides; — th 
2 given — — no leſs 
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quick with his ſword than his repartee, ſeveral 
paſſes were made, but the company parted them: 
and though they ſtayed togother, neither of them 
was reconciled, for in- humourfor what was 
CIT 451933 CiÞs 3 { «> * 
Fre tal, 1 . 1 ART 
Ix going home Natura and en gentleman kept 
together; 'as their way happenech/ to be the ſame, 
when, fee the wild effects of -rage | all on 
a ſudden the perſon who had been his antagoniſt, 
and, it ſeemns, Had followed, came up to them, 
wich his ford drawn, and told Natura he was a 
ſcoundrel, and a fool, for what he had ſaid ; his 
words, and the ſight of his weapon, made him 
put himfelf immediately in a poſture of defence, 
which indeed he had need of; for had. he been 
leſs nimble, he had received the ſword of the 
other in his body, before the gentleman - who 
was witk him could do any thing to ſeparate 
them ; nor were his efforts fox that ſe-ſuf- 
keient - to prevent them from engaging - with a 
vehemenee; which permitted neither of making 
uſe of much skill: it was however the chance of 
Natura to give his adverſary a wound, which 
made him fall, as he imagined, dead; on which 
the difintereſted perſon made the beſt of his way, 
as being afraid of being taken up by the watch, 
who were then juſt coming by : — Nature did 
the ſame, and thinking it improper to go home, 
went to the houſe of a friend, in'whom he could 
confide, and who, on enquiry the next day, 
brought him an account, that the perſon with 
whom he had fought was dead, but had lived 
long enough to acquaint thoſe who took him up, 
by whom he had received his hurt; and that 
_ wiltrants'were already out for apprehending the 
n en 
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. . WraT now was to be done! Natera found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of going ditectly out 
of the way, and by that means endanger the loſs 


of his employment, and alſo of his intended 
bride; or by ſtaying expoſe himſelf to a ſhameful 
trial at the Old Bailey, which, he had reaſon to 
fear, would not end in his favour, the deceaſed 
having many friends and relations at the bar ; and 
the very perſon who had been witneſs of their 
combat, ſomewhat a-kin to him: — it was there- 
fore his own inclination, as well as the advice of 
his friends; that prevailed on bim to make his 
eſcape into ſome foreign part, while they were 
looking for him at home; which he accordingl 
did ä poſt for Harwich, 


s of his horſe, he ar- 


Hr had leiſure now to ref 
venture, which afforded the moſt melancholly re- 
troſpect; the happy ſituation he had been in, and 
the almoſt aſſured hopes of being continued in 
for life, made his preſent one appear yet worſe, 
than in reality it was: he now on. himſelf , 
as doomed to be — ν eo 
from his native country for ever, and the ſociety 
of: all his friends, and torn beyond even a poſſi- 
es Paget — lady, to whom! he 
was ſo near being united for ever, whom he lo- 
ved, and whole e and. kindred. had given 
him juſt ion of advancement in the world. 
SW ine hee? LJ . f If 12 t . 7 * 
Tunsx gloomy thoughts took him wholly. up 
for ſome days, — not yet arrived at hole, 
years, in Which misfortunes too deeply on 
the foul 3 theſe vexatious-accidents by degrees loſt - 


much of their ferocity, and he began to conſider 
F 6 how 
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how much beneath a man of courage it was to 
give way to deſpair at any event whatever, and 
that he ought to look forward, and endeavour to 
retrieve, not lament, the miſchief that was paſt 
He wrote to his father an exact account of eve 
thing, and intreated his advice: he ſent alſo a 
letter to the young lady, full of the moſt tender 
ons, and preſſures for the continuance of 
her affection; though this latter was more for the 
fake of form than any hope he had of being gran- 
ted what he asked, or as he was circumſtanced, 
any benefit he could have received from it, if 
obtained. | | 1 TRE? 


Tux anſwer his father ſent, gave him both 
pain and pleaſure; it informed him, that the 
wounds he had given the perſon with whom he 
fought, were not mortal; that it was only the 
vaſt effuſion of blood which had thrown him into 
a fainting, which occafioned the report of his 
death, and that he was now in a fair way of re- 
covery; ſo that he, Natura, might return as ſoon 
as he pleaſed, there being no danger on account 
of the rencounter; but that the occaſion: of that 
quarrel being a affair, and repreſented in its 
worſt colours by ſome. private enemies, it had 
reached the ears of the miniſtry, who, looking 
on him as a diſſaffected perſon, had already diſ- 
poſed of his employment; he alſo informed him, 
that he muſt not flatter himſelf with being able 
ever hereafter to be thought qualified to an 
place or office under the government: — he alſo 
added, that the friends of his intended bride were 
ſo incenſed againſt him, that they proteſted, they 


would ſooner : ſee her in her coffin, than in the 
arms of a man who had incurred the oflious ap- 
pellation of a Jacobite; and that: ſhe wry" 
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preſſed her deteſtation of the principles he was 
now accuſed of, with no leſs virulence; and con- 
tempt; — had torn. the letter he had ſent to her 
in a thouſand pieces; and to ſhew how much ſhe 
was in earneſt, had accepted the addreſſes of a 
gentleman, who had been long his rival, and to 
whom it was expected ſhe would ſoon be married. 


Ir Natura rejoiced to find himſelf cleared of 
having been the death of a fellow- creature, he 
was equally mortified at having rendered himſelf 
obnoxious to thoſe who alone were capable of 
gratifying bis ambition: as for the change in the 
lady's ſentiments concerning him, he was under 
much leſs concern; he thought the affection ſhe 
profeſſed for him muſt have been very ſmall, when 
a difference of opinion in ſtate- affairs, and that too 
but ſuppoſed, could all at once erace it, and ra · 
ther deſpiſed, than lamented, the bigotry of party- 
zeal, which had occaſioned -it : — his good ſenſe 
made him know, that to deny all the good qua- 
lities of a perſon, meerly becauſe thoſe, good qua- 
lities were not ornaniented with the favours of 
fortune, was both unjuſt and mean; and the 
proof ſhe gave of her weakneſs and ungeneroſity 
in this point, intirely deſtroyed all the paſſion he 
once had for her, and conſequently all regret for 
the loſs of her. 


He could not, however, think of returning to 
England yet a while; his father's letter had given 
ſome hints, as if there was a deſign on foot, and 
he was confirmed ſoon after of the truth of it, 
for expelling him the houſe; and he thought it 

a ug 
was beſt to ſpare his enemies that labour, and 
quit it of his own accord: and in this he found 
bunfelf intirely right, when on writing to ſome 
perſons of condition, with whom he had been 
moſt 
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moſt intimate, he found by their anſwers, that it 
vn nde known he had been in che French ſer- 
vice, which both himſelf and his father had kept 
a ſecret; even from their neareſt kindred ; not 
there was any thing in it which could be con- 
ſtrued into a crime, as the nations were then in 
alliance, but becauſe as he could not poſſibly en- 
oy a commiſſion there, without conforming to 
yy ceremonies: of the Romiſb chureh, it muſt in- 
fallibly be a hindrance to his advancement in a 
Proteſtuut cduntry. It is certain, Næruu was of a 
temper to make good the proverb, That when one 
is at Rome, one nut do a, they do at Rome: 
and though he had gone to hear 'ma/s, decauſe it 
was his intereſt, and the noceſſity ef his affairs 
obliging him in a manner to ſeek his bread At that 
time, yet was” he far from approving the ſuper- 
ſtitions of that church ; all that he could. write, 
however, or his friends urge for Him n this head, 
was ineffectual he paſſed Nt tand à jaco- 
Bire with every body: purſuant cha foe to > his 
reſolution of continuing abroad, till theſe diſ- 
courſes ſhould be a little worn out, he wrote 
again to his father, and ſettled his affairs fo as to 
receive remittances of money, at the adapt 30h 
eee to go“. 
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e | 


The power of fear over a mind, weak either by na- 
ture, or infirmities of body : The danger of its 
leading to deſpair, is fhewn by the condition Na- 
tura was reduced to by the importunities of prieſts 
. of different per ſiuqſiois. This cbapter alſo de- 
mon/trates, the little power people have of judging 
what is really beſt for them, and that what hat 
the appearance of the ſevereft diſappointment, is 


- frequently the greateſt good. 
4” ä * 


AS to loſe the memory of his diſgtace, or at 
leaſt all thoſe gloomy reflections it had oc- 
caſioned, was the chief motive which had made 
Natura reſolve to travel a ſecond time, it was a 
matter of indifference to him Which way he 
went. He firſt took care to malte himſelf maſ- 
ter of all that was worth obſervation. in Halland, 
where he found little to admire, except the Stadt- 
houſe, and the magnificence with which king #44 
Lam, after his acceſſion to the crown of theſe 
kingdoms, had ornamented his palace at Las z 
but the rough, unpolite behaviour of the people, 
diſguſted him ſo much, that he ſtayed no longer 
among them than was neceſſary to ſee what the 
place _— —_—_ on to Bruſſels, 
Anttotrp, and, in fine, left no great city, either 
in Durch or French Flanders —— 
went into Germam, where his firſt route was to 
Hanruer, having, it ſeems, a curioſity of ſeeing 
a prince, whoſe-brows were one day to be incir- 


cled with the crown of England; but this-couny 
try was, at that'time,.ufoilow: and wretched: a 
condition, that whether he'tooked on the build · 
el Ings, 
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ings, the lands, or the appearance of the inhabi- 
tants, all equally preſented a ſcene of poverty to 
his eyes; he therefore made what haſte he could 
out of it, having found nothing, except the Elec- 
tor himſelf, that gave him the leaſt ſatisfaction. 
He was alſo at ſeveral other petty courts, all 
which ſerved to inſpire in him not the moſt fa- 
vourable idea of Germany. A 


Ar length he arrived at Vienna, a city pom- 
enough to thoſe who had never ſeen Rome 

and Paris; but however it may yield to them in 
elegance of buildings, gardening, and other deli- 
cacies of life, it was yet more inferior in the man- 
ners of the people; — he perceived among the 
perſons of quality, an affectation of grandeur, a 
fate without greatneſs, and in the lower rank of 
gentry,” a certain ſtiffneſs, even to the meaneſt, 
and an inſufferable pride, which came pretty near 
; — the coſtly,” but ill- contrived parades 
frequently made, diſcovered: leſa their riches 
than their bad taſte, and appeared the more ridi- 
culous to Natura, as they were extolled for their 
magnificence and elegance; but, even here, as 
indeed all over Germany, the courts of Berlin 
and Dreſden excepted, you ſee rather an aim of 
attracting admiration and reſpect, than the power 
of it. "Theſe, however, were the fentiments of 


Natura, others perhaps may judge differently. 
Bur whatever may be the deficiencies of Ger- 
many in matters of genius, wit, judgment, and 
manners, there is none in bens and good 
wine; and though: their faſhion of c is 
not altogether ſo polite, nor ſo agreeable to the 
palates of others as their own, yet it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in their way, they are very great 
epieures 3 but though they generally eat vora- 
2 


ciouſly, 
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ciouſly, they drink yet more; and ſo nimbly do 
they pd glaſs — that a ſtranger finds it 
no ſmall difficulty to maintain his ſobriety among 

NATURF's too great compliance with their 
intreaties in this. point, had like to have proved 
fatal to him: — the: ſtrength of the wines, and 
drinking them in a much larger quantity than he 
had been accuſtomed to; ſo inflamed his blood, 
that he ſoon fell into a violent fever, which for” 
ſome days gave thoſe that attended him, little 
hopes of his recovery ; but by the skill ef his 
phyſician, joined to his youth, and the goodneſs 
of his conſtitution, the force of the diſtem- 
per at laſt abated, yet could not be ſo intirely era- 
dicated, as not to a certain preſſure and de- 
bility upon the nerves, by ſome called a fever on 
the ſpirits, which ſeemed to — either an 
atrophy or conſumption; his complexion grew 
pale — livid, and his ſtrength and fleſh © viſi- 
bly waſted; and what was yet worſe, the vigour 

his mind decayed, in proportion with that of 
his external frame, inſomuch that, falling into a 
deep melancholy, he conſidered himſelf as on the 
brink of the grave, and expected nothing but diſ- 


ſolution every hour. Ul 


Wall x he continued in this languiſhing con- 
dition, he was frequently viſited by the prieſts, who 
in ſome parts of Germany, particularly at Vienna, 
are infinitely more inveterate againſt Proteſtan- 
ti/m than at Paris, or even at Rome, though the 
papaliſeat; as indeed any one may judge, who bas 
heard of the many and cruel —. 2 practi- 
ſed upon the poor Proteftarits by the emperors, 
in ſpite of the repeated obligations they have had 
to thoſe powers who. profeſs the. doctrines of Cai- 


Din 
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vin and Luther; but gratitude is no part of the 
characteriſtie of a German. ay 


weme yermiot tbl emma wh noted I 
"Tazss venerable diſtracters of the human 
mind, were perpetually ringing hell and damna- 
tion in dis ears, in caſe; he; abjured not, before 
his death, the errors in which he had been edu- 
cated, and continued iin ſd many years, and by 
acts of penance and devotion, recancile himfeff 
to the mother church ; they pleaded: the antiquity 
of their faith, brought all the fatbers they could 
muſter up, to prove that alone was truly ortho- 
dox, and chat all diſſenting from it was à ſin not 
to be forgiven. Eo i 866 bags ; 
ers 70 9g7UT 207 wohne: 
Ox the other hand, the: Engliſh. ambaiſador's 
chaplain, who knew. wall: enough; what they were 
about, omitzed nothing chat might confirm him 
n the pr inciples :of the::reformiation, and Con- 
vince him that the chureh of ENand, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, had departed :ahly::from the errors 
which hadi crept into the primitive church, not 
from the . ehurch itſelf, and that all the ſuperſti- 
tious doctrines now preached up by the Romiſh 
prieſts, were only ſo many impoſitions of their 
own, caleulated to inrich themſelves, and keep 
199. e . 


C 


weak minds in awe. 11 


NA URA, who had till nov contented him- 
ſelf with underſtand ing moral duties, and had never 
examined into matters of controverſy between the 
two, religions, new found both had ſo much to 
ſay:indafence.of their different modes of wor- 
ſhip, that he became very much divided in his 
ſentiments; and each remonſtrating to him by 
turns, the danger of dying in a wrong belief, 
wrought ſo far upon the pfeſent weaknels of his 


intellects, as to bring him into a as of 
| ideas, 
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ideas: which might, in time, either have driven 
him into deſpair, or made him queſtion the vety 
fundamentals of à religion, the metits df which 
its profeſſors ſeemed to place ſo much in things 
rn rr rr eee 8 


By chis may be * how ſts chr fiene 
ſuffers by the unhappy diviſions among the- pro- 
feſſors of it: — much it is to be wiſhed, though 
little to be hoped, that both ſides "would be pre- 
vailed upon to recede à little from their preſent 
ſtiffneſs in opinion, or be at leaſt leſs virulent in 
maintaining it; ſince each, by endeavouring to 
expoſe amd confute what they "look upon as = 
abſurdity” in the other, join in contributin 
render the truth of the whole ſuſpetted, — 
only give a handle to the avowed enemies, of ue 
preciating and ridiculing all'the ſacred 
of 2 but alſo ſtagger the faith of a great 

1 Lov — and afford but "too 
plauſible pretence for that whieb goes . 
the name eee, and is of ne . 
the faſhion, 


In another ſituation, n ee ads 
have been little ea wic with any thing could 
have been ſaid on this ſcore but Wealth and k- 
neſs make a wide difference in our way of think 
ing: — when ſurrounded by the gay pleaſures of 


life, and in the full vigour and capacity of enjoy- 


ing them, weeither do not reflect at all, or but 
curſorily on the evil day; but when cold imbe- 
cility ſteals upon us, either through age or acci- 
dents, and death and eternity Rate us in the face, 
we have quite other feritiments, other 'wiſhes :— 
whoever firmly believes, that in leaving this lifey 


we but ſtep into another, either of happineſs or 
miſery, and and that which ever it proves, will be 


without 
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without end, or poſſibility of change, and that the 
whole of future — anger on the road we 
take in going out of this world, will be very 
fearful leſt he ſhould chuſe the wrong; and it is 
not therefore ſtrange, that while, with equal force, 
the papiſt pulled one way, and the prote/tant ano- 
ther, the poor penitent ſhould be involved in the 
moſt terrible uncertainty. ; 


. Happy, therefore, was it, both for the reco- 
very of his mind and body, that his phyſicians 
ing all their recipes had little effect, adviſed 
him to ſeek relief from the waters of the Spa, 
and as it was their opinion, they would be of 
more efficacy, when drank upon the ſpot, he ac- 
cordingly took his journey thither, but by; reaſon 
of, his weakneſs, was obliged to be carried the 
whole way in a litter... 


I is probable, that being eaſed of the 
perplexities the inceſſant admonitions of the prieſts 
of different opinions had given him, contributed 
as much as the waters to his amendment; but to 
which ever of theſe cauſes it may be imputed, it 
is cextain that he every day became better, and as 
his ſtrength of body returned, ſo did that of his 
mind, zin proportion; with his apprehenſions of 
death, his diſquiets about matters of religion ſub- 
ſided alſo, and whenever any thing of that kind 
came croſs his thoughts, it was but by ſtarts, and 
was ſoon diſſipated with other ideas, which many 
objects at this place preſented him with. | 


Bur that to which he was chiefly indebted for 
the recovery. of his former gaiety of temper, was 
meeting with an Engliſh family, with whom be 
had been extremely intimate; the lady had come 


1:3 
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thiches. zer dhe fame purpoſe he had done, ber buſ- 
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band being very tender of her, would needs ac- 
company her, and they brought with them their 
only daughter, a young lady of great beauty, and 
not above eighteen, in hopes, as they ſaid, of alle- 
viating a certain melancholly, to which ſhe was 
addicted, without any cauſe, at leaſt any that was 
viſible, for it. . r 


' NATURA had often ſeen the amiable Maria 
(for ſo ſhe was called) but had never felt for her 
any of thoſe pleaſing, and equally painful, emo- 
tions, which a nearer converſation with her now 
inſpired him with : — he had always thought her 
very handſome, but ſhe now appeared perfectly 
adorable in his eyes : — the manner of her be- 
haviour, that modeſt ſweetneſs which appeared 
through her whole deportment, and ſeemed, as it 
were, a part of her Gul, had for him irreſiſtible 
charms; and as he very well knew the circum- 
ſtances of her family ſuch, as his friends could 
make no' reaſonable objections againſt, nor his 
own ſuch as could be theught contemptible by 
- thoſe of her kindred, he attempted not to repel 
the ſatisfaction which he felt, in the hopes of be- 
ing one day able to make an equal impreſſion on 
her heart. 


THe very firſt uſe he made of his intire reco- 
very from his late indiſpoſition, was an endea- 
vour to convince her how much her preſence had 
contributed to it, and that the ſupremeſt wiſh his 
ſoul could form, was to enjoy it with her in the 
neareſt, and moſt tender union, as long as life 
continued. — She received the deelarations he 
made her of his paſſion with great reſerve, and 
yet more coldneſs; and affected to take them 
only for the effects of a gallantry, which the 
old him was far from being, agreeable to a perſon 

of 
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of her. humour: but he imputing her behaviour 
only to an excels. of that extreme madeſty which 
accompanied all her words and actions, was ſo far 
fram being rebuffed at it, that he acquainted her 
paxents wich his inclinations, and, at the fame 
time, intreated their permiſſion * e 
his addreſſes to her. kf 


Bor of them heard his propofals with a joy 
which it was impoſſible for either, eſpecially the 
mother of that lady, to conceal : : each cried 
out, almoſt at the fame time, that the ſentiments 
he expreſſed for their daughter, was. an | honour 


they hoped ſhe had too .much good ſenſe not to 


accept with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and added, 
that they, would immediately lay their commands 
1 her, to receive him in the manner the ought 
to do, md wHack 2 hk 3 bt 11 


As their | iles and fortunes were oroatty; equi- 
valent, and Maria, beſides her being an heireſs, 
had beauty enough to expect to marry, even above 
My rank, . could not keep imſelf from 

a little aſtoniſhed at the extrayagance of 
Wy ure they teſtified. at the offer he had mode: 
parents generally take ſome time to conſider, be- 
fore they give their aſſent to a propoſal of this ſort; 
and as he knew they were very well acquainted 
with the occaſion. of his . England this ſe- 
cond time, ri were of a party the moſt oppo- 
fite that could be to that he Was ſuſpected to 


have favoured, their extreme Teadineſs to diſ- 


pole of their only ughter, and with, her their 
5 eſtate, to Mas med, the more ge, 
as he had been, eyer ſincg he conceived a pal: 
bon for; ; Maria, in the moſt terrible apprehen- 
on 6 See with oþ 8 Gli, rompran from 
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them, meerly on the account of his ſuppoſed 


principles. 


THe tranſport; however, that ſo unexpected a 
condeſcenſion gave him, prevented him from ex- 
amining too deeply what might be the motives 
that induced them to it, and he gave himſelf 
wholly up to love, gratitude, and the delightful 
thoughts of being in a ſhort time poſſ of. all 
he at preſent wiſh d, or imagined he ever ſhould 


* '& 


Bur how were all theſe rapturous expectations 
daſhed; when foon after going to viſit Maria, he 
found her lovely eyes halgdrowned, in tears, and 
her whole frame in the utmoſt diſorder : = What, 
madam, cried he, with a voice which denoted both 
grief and ſurprize, can have happened, to give you 
any cauſe of the diſquiet I ſee in you — You, 


replied ſhe, fnatching away her hand, Which he 


had taken, you alone: are the cauſe 3 — what en- 
.couragement did I ever give you, continued the, 
that ſhould make you imagine the offers you have 
made my parents would be agreeable to me? — Did 
I ever authorize you to ast à conſent from them, 
which I was determined never to grant myſelf, and 
which, I will ſuffer a thouſand deaths rather than 
AS +: #4 win nt 
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ratify,  \'. 


nne neee 


Hun cb e ene woods. 


was ſo great, that it prevented him from mak ing 
any anſwer; hut he looked on her in ſuch a man- 
ner as made her aſhamed of what ſhe had ſaid, 
and perhaps too of the paſſion that had ſo far 
tranſported her; and perceiving he ſtill continued 
ſilent, I own myſelf obliged" for the :affettion' | you 
-expreſs for me, reſumed ſhe; with more mildneſs, 


though it is at preſent the greateſt misfortune - | 
. * Ve 
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have happened to me. Could 1 have thought you 


would have declared yourſelf in the manner you have 
done to my father and mother, I would have con- 
vinced you how impoſſible it would be for yau to reap 
any advantage from it, and that by ſo doing you 
would only make me the moſt wretched creature in 
the world; but all is now too late, and J foreſee 
the cruel conſequence, — Here her tears interrupted 
the. paſſage of her words, and Natura having re- 
collected himſelf, began to complain of the ſeverity 
of his deſtiny, which compelled him to love with 
the moſt violent paſſion a perſon who could only 
return it with an equal degree of hate. — Love, 
replied ſhe, with a deep ſigh, 25 not in our power ; 
— let me therefore conjure you, by all that which 
you pretend to have for me, to proceed no farther 
in this buſineſs, nor endeavour to prevail on my 
parents to force an inclination, which no obligations 
o them, ſervices from you, or length of time can 
ever influence in your. favour ; for be aſſured, that 
if you do, you will. only fee. the hand ſhould be given 
yon at the altar, employed in cutting my own throat, 
or plunging a dagger in my breafl. 


W1TH theſe words, and an air that had ſome- 
| what of wildneſs in it, ſhe flung out of the room, 
leaving him in a conſternation. impoſſible to de- 
| ſcribe, almoſt to conceive ; her mother came in 
immediately after, and judging by his countenance 
how her. daughter had behaved, told him he muſt 
not regard the coyneſs of a young girl; that ſhe 
| doubted not but Maria would ſoon be convinced 
what was her true happineſs;. and that a little 
perſeverance and aſſiduity on his ſide, and autho- 
rity on- theirs, | would remove all the ſcruples, 
| ulneſs alone bad created in her: No, ma- 
dam, anſwered he, with ſome impatience, there 
is ſomewhat more than all this you have mentioned, 
Ts f of againſt 
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againſt. ne; — there is 4 rooted deteſiation-1o me 
in the very ſoul of Maria, which as J cannot but 
deſpair. being ever able to remove, comman rea- 
ſen:bidi me attempt no farther. _ | 


Tut mother of Maria appeared very much 
porplexed, and ſaid a great deal to perſwade him 
that his apprehenſions were without foundation; 
but the young lady had expreſſed herſelf in tat us 
to) ſtrang for him att to be perfectly allured the 
was, in earneſt; and being willing to ruminaitę a 
little on the affair, he took leave, though not 
without the other extorting a promiſe from him, 
of coming again the, next day. 


NATURA had not given himſelf much tim? 
to reflect, before he conceived great part of the 
truth: —he could not think either his perſon or 
qualifications ſo contemptible, as to inſpire a heart 
unprepoſſeſſed by ſome other object, with an aver- 
ſion ſuch as Maria had expreſſed: he therefore 
concluded, ſhe had diſpoſed of her affections be- 
fore ſhe knew of his: it alſo ſeemed plain to him 


that her parents were not ignorant of her attach- 


ment, and being ſuch as they could not approve 
of, it was that which had rendered them both ſo 
ready to ſnatch at his propoſal, without any men- 
tion of thoſe, conſiderations they would otherwiſe 
naturally have had of gointure, ſettlements, and all 
thoſe things, previous to marriage, between per- 
ſons of condition. 8 | 


Hz was the more confirined in this belief, 
when the father came to his lodgings the next 
morning; and without ſeeming to know any 
thing. of what had paſſed. between him, either 
with his wife, or Adria, asked, in a gay man- 


ner, how the latter 5 his addreſſes? 


— — 
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To which Natura anſwered in the ſame man. 
ner as he had done to her mother; adding only, 
that he could not avoid believing her heart was 
already en to ſome more worthy man, and 
was ſorry his own unhappy paſſion had occaſioned 
any interruption. The father left nothing un- 
ſaid that might diffipate ſuch a conjecture, and 
affected to railly him on a jealouſy which, he 
ſaid, was common to lovers ; and then told him 
a long ſtory how himſelf had formerly ſuffered 
much by the ſame vain imagination. But all 
this was ſo far from making Natura doubt the 
truth of his conjectures, that, ſeeing through the 
artifice, he was the more convinced they were 
antirely right. | 


HE went, notwithſtanding, in the afternoon, 
either becauſe he had promiſed to do ſo, or be- 
cauſe he could not all at once reſolve 'to' baniſh 
himſelf from a perſon he took ſo much pleaſure 
in beholding, though now without hopes of ever 
being able to obtain: — being left alone with 
Maria, both of them remained in a kind of ſul- 
len filence for ſome minutes, till at laſt the force 
of his paſſion in ſpite of himſelf made him utter 
ſome complaints on the cruelty of fortune, and 
his own EY which „ err 1 = 
opportunity of diſcovering the C e 
now found in her, — 9 late to have his ado- 
ration of them acceptable to her. 7 have not {ts 
reaſon, ſaid ſhe, to accuſe the chance which at 
this time brought us together, than you can poſſi- 
bly have; ſince the love you profeſs for me, and 
which I once more 4 you { can never return, 
has laid me under the ſevere/t diſpleaſure of 1 
parents; — but I bad hopes, continued ſhe, after 
the declaration I made you yeſterday, that yiu 
would have renounced all pretemſions to me, and bad 
als generoſi i 
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he went out of the houſe wi 
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,endrofity enough in your nature, not to have taken 
165 —— of my father and mother's 15 
over me, to force me intb a compliance, which muſi 
be fatal to one or both un. OL OO 


Ne, madam, anſwered he, much ſurprized, J 
am far from even a wiſh of becoming guilty of twhat 
you atcuſe me with; — dear as I prize your per- 
fon, I would not attempt to purchaſe it at the ex- 
pente of your pace of mind; nor could I be truly 
bleſſed in the enjoyment of the one, without the 
other; — it is only to Maria berſelf I would have 
been obliged, not to the authority of her parents. 


Will you then quit me, cried ſhe haſtily, and let 
the aft appear wholly your own ? — I will, re- 
plied he, after a pauſe, difficult as it is to do fo, 
and irreſolute and inconſtant as it will male me 
ſeem. „ ſaid ſhe, will be an action truly de- 
ſerving my efteem z and in return, know I am much 
more your friend in refuſing your addreſſes, than 
either my parents in encouraging, ar your own miſ- 
taken wiſhes in offering them : — but, purſued ſhe, 
I beg you will enquire no farther, but laave me, 
and break off with my parents in the beſt manner 
you can. | | | 

Fain would he have obtained a farther ex- 
planation of words, which ſeemed to him to con- 
tain ſome myſtery, as indeed they did; but ſhe 
was no leſs inflexible to his intreaties on that 
ſcore, than ſhe had been to thoſe of his love; 
and perceiving his- preſence gave her only pain, 
t Lan aking and agi- 
tated heart, but reſolved to do as ſhe deſired and 
he had promiſed, whatever pangs it coſt him. 


| He had not gone above an hundred paces” on 
2 .G 2 his 
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his way home, before he was accoſted by a man 
who ſeemed like an upper · ſervant in a gentleman'g 
family, and who, with a low bow, delivered him 
a letter, which, on ſeeing. directed to himſelf, he 
haſtily opened, and found contained theſe lines : 


\ Stn, | n | 

Ir you have any thing in you of the gal. 
« lantry, generoſity, or gratitude, for which your 
©« country is famed, come where the bearer will 
« conduct you, to a woman, who has ſuffered 
% much on:;your.aceount, and can be extricated 
from an unhappy aflair only by your advice.” 


NATURA was little in a humour to purſue 
an adventure of the Lind this ſeemed to be; but 
curioſity got the better of his ſpleen, and he bad 
the fellow lead the way, and he would follow; 
which he accordingly did, till they were out of 
ä the town, and from the figat of all the houſes. 


BEING come into a field which was a kind of 
an incloſure, and a theatre proper enough for the 
tragedy intended to be acted on it, the fellow 
turned back, and drew a piſtol, which he inſtantly 
diſcharged at the head of Natura, crying at the 
ſame time, Maria ſends you this. — Heaven ſo 
directed the bullets, that the one paſſed by bis ear, 
and the other only grazed upon his ſhoulder, with- 
out doing any farther damage, than taking away 
a ſmall piece of his ſleeve. It is eaſy to judge of 
His ſurprize, yet was it not ſo great as to diſable 
him from drawing his ſword in order to revenge 
himſelf on the allaſſin ; but the wretch, in caſe 
his fire-arms ſhould miſcarry, had provided a 
falchion concealed under his coat, with which, 
the ſame inſtant, he ran furiouſly on Natura, 
and had certainly cleft him down, tho”. * in 
Y | ong 
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doing ſo, he might have received his own death's 
wound at the ſame time from the {word of his an- 
tagoniſt; but both theſe events were happilyꝝ pre- 
vented by - theicpecaliar , i tion of Divine 
Providence: ſome reapers, who had lain aſleep 
under an adjacent hedge, being rouſed with the 
noiſe of the piſtol, ran to the combatants, and 
with their hooks beat down both their weapons; 
while at the ſame? fortunate criſis, two gentlemen 
attended by three ſervants; who happening to croſs 
a road which had a full proſpect over the field, had 


ſeen, at a diſtance, all that had paſſed, and came 


galloping: up to the aſſiſtance of Natura, who was 
then beginning to interrogate the villain on the 
occaſion of this attempt; but he refuſed to give 


any ſatisfactory aniſwer to what he ſaid, ſo was 


dragged by the countrymen, and others, who by 
this time were gathered together," back into the 
town, and carried 'immediately before a magi- 
ſtrate, who, on his obſtinately refuüng to make 
any confeſſion, committed him to priſoo:n. 

b | 3 893 1 Keen ee 


NATURA, who imagined nothing more cer- 
tain, than that Maria had ſet this fellow on to 
murder. him; as the ſureſt way to get rid of his 
addreſſes, went directiy to the houſe: where ſſie 
lodged, full of a reſentment equal to the deteſta- 
ble crime of which he thought her guilty; — he 
found her in the room with her father and mo- 
ther, of whom he took little notice, but 
forwards to the place where ſhe was ſitting ; and 
ſeeing her a little ſurprized, which indeed was oc- 
caſioned only by his ſudden return, and the abrupt 
manner in which he entered: — You find, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, with a voice broke with rage, your 
Plot has mi / carried; — EE kves, though 
it muſt be owned. your emiſſary did all tould be ex» 
Pected, to obey your 993 my dęſtruction. 

* 3 Ir 
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Ir is hard to ſay, whether Maria, or her pa- 
rents, were in the greateſt conſternation at theſe 
words; but he ſoon: unravelled the myſtery, 
relating the whole ſtory, not omitting what the 
aſſaſſin ſaid in preſenting the piſtol, and then as a 
confirmation throwed letter he had received 
into Maria's lap, and at the ſame time ſhewed 
the paſſage one of the bullets had made through 
the ſleeve of his coat : — the young lady no ſooner 
caſt her eyes upon the letter, Wan the gave a great 
ſhriek, and crying out, O Humphry, Humphry 
every way my ruin / immediately fell fainting on 
the floor; her father, without regarding the con- 
dition ſhe was in, ſnatched up the paper, the 
hand-writing of which he preſently recollected, 
as having, it ſeems, intercepted ſeveral wrote by 
the ſame perſon ; — Abandoned, infamous creature, 
cried he; — ſhame of thy ſer and family, added 
the mother, ſtriking her breaſt in the utmoſt ago- 
ny :— in fine, never was ſuch · a ſcene of diſtrac- 
tion and deſpair ! — Natura, injured as he had 
been, could not behold it without compaſſion ; — 
he ran by turns to Maria, endeavouring to raiſe 
her, —then to her parents, beleeching them to 
moderate their paſſion, — then to pg — 
You ave too generout, ſaid the father. let Her die, 
Had it been if ſhe had periſbed in the cradle 
— Juſt as he ſpoke theſe words ſhe tevived, and 
lifting up her eyes, O, I am no murd reſi, cried 
he, guilty as I am, in this Heaven knows my in- 
nocence. — It is falſe, it is falſe, ſaid the father; 
but were it true, canſt thou deny, thou -moſt aban- 
doned wretch, that thou wert alſo ignorant that the 
uilluin who. wrote this letter had Jon us As 
w, and bring à ſecond ſhame upon us; — She 
— . aſſu- 
ring him ſhe had no defence to make on this ar- 
ticle, his rage grew more inflamed ; he _ 
| | r 
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her with curſes, and could not 29 — 
ſpurning her with his feet, as ſhe {till lay grove» 
ling on the ground, and might perhaps have pro- 
ceeded to greater violences, had not Natura, by 
main force, with-held him, while her mother, 
tho' little leſs incenſed againſt her, dragged her 
in a manner out of the room, more dead than 
alive. Fan . 


Tu unhappy object removed from his ſight, 

Eher grew ſomewhat more calm, 
and turning to Natura, You ſee now, fir, ſaid he, 
how unworthy this wretched girl is of that affec- 
tion with which you once honoured ber; but how 
Hall T obtain your pardon for what the too great 


tenderneſs for an only,child has made me guilty of 


to you; — all I can ſay is, that I hoped ſhe had 
been reclaimed, and fo far from even a wiſh to re- 
peat her crimes, that ſbe had only an utter diteſta- 
rion for the villain that had ſeduced her. 2 


NATURA knew very well how he ought to 
judge of this affair; but as he had an averſion to 
di ion, and was unwilling to add any thing 
to the affliction he was witneſs to, he ſaid little 
in anſwer to the other's apology, but that he was 
—— for Maria, and the misfortunes 
ſhe had brought on the family; and then took 
his leave as ſoon as 
with a firm reſolution to hold no farther conver- 
ſation, wherever they ſhould hereaſter to 
meet, with perſons who had all of them, in their 
ſeveral capacities, uſed him ſo ill. 
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ſpired him with deſires, unbeſitting the diſparity | 
between then; that emboldened by an extra- 
ordinary goodneſs ſhe ſhewed to. him, he had de- 
clared his paſſion, and met with all the returns he 
wiſhed; — that ſhe became p at by him, and 
had made a, vow to keep herſelf ſingle, till the 
death. of her father ſhould: leave her at liberty to 
marry him ; but that an unlucky accident having 
diſcovered their amour, he was turned out of the 
houſe, and the grief Maria conceived at it occa- 
ſioned an abortion; but that after her recovery 
ſhe contrived means to meet him privately, and to 
ſupport him with money, that he might not be 
obliged to go to ſervice any more that ſhe had 
acquainted: him with their coming to the Spa, 
and not only knew of his following them in diſ- 
guiſe to that place, but Sontrived a rendezvous 
where they ſaw dach other oſten, and he learned 
from her the addreſſes of Natura, and the poſitive 
commands laid on her by her parents of marrying 
him, in order to retrieve her honour and repu- 
tation; that as beſides the extreme love he had 
tor her, his own intereſt obliged him to hinder 
the match, if by any means he could; and find- 
ing no other than the death of his rival, he had 
attempted it by the way already mentioned: but 
cleared Maria, however, of all guilt on this 
ſcore, who, he aſſured the court, knew nothing 
of his intentions of murder. 


Tu ſentence paſſed on him was, to be hanged 
in chains, which was accordingly executed in a 
few days; though Natura, pitying his: caſe, in 
conſideration of the greatneſs of the temptation, 
. laboured for a mitigation of his doom. — He ne- 
ver ſaw the unfortunate Maria afterwards, but 
heard | ſhe was in a condition little different from 
madneſs, which making her parents think it im- 

proper 
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proper ſhe ſhould return to England, they con- 
veyed her to Liege, Where they placed her as 
penſioner in the convent of Engliſb nuns, there 
to remain till time and reflection ſhould make a 
change in her, fit to appear again in the world; 
which proceeding in them ſhewed, that whatever 
averſion ſome people have to thts, or that form 
of religion, they can countenance, nay, pretend 
to approve it, when it happens to prove for their 
convenience to do ſ ooo. 


NATURA was now intirely cured of his paſ- 
ſion, but could not avoid feeling a very tender 
commiſeration for her, who had been the unhappy 
object of it; he found alſo, on meditating on 
every paſſage of this adventure, that ſhe was in- 
finitely leſs to blame, in regard to him, than her 
parents had been; and that what be had accuſed, 
a5 cruel in her; Was much more kind than the 
favour they. had: pretended for him. he 


ee . „ | 
We pray Or, a3 greateſ k of eſſings, 
would, if abtained, ptove the ſeyereſt; curſe: — 
a reflection highly neceſſary; for all ho deſire any 
thing with too much ardency. 13 10 2: cor . 78 
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eee is 0 ane baman advanta ge te 
; — alt others ſhould be ſacrificed : the j farce 

ambition, and the folly of ſuffering it to gain 
great an nt-0UET , — public gran- 
Ne little capable of atoning for private diſcon- 
tent ; among which jealouſy, whether 0 7 love or 


> hanoury 251 W of 
"HE deſire of g well ſettled in 49" world 
is both laudable z but then 


— 2 to. moderate this 

in. order to prevent it from the mind 
— it: is den ee ar 
oniy-:to at nothing tends to its — 
P cravi — 
tions, ever unſatisfied | with the is 
favourite point is no ſooner gained, than another 
appeaty in vie, and is purſued with the ſame 
eagerneſs); — what wo. once thought the ſummum 
dum of our happineſs, ſeems nothing when wo 
have attained to the poſſeſſion of it, while that 
which is unaccompliſhed, fires us with ã 


R n 


NATURA having now been abſent two years, 
thought the idle rumours concerning him, as to 
his principles in would be pretty 
much filenced, ſo nate Ginkof. rowing 
England ; | he was the more encouraged to do fo, 


24 by his letters, that thoſe in the mi- 
againſt him, had — removed themſelves, and 


had appeared with moſt virulence * 
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that a canſiderable change in public affairs had 
ed. - Accordingly, he ſet — with all 


happen 

the expedition he could, feeling not the leaſt re- 
—— country he had never liked, nor 
where he had ever enjoy yed any real ſatisfaction, 
and had been ſo near being plunged into the worſt 


of misfortunes, that of an unhappy marriage: — 
no ull accident in intervening, he arrived in England, 


and proceeded directly to London, where he was 
received with an infinity of joy by his father and 
iter, who bappenel at that time to come to 
town with her ſpouſe, in order to place a young 


fon they! had at 4 * ſchool, 


Tun better genius of Natura now took its 
turn, and prevailed over his ill one : the perſon 
whoſe turbulent zeal had occaſioned his late 

ome 


practice: 
may iran ro government, and was 


the utmoſt diſgrace himſelf : deen body wainow 
aſſured, that ra had done no more than what 
became any man of ſpirit and honour; and thoſe 
who before had condemned, now applauded his 
— in fine, every thing 


-Þ ——— e iament to 
the houſe af peers, 5 county ele 


it: — nothing 


i leat his perfect ha 
pineſs,! yet ſo — heart of man, 7 4 


Sauna — for more ʒ Nays 


accord- 
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Had always a great paſhon for the court, meerly 
becatiſe 11 was a court, and gave an air of dignity 
to all belonging to it; be longed to make one 
among the ſhining throng; he was continually 
ſolliciting it, with an anxiety which deprived him 
of any true enjoyment of the bleſſings of his life; 
nor could all the arguments his father uſed to con- 
vince bim of the vanity of his deſires, nor the 
ſoft ſociety of a moſt endearing and accompliſhed 
wife, render him eaſy under the many diſappoint- 
ments he received in the proſecution: of this fa- 
vourite ain n ee eee ee ee 
«| 19 \ inn 3k YET 

THE death of his father ſoon after, however, 
filled his boſom" with emotions which he had ne- 
ver felt before in any painful degree; he was for 
fome time ſcarce able to fu the thoughts of 
_ having loſt ſo tender-and"atteRionate a parent: 
but is nothing is ſo ſoon” forgot as death, eſpe- 
cially when alleviated by the enjayment of 2 
ter affluence of fortune, his grief wore off by 
pretty ſwift degrees, and he was beginning to re- 
new his purſuits af er preferment, with the ſame 
affiduity and ardency às ever, when his wife died 
in bringing into the world a ſon. This ſecond 
ſubject of ſorrow ſtruck indeed much more to 
his heart than the former had done, as he now 
wanted that comforter he had found im her: — All 
the conſolation he had was im mat little pledge of 
their mutual affection ſhe had left behind; and 
it was for the ſake of that dear boy, at leaſt he 
imagined it fo, that his ambition of making a 
great figure in the world again, revived in him, 
if poſſible, with greater energy than ever. 33 
rene dae been 365] dare 
Bite; Na an ajiccabMc pe lan bn ms 
fo by all the advantages of education Ft = 
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and not quite Gx-and-thitty; when he became a 
widower, his year of mourning -was ſcarce - expi- 
red, before all his friends and acquaintance began 
to talk ta him of another wife, and few days. paſt 
without propoſals of that nature being made; but 
either the memory of the former amiable partner 
of his bed, or the experience he had in his own 
family of the ill effects that ſecond marriages ſome- 
times produce, made him deaf, for a long time, 
to any diſcourſes on that head, though. urged b 

thoſe who, in other 8 matters, had the gr eateſt af. 
cendant over him. 


— % 


Tove he. was far from being arrived at 
thoſe years which render a man inſenſible of beau- 
ty, yet he was paſt: thoſe which had made him 
look on the enj t of it as the ſupremeſt 
bliſs :-— the fond deſires that once engroſſed him, 
had for ſome time given way to the more potent 
ardors of ambition; — he now made not love his 
buſineſs but amuſement ; the amours he had were 
only tranſient, and meerly to fill the vacancy of 
an idle hour: his thoughts were ſo wholly taken 
up with advancing, himſelf, and becoming a man 
of conſequense in the world, that it may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed, by his behaviour, and the man- 
ner in which he rejected all the offers made to 
him, that had he met With a woman, in whom 
all the perfections of the ſex were centered, ſhe 
would not have been able either to engage him 
to a ſerious attachment, or to have quitted thoſe 
more darling purſuits, which the deſire of great- 
neſs fired him With. ND dul u 43 32.14 

b % thrud aul run, bus Anf & ml lt 
Taus fortified; by his preſent, inclinations a- 
inſt all the,cbarms-of youth, of wit, of beauty, 
chere was but one temptation he had not the 
power of withſtanding, and that one his ill fate 


at 
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at length preſented to him. A certain great 
— who-at that time was at the head — 
affairs, had a neice, who for many private rea- 
ſons, he found it neceſſary to diſpoſe of in mar- 
riage : Natura was the man he happened to pitch 

upon, as one who ſeemed to him a very p 
perſon, and accordingly made him the offer, ac- 
companied with a promiſe of get@g him into 
a great poſt, which he knew he had for a 
long time, and was ftill, ſolliciting, though with- 
out any proſpect of ſucceſs, without his afkiſtance, 


4 oung lady was not vely, yet far from 
reſs of charms capable of captivating a 
—— been filled with ſo many images 
2 different 2 but, as I have _ ſaid, 
ve was not now the reigning paſſion of Naturg's 
—— and had ſhe been ans. {wget the 
ſhe was to bring, ſufficiently compenſated 

— n — 2 ae .proſent 


way of judging. 


dns acne 
niſter's propoſal ; and a long courtſhip, as things 
were ordered between them, being needleſs, he be- 
— 2. hunband; in a very few days after 
the firſt mention bal been made of it, — 
fame time was put in poſſeſſion of what was much 
more welcome to him than his bride, even tho 
feed: been endowed with * 


5 


ALL * a time went — on: lde 
himſelf in a rank and precedence, his birth could 
never have expected: his ' wife's: uncle loaded 
him with favours 5 he procured: a-commiſfion of 
keutenant in the guards for his y brother 
by his mother. in-] whom, in. ſpite of " all 
28 age, 
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uſage, with: which both himſelf and his father had 
been treated by her, he had A very great affection 
for; — he alſa got employments for ſeveral others 

of his kindred; — bis hauſe was the rendezyous 
of the * gay titled world; — his friendſhip was 
courted by all his acquaintance, and his intereſt 
at court created him ſo many degendants, that his 
N little inferior to that of the miniſter 


a 9 


Tzis full attainment of all he wiſhed, and 
even more than be had ever dared to indulge the 
bope of, might well render him extremely con- 
tented; — he was indeed pleaſed to excels, but 
the gladneſs of his heart was ſo far a virtue in 
him, as it prevented him at firſt from ſhewing any 
tokens of that pride, which a ſudden variation of 
fortune frequently excites. | 


ſhare of love and reſpect; and he 
had this addition to his other bleſſings, of not 
ö —— envied; a thing pretty 
Tare ut aà court, where there are ſo many ga- 


9 
3 
ay much 
acquiſiti Ii 
tranſpgrt 
himſelf 
and ſuch 
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as he had-leaſt dreaded of, happened in his hu- 
mour, and rendered him wholly incapable of re- 
taining the — for all the bleſſings he poſ- 
ſeſſed, and in h he ſo lately: placed, the ulti- 
mate of his wiſhes, 
Tus compliments paid to him on his promo- 
tion and marriage, the giving and receiving vi- 
fits from all his kindred and friends, together 
with the duties of his poſt, ſo much engroſſed 
him for the firſt two or three months, that he had 
not time to give any attention to his domeſtic af- 
fairs, and happy would it have been for his peace 
if he had always continued in a total-negligence 
in this point, as the fatal inſpection plunged him 
into ſuch diſtractions, as required many long years 
to compoſe. tt . * a $:1:3-10 | 

«Suh 14d | V HEDU HILL, $044... 
Inv fine, he now diſcovered ſuch diſpoſitions to 
N A in his wife, as inflamed him with jea- 
louſy, to ſuch a degree as it would be impoſtible 
to deſcribe; — not that he had ever been poſſeſ- 
ſed of any extraordinary love or fondneſs on her 
account; but the injury which he imagined was 
offered to his honour, by the freedoms with which 
ſhe entertained ſeveral of- thoſe young courtiers 
© which frequented his houſe, ' made him in u ſhort 
time become the moſt diſcontented man alive. 


- /UTTERLY impoſſible was it for him to con- 
ceal his diſquiets; though the fears he had of 
diſpleaſing the miniſter made him attempt it, as 
much as poſſible, and conſcious of his ill diſſi- 
mulation that way, the little notice ſhe: took of 
- chagrin he knew ſhe could not but- obſerve, 
very much added to it, as it ſeemed a certain 
proof of her indifference for him; a behaviour 
To widely different from the amiable — 
0 
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of his former wife, diſſipated all the little affection 
he had for her, and it was not long - before ſhe be- 
came even hateful to him; his jealouſy however 
abated not with his love, her diſhonour was his 


on, her perſon-'was his property by marriage, 


and the — of any encroachment on his 
right were inſupportable to him. 
WHETHER; ſhe was in fact as yet guilty of 
thoſe violations of her duty, which is tmagina- 
tion inceſſantly ſuggeſted to him ſhe was, neither 
himſelf, nor the world, were ever able to prove; 
but it is certain her conduct was ſuch, in every 
ſhape towards him, as gave but too much room 
for ſuſpicion in the leaſt cenſorious, and which 


growing every day more diſagreeable to him, he 


at length had not the power of feigning an inat- 
tention to it. — He remonſtrated to her the value 
every woman, eſpecially thoſe in high life, ought 
to ſet on her reputation; — told her plainly, that 
the ſevereſt cenſures had been paſt upon her, and 
without ſeeming to believe them juſt himſelf, 
2 her to act with more reſerve for the 
future. | 9? U | | 


Ax this, though delivered in the moſt gentle 
tems he could invent, had no other effect than 
to ſet her into an immoderate laughter: nothin; 

could be more provoking; than the contempt with 
- which ſhe treated his advice; and on his infiſtirig 
at laſt, in terms which ſhe might think were 
ſomewhat too ſtrong, on her being leſs frequently 
ſeen with ſome perſons he mentioned to her, ſhe 
anſwered in the maſt diſdainful tone, that when 
ſhe came to his years, ſhe might, perhaps, look on 
the pleaſures: of life with the ſame eyes he did; 
but while youth. and good humour lifted,” ſhe 
:thould deny herſelf no innocent indulgencics, 
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and was reſolved, let him and the world ſay 
what they would, not to anticipate old age and 
wrinkles. _ ie 57 


As Natura was not yet forty, in perfect health, 
and conſequently not Lo tron mm of manhood, 
this reflection caſt upon his years, could not but 
add to his diſguſt of her that made it, and he re- 
plied with a — was very viſible in his 
countenance, that whatever diſparity there was 
between their ages, it would ſoon diminiſh by the 
courſe of life ſhe followed, and which, if ſhe per- 
ſiſted in, would, in a very little time, make her 
become an object below the voice of cenſure. 


Tux muſt know little of the ſex, that do 
not know no affront can be ſo ſtinging as one 
offered to their beauty, even tho' conſcious of ha- 

nah be great ſhare of it; but the wife of NVatura 
had heard too many flatteries, not to inſpire her 
with the higheſt idea of her charms, which the lit- 
tle reſpect he now teſtified to have for them, did 
not at all abate, and only ſerved to make her 
deſpiſe his ſtupidity, as ſne termed it. 


No meaſures after this were kept between 
them; ſhe ſeemed to take a pleaſure in every 
ching that gave him pain; ſhe coquetted before 
his face with every handſome man that came in 
her way, and in fine gave herſelf ſuch airs as the 
. moſt patient husband could not have permitted 
her long to perſiſt in. Making uſe of the autho- 
ity the laws had given him, he, in a manner, 
forced her into the country, upwards of an hun- 
dred miles from London, though it was then in 
che depth of winter, and' placed perſons about 
her, with orders to prevent her from all _— 


oY 
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of returning, till he ſhould judge it proper for her 


of the hard treatment ſhe received, and beſeechi 
him to take ſome meaſures to oblige her hu 
to reſtore her liberty. The miniſter, who had at 
that time much greater concerns upon his hands 
on his own account, did not care to give himſelf 
any trouble about private fatnily affairs; he only 
juſt mentioned to Natura the letter ſhe had ſent 
to him, and the purport oß it; and on his relating 
to him the reaſons that had compelled him to put 
this reſtraint on her behaviour, told him, he 
ſhould not interfere between them ; ſo that Na- 
tura found he had nothing to apprehend for what 


Fix pix this ſtep had produced nothing for 
her-purpoſe, ſhe at laft cended to ſubmit to 
e — 
and r t co 
for the Future in lach a — — ap- 
prove, he was prevailed upon by her ſeeming con- 
trition, to c t to make trial how far her heart 
correſponded with her profeflions : — it was a- 
greed, to prevent the town from inſpecting too 
deeply on what had paſſed, that ſhe ſhould pre- 
tend her abſence from town had been the effect 
of her own choice, and for -giving the better co- 
lour, he went down himſelf, and brought her up. 
— They lived mer, after this, much better 
than they had done for ſome months before their 
quarrel, and were now, in appearance, perfectly 
reconciled ; I fay, in , for all was out- 
ward ſhew, neither of them had in their hearts 
the leaſt true affection, nor could forgive the 
- other for what had paſſed between them. 1 

HE 


' On this ſhe wrote to her uncle, rien 
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Tux exceſſive conſtraint which both put upon 
themſelves, in order to conceal the real ſenti- 
ments of their hearts from each other, as well as 
from the world, could not but be extremely pain- 
ful: — Natura ſuffered her as little as poſſible 
out of his ſight, though he could have wiſhed a 
poſſibility of avoiding her for ever, and was obli- 
ged to do all he could, to make that paſs for a 
fondneſs of her preſence, which was indeed only 
the effect of his jealouſy of her behaviour in ab- 
ſence : — ſhe affected to think herſelf happy in 
his company, for no ether reaſon, than to win 
him to an aſſurance of her reformation, as might 
render him lefs obſervant than he had been of 
what ſhe did, even at the time (as was afterwards 
diſcovered) when ſhe ſeemed moſt ſorry and angry 
with herſelf for having given him any cauſe of 
ſuſpicion fince their marriage. 


Bor, in fine, endured all that could make 
martiage dreadful, eſpecially Natura, who having 
with his former wife experienced all the felicity of 
that ſtate, was the more wretched by the ſad al- 
ternative; and as he could not ſometimes forbear 
comparing the preſent with the paſt, fell frequent- 
ly into perfect convulſions of grief and remorſe, 
for having plunged himſelf into it, 


A PERPETUAL diſſimulation is what human 
nature finds among the things which are impoſk- 
ble to perform; — and I am pretty certain, that 
the moſt artful perſon that ever breathed, could 
not, at all times, and in all circumſtances, re- 
ſtrain ſo far his real inclinations, as to give no 
indications of them to an obſerving} eye; and it 
is ſcarce probable, but that the very attempt in 
Natura and his wife, gave riſe to as many reflec- 

| £ be & tions 
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tions on their conduct in this point, as there was- 
too much room to make on others. 

IT was indeed a kind of farce acted by this 
unha ir, in which both played their parts 
ſo 8 that the real Gaia would fre- 
quently peep out, and though each diſſembled, 
yet neither was deceived ; but as I ſaid before, 
this could not laſt for ever; and the ice being 
once broke in ſome unguarded humbur either on 
the one or the other fide, I cannot pretend to a- 
firm on which, the torrent of their mutual diſ- 
guſt burſt out with the greater force, for having 
been ſo long pent up: it is hard to tell which teſ⸗ 
tihed the moſt virulence, or expreſſed themſelves 
in the moſt bitter terms : — all that can be deter- 
mined is, that thoſe of Natura ſhewed moſt of 
rage, and thoſe his wife made uſe of, moſt of 
hatred. * 2,4 


_ AFTER having fully vented all that was in 
their ſouls againſt each other, both' became more 
calm ; and agreed in this, as the only reſource for 
eaſe in their preſent unhappy ſituation, to baniſh 
for the future all deceit between them, and never 
more pretend the leaft kindneſs or good-will to 
each other when in private, to lie in ſeparate beds, 
and to be as ſeldom as poſſible alone together; 
but for the fake of both their reputations to con- 
tinue in the ſame houſe, and before company to 
behave with reciprocal politeneſs. | 


Tarse terms rid Natura of a great part of 
that inſupportable conftraint he had been under, 
but gave not the leaſt ſatisſaction, as to his jealou- 
ſy of honour ; he doubted not but ſhe would be 
guilty of many things, injurious in the higheſt 
degree to their public character, and which yet it 

would 
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would not ſo well become him to exert his autho- 
rity in oppoſing, and theſe reflections gave him 
the moſt terrible inquietude ; which ſhews, thet 
though jealouſy is called the child of love, it is 
ery. poſſible to feel all the tortures of the one, 
without being ſenſible of any of the douceurs of 


the other paſſion. 


How dearly now did Natura pay for the gra- 
tification 2 * "ar yr 1 2 hat availed his 
grandeur, the r paid him by his equals, and 
the homage of the inferior mall | — What the 
pride of having it in his power to confer favours, 
when he had himſelf a heart torn with the moſt 
fierce convulſions, and leſs capable of enjoying 
the goods of fortune, than the moſt abject of thoſe 
indigent creatures, who petitioned for relief from 
him] -— By day, by night, alone, or in company, 
he was haunted with ideas the moſt diſtracting to 
his peace. — A ſtile on the face of his wife, 
ſeemed to him 'to proceed from the joy of having 
made ſome new conqueſt ; a grave or melanchol- 
ly look, from a diſappointment on the account of 
a favourite gallant: yet as her perſon was the leaſt 
thing he was tenacious of, the behaviour of others 
gave him greater pain than any thing ſhe could 
do herſelf; — whoever ſpoke handſomely of her, 
he imagined inſulted him ; and thoſe who men- 
tioned not at all, he thought were ſenſible of 
her levity, and his misfortune : — every thing he 
ſaw or heard, ſeemed to him a ſad memento of 
his diſhonour ; and though he could not aſſure 
himſelf ſhe had in fact been guilty of a breach of 
her virtue, he was very certain ſhe had been ſo 
of that reſerve and modeſty which is the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhable characteriſtic of it, and took from 
him the power of vindicating her innocence, or 
his own honour, even though be had ys 

FR them 
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them ſafe, as becomes a husband, whoſe wife is- 
more cautious of her conduct in this point. 


Too delicate of the cenſure of the world, it 
ve him the utmoſt anxiety how to carry him- 
elf, ſo as not to afford any room to have it ſaid 
he was either a Pn or a too credulous hus- 
band; yet in ſpite of all his care, he incurred 
both theſe characters: — thoſe who had heard of 
his ſending her into the country, without being 
uainted with the motives fermhjs ſo doing, 
looked on him as the former; and thoſe who ſaw 
her manner of behaviour, and the ſeeming polite- 
neſs of his treatment of her, imagined pin the 
latter : — ſo difficult is it for any one, who only 
ſees the outſide of things, to judge. what they 
are in reality; yet the vanity of having it belie- 
ved they are let into fecrets, makes a great man 
people invent circumſtances, and then relate for 
matters of fact, what are indeed no more than the 
ſuggeſtions of imagination, or, what is yet worſe, 
the coinage of their own brain, without believ- 
ing elves what they take upon them to re- 
port to others. ; | 


Tuts * or happened on the ſcore of 
Natura and his wife, and occaſioned not only 
many idle ſtories at tea - table converſation, but a 

ſo many oblique hints to be ſometimes given to 
himſelf, which, perhaps, there was not the leaſt 
grounds for, but which greatly added to his diſ- 
quiets ; as when we think we have reaſon to be- 
eve part, we are ready to give credit to all we 
hear, eſpecially in caſes of this nature; it being 
the peculiar property of jealouſy, to force the 
mind to graſp with eagerneſs, at every thing that 
tends to render it more afflicted aud perplexed. 


BOOK 
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B O O K the Third. 
(233 "C3 6 1 $44 THY 
Shews in what manner anger and revenge operate 
on the mind, and how ambition is capable of 
ftifiing both, in a remarkable in/tance, that pri- 
vate injuries, how * ſoever, may jeem of 1.0 
bli 


weight, when public grandeur requires thry 
- ſhould be looked over. | 


N OTHING is ſo violent as anger in its firſt 
emotions, it takes the faculties by ſurprize, 
and ruſhes upon the ſoul like an, impetuous tor- 
rent, bearing down all before it: its ſtrength, 
however, is owing to its ſuddenneſs ; for being 
raiſed by ſome new and unexpected accident or 
provocation, reaſon has no warning of its ap- 
proach, and conſequently is off her guard, and 
without any immediate power of acting; the 
ſweeteſt, and moſt gentle diſpoſition, is not al- 
ways a ſufficient defence for the mind, againſt 
the attacks of this furious paſſion, and may be 
hurried by it to deeds the moſt oppoſite to its 
own nature; but then as it is fierce, it is tran- 
ſient alſo ; ſhould its force continue, it would loſe 
er, but revenge; 

which, though the wor wy moſt fiend- like 
propenſity of a vicious inclination, is ſometimes 
excited by circumſtances, that ſeem in a great 
meaſure to alleviate the blackneſs of it: — re- 
peated 
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ted and unprovoked inſults, friendſhip and 
ove abuſed, injuries in our perſon, our fortune, 
or reputation, will ſour the ſofteſt temper, and 
are apt to make us imagine it is an injuſtice to our 
ſelves, not to retaliate in kind, the 11] treatment 
we receive. Religion, indeed, forbids us to take 
our own parts thus far, and philoſophy teaches, 
that it is nobler to forgive, than punith wrongs ; 
but every one is not fo happy as to have either 
of theſe helps ; and I'do not find but thoſe who 
boaſt both of them in the moſt ſuperlative de- 
gree, ſtand in need of ſomething more, to enable 
them to reſtrain this prevailing unpulſe; and that 
it is not ſo much to the precepts they receive 
from others, as to ſome dictates from within, 
that many people are indebted for the reputation 
of patience and forbearance. ER 


IT is the peculiar providence of Heaven, as I 
took notice in the beginning of this work, that 
the more ignoble paſſions of human nature, are, 
pany ſpeaking, oppoſites, and by that means 
erve as a curb to bridle the inordinancy of each 
other; ſo that, though one alone would be per- 
nicious to ſociety, and render the perſon poſſeſ- 
ſed of it obnoxious to the world, many wilf-pre- 
— the hurt, and make the man himfelf tole- 


Tur adventure J am now going to relate, will 
prove that Natura had. the greateſt excitements, 
and the 8 1 both for wrath and 
revenge that could poſſibly be offered to any one 
man: yet did 05 paſhion, not more cl 
ble than either of theſe, ſuppreſs all the turbulent 
emotions of both, and quench the boiling flames 
within his ſoul, inſomuch as to make him appear 
all calmneſs and contenteduceſs. 

ns H Burt 
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Bur though I made uſe of the word paſſion to 
expreſs the now prevailing propenſity of Natura's 
ſoul, I do not think that ambition, Arictly ſpeak- 
ing, can come under that denomination: — to 
me it rather ſeems the effect of an aſſemblage 
of other paſſions, than a paſſion ſimple of itſelf, 
and natural to the mind of man; and I believe, 
whoever examines it to the fountain head, will 
find it takes its origin from pride and envy, and 
is nouriſhed by ſelf-love, nor ever appears in any 
reat degree, where theſe do not abound. — 
ere it born with us, there would doubtleſs be 
ſome indications of it in childhood, but it is ob- 
ſervable, that not till man arrives at maturity, and 
even not then, unleſs the ſight of objects above 
himſelf excites it, he diſcovers the leaſt ſenſation of 
any ſuch emotion. — In fine, it is an inclination 
rarely known in youth, ordinarily declines in age, 
and never exerts itſelf with vigour, as in the mid- 
dle ſtage of life, which I reckon to be from about 
five-and-twenty, to fifty, or ſomewhat. more, ac- 
cording to the firength of the natural tamina, or 
conſtitution. — But to go on with my hiſtory. 


| Since Natura had been in what they call a 
ſettled tate in the world, it had always been his 
cuſtom to diſtinguiſh the anniverſary of that day 
which gave him birth, by providing a polite en- 
tertainment for his friends and kindred : he had 
now attained to his fortieth year, and though it 
had been that in which he had known more 
poignant diſquiets, than in any one of his whole 
lie before; yet thinking that to neglect the ob- 
ſervation of it now, would give occaſion for re- 
marks on his reaſons for ſo doing, he reſolved to 
treat it with the uſual ceremony, 


Ir was in that delightful ſeaſon of the year, 


when 
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hen nature, adorned with all her charms, in- 
vites the ſenſes to taſte that regale in the open air, 
which the moſt elegant and beſt concerted enter- 
tainments within doors cannot atone for the want 
of; After dinner was over, the whole company, 
which was pretty numerous, adjourned from the 
table to the garden, a ſmall, but well ordered 
ſpot of ground, at the lower end of which Was 
a green-houſe, furniſhed with many curious exo- 
tic plants. While Natura was ſhewing this col- 
lection to thoſe of his gueſts, who had a taſte 
that way, others were diverting themſelves with 
walking in the "> or ſat down in arbors, ac- 
cording as their different fancies inclined, as it is 
common for people to divide themſelves into little 


parties, when there are too many for all to 
ſhare in a general converſation. 


As they were thus employed, the miniſter, who 
though he had not thought it beneath the dignity 
of his character to do honour to the birth- day of 
the husband of his neice, yet had his mind taken 
up with other things than the amuſements of the 
place, took Natura aſide on a ſudden, and asked 
him if he had not a paper in his cuſtody, which 
he had ſome time before put into his hands; to 
which the other anſwering in the affirmative, 
There are ſome things in it I do not well remember, 
laid the great man; and a thought juſt now occurs 
to me, in which they may be of uſe : — Natura 
then offered to fetch it; No, replied the other, 7 
will go with you, and we will examine it together. 


THERE wis no need of maki 


f ng any apology 
to the company, they being, as I have already fag, 


diſperſed in ſeveral 'parts of the garden ; but had 
they not been ſo, the 1 was abſolute maſ- 


2 ter 
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ter wherever he came, and no one would have 
taken umbrage at Natura's following him. 


THEY went haſtily up ſtairs together, and the 
door of a room,\.thro' which they were to paſs to 
Natura's ſtudy, being ſhut, he gave a puſh againſt 
it with his foot, and it being but ſlighty faſtened, 
1mmediately flew open, and diſcovered a ſight no 
leſs unexpected than ſhocking to both ; — the 
wife, and own brother of Natura, on a couch, 
and in a poſture which could leave no room to 
doubt of the motive which had induced them 
to take the opportunity of the company ſepara- 
ting themſelves, to retire, without being miſled, 
which, but for this accident, they probably would 
not have been. 


IT is eafy to conceive what a husband muſt 
feel in ſo alarming a circumſtance, nor will any 
one wonder that Natura behaved in the manner 
he did, in the firſt emotions of a rage, which 
might very well be juſtified by the cauſe that ex- 
Cited it. — Not having a ſword on, he flew to the 
chimney, on each fide of which hung a piſtol ; 
he ſnatched one off the hook, and was going to 
revenge the injury he had received on ene or both 
the guilty perſons, when the miniſter, ſtepping 
between, beat down that arm which held the in- 
ſtrument of death, crying at the ſame time, What, 
are you a madman ! — wauld you to puniſh them ex- 
poſe yourſelf ! — The paſſion with which Natura 
was overwhelmed was too mighty for his breaſt ; 

it: ſtopped the paſſage of his words, and all he 
could bring out was villain / — whore / — while 
thoſe he called ſo, made their eſcape from his 
fury, by running out of the room. In attempt- 
ing to follow them he was till with-held ; and 


ahe miniſter having with much ado got the — 
rom 
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from him, began to expoſtulate with him, in order 
to diſarm his mind from purſuing any future re- 
venge, as he had done his from executing 


the preſent. ': 8 
Conſider, (aid the ſtateſman, that theſe are but 


ſlips of nature, that there are in this town a thou- 
ſand husbands in the ſame ſituation : — indeed the 
affair happening with your own brother, very much 
enhances the crime and the prouacation; but as the 
thing is done, and there is no remedy, it will but 
add to: your diſgrace to make it public. | 


LiTTLE would it have been in the power of 
all the arguments in the world, if made uſe of by 
other perſon, to have given a check to that 
juſt indignation Natura was inflamed with: but 
as patience and moderation were preſcribed him 
by one to whom he was indebted for all the gran- 
deur he enjoyed, and by whoſe favour alone he 
could hope for the continuance of it, he ſubmit= * 
ted to the task, difficult as it was, and conſented + 
to make no noiſe of the affair. The miniſter aſ- 
ſured him he would oblige his brother to 8 
the commiſſion ho was at preſent poſſeſſed of, for 
one in a regiment that was going to Gibraltar, 
which, ſaid he, will be a ſufficient puniſhment for 
his crime, and at the ſame time rid you of the 2 
of a perſon who cannot but be now deteſtable to you; 
— as to your wife, I expect you will permit her to 
continue in your houſe, in conſideration of her re- 
lation to me, but ſhall not interfere with the man- 
ner of your living together ; — that ſhall be at your 
own diſcretion. X 


As neither of them imagined the lady, after 
what had happened, would have courage enough 
to go down to the company, it was agreed be- 

2 tween 
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tween them to make her excuſe, by ſaying, a ſud- 
den diſorder in her head had obliged her to abſent 
herſelf, | 


NATURA cleared up his brow as much as it 
was poſſible for him to do in ſuch a circumſtance, 
and returned with the miniſter to his gueſts, among 
whom, as he ſuppoſed, he found neither his wife 
nor brother; as for the latter, much notice was 
not taken of his abſence, but the ladies, by this 
time, were full of enquiries after her; on which 
he immediately made the pretence above-men- 
tioned ; but unluckily, one of the company ha- 
ving been bred to phyſic, urged permiffion to 
ſee her, in order to preſcribe ſome recipe for her 
ailment. — Natura was now extremely at a loſs 
What to do, till the miniſter, who never wanted 
an expedient, relieved him, by telling the doctor, 
that his neice had been accuſtomed to theſe kind 
of fits from her infancy, that it was only filence 
and repoſe which recovered her, which being now 
gone to take, any interruption would be of more 
prejudice than benefit. 


TH1s paſſed very well, and no farther men- 
tion was made of her; but the accident occaſioned 
the company to take leave much ſooner than 
otherwiſe they would have done, very much to 
the eaſe of Natura, who had been in the moſt in- 
tolerable conſtraint, to behave ſo as to conceal 
the truth, and longed to be alone, to give a looſe 
to the diſtracting paſſions of his ſoul. 


Tu more he ruminated on the wrongs he 
had ſuſtained, the more difficult he found it to 
preſerve that moderation the miniſter had en- 
joined, and he had promiſed: he had long but 


too much reaſon to believe his wife Was * 'y 
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but the thought that ſhe had entered into a cri- 
minal converſation with his own brother, ren- 
dered the guilt doubly odious in them both. — 
Had not his own eyes convinced him of the hor- 
rid truth, he-coukd have given credit to no othet 
teſtimony, that a brother, whom he had always 
treated with the utmoſt affection, and whoſe for- 
tune it had been his care to promote, ſhould have 
dared to harbour even the moſt diſtant wiſh of 
diſhonouring his wife. He ſeemed, in his eyes, 
the moſt culpable of the two, and thought the 
baniſhmient intended for him much too ſmall a 
puniſhment for ſo atrocious a crime. It is cer- 
tain that this young gentleman had not only broke 


through the barids of duty, honour, gratitude, arid 
every focizl obligation, but had alſo ſinned againſt 
nature itſelf, by adding inceſt tb adultery, — Na- 
zitfa ould tiot indeed conſider him as any thin 
but a monſter, and that as ſuch he ought to b 
cut off from the face of the earth; and neither 


Fe 


reaſon nor humanity could alledge iny, th 
againſt the dictates of a revenge, which by 
moſt unconcerned and AifintereRcd erſon could 
not be called unjuſt, — Strongly did its emotions 
work within his ſoul, atid he was more than oncè 
on the point of going in ſearch of him, in ordet᷑ 
to ſatiate its moſt impatient thirſt, but was as 
often reſtrained, by reflecting on the conſequen- 
ces. — Suppoſe, faid he to himſelf, I howuld eſcape 
that death the law inflifts for murder, in conſidera- 
tion of the provocation, I cannot hope to preſerve 
my employments. — I muſt retire from the world, 
live an obſcure 1 the whole remainder of my days, 
and the whole ſhameful adventure being divulged, 
will render me the common topic of table conver- 
4 and entail diſhonour and contempt upon my 
Rs 


H 4 Tavs 
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Travs did ambition get the better of reſent- 
ment ; — thus did the love of grandeur extirpate 
all regard of true honour, and the ſhame of pri- 
vate contempt from the world lie ſtifled in · the 
pride of public homage. 3 


Tux miniſter in the mean time kept his word; 
he let the offending brother know it was his plea- 
ſure he ſhould diſpoſe of his commiſſion in the 
guards, and purchaſe one in a regiment he named 
to him, which was very ſpeedily to embark for 
Gibraltar ; the young gentleman obeyed the in- 
junction, and doubtleſs was not ſorry to quit a 
place, where ſome accident or other, in ſpite of 
all the care he had reſolved to take, might poſ- 
ſibly bring him! to the ſight of a brother he had 
ſo. greatly injured, the thoughts of , whoſe juſt 
hes were more terrible to him, tha any 


thing elſe that could befal him. 


Tux wife of Natura being alſo privately ad- 
moniſhed by her uncle how to behave, kept her 
chamber for ſome days, not only to give the bet- 
ter colour to the pretence had been made of her 
indiſpoſition, but alſo to avoid the preſence of 
her husband, till the firſt emotions of his fury 
ſhould be a little abated ; — he, on the other 
hand, profited by this abſence, to bring himſelf 
to a reſolution how to behave, when the ſhock 
of ſeeing her ſhould arrive: — as her crime was 
paſt recal, reproaches and remonſtrances would be 
in vain to retrieve her honour, or his peace; and 
if they even ſhould work her into penitence, what 
would it avail? unleſs to ſoften him into a pity, 
which would only ſerve to render him more un- 
eaſy, as there was now no poſſibility of living 
with her as a wife. — Having, therefore, we 


weighed and conſidexed all theſe things, it 2 
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beſt to him to ſay nothing to her of what had 
happened, and indeed to avoid ſpeaking ts her at 
all, except in public. a 


WHarT ſhe thought of a behaviour ſhe had ſo 
little reaſon to expect, and what effect it produ- 
ced on her future conduct, ſhall hereafter be re- 
lated; I ſhall only ſay at preſent, that Natura 
gave himſelf no pain to conſider what might be 
her ſentiments on the occaſion, as long as he 
found her uncle was perfectly ſatisfied with his 
manner of acting in this point, which he had no 
reaſon to doubt of, not only by the aſſurances he 
gave him in words of his _ ſo, but by a 
more convincing and ſubſtantial proof, which 
was this; an envoy extraordinary being about to 
be ſent to a foreign court, on a very unportant 
negociation, he had the honour of being recom- 
mended, as a gentleman every way . — for 
the duties of that poſt. — The minifter's choice 
of him was approved by the king and council, 
and he ſet out on his embaſſy, with an equipage 
and ſtate, which, joined to the attention he gave 
to what he was employed in, greatly diſſipated 
the chagrin of his private affairs, and he ſeemed 
to have forgot, for a time, not only the. injuries 
he had received, but alſo even the perſons from 


whom he had received them. 
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CHAP. II. | 

Shews at what age men are moſt liable to the pa/ . 
ion of grief: the impatience of human na- 
ture under aſfliction, and the neceſſity there is 


of exerting reaſon, to reſlrain the exceſſes it 
would otherwiſe occaſion. 


THERE are certain periods of time, in which 
the paſſions take the deepeſt root within us; 

v hat at one age makes but a ſlight impreſſion, 
and is eafily diffipated by different ideas, at ano- 
ther engroſſes all the faculties, and becomes ſo 
much a part of the foul, as to require the utmoſt 
| exertion of reafon, and all the aids of philoſophy 
and religion to eradicate, — Grief, for example, 
is one of thoſe paſſions which, in extreme youth, 
we know little of, and even when we grow near- 
er to maturity, has rarely any great dominion, 
tet the 1 excites = = He ſo myo 
ing, or juſtifiable : it may inde poignant fot 
a ne, gh drive us to Al the ences imputed 
to that paſſion ; but then it is of ſhort continu- 
ance, it dwells not on the mind, and the leaſt 
appearance of a new object of ſatisfaction, ba- 
niſhes it entirely; we dry our tears, and remem- 
ber no more what ſo lately we lamented, perhaps 
with the moſt noiſy exclamations : — but it is 
not ſo when riper years give a ſolidity and firm- 
neſs to the judgment; — then as we are leſs apt 
to grieve without a cauſe, ſo we are leſs able to 
refrain from grieving, when we have a real cauſe. 
— Grief may therefore be called a reaſonable 
paſſion, tho' it becomes not a reaſonable man to 
give way to it; — this, at firſt ſight, may ſeem 
4 
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a paradox to many people, but may eaſily be ſol - 
ved, in my opinion, on a very little eonſidera · 
tion; — as thus, — becauſe to be ſenſible of our 
loſs inthe value of the thing for which we mourn, 
is a proof of our judgment, as to refrain that 
mourning for what is paſt retrieving, within the 
bounds of moderation, is the greateſt proof we 
can give of our reaſon : — a dull inſenſibility is 
not a teſtimony, either of wiſdom or virtue; we 
are not to bear afflictions like /atzes, but like 
men; that is, we are allowed to fze/, but not to 
repine, or be impatient under them : — few there 
are, however, who have the power of preſerving 
this happy medium, as I before obſerved, tho they 
are ſuch as have the aſſiſtance both of precept 


and experience. 


In a word, all that can be expected from the beſt 
of men, when preſſed with any heavy calamity, 
is to Rruggle with all his might to bear up beneath 
the weight with decency and reſignation ; and as 

icf never ſeizes ſtrongly on the mind, till a ſuf- 

tent number of years gives reaſon ftrength to 
combat with it, that conſideration furniſhes mat- 
ter for praiſe and adoration of the all-wiſe and all- 
beneficent Author of our being, who has beſtowed 
on us a certain comfort for all ills, if we neglect 
not to make uſe of it; ſo that no man can be un- 


happy, unleſs he will be ſo. 
Mor1ves for grief which happen on a ſudden 


merit excuſe for the extravagancies they ſome- 
times oecaſion, becauſe they ſurprize us una- 
wares, reaſon is off — and it cannot be 
expected we ſhould be armed againſt what we had 
no apprehenſions of; — preſence of mind is an 
excellent, but rare quality, and we ſhall ſe2 ver 
t ew, even among the wiſeſt men, who are ſuch 
, H 6 examples 
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examples of it, as to behave in the firſt ſhock of 
ſome unforeſeen misfortune, with the ſame mode- 
ration and calmneſs of temper, as they would 
have done, had they had previous warning of what 
was to befal them, 


Mvucn, however, are the effects of this, as of 
all other paſſions, owing to conſtitution : — the 
robuſt and. ſanguine nature ſoon kindles, and 
is ſoon extinguiſhed; whereas the phlegmatic is 
flow to be moved, and when ſo not eaſily ſettled 
into a calm: and tho” the difference of age makes 
a wide difference in our way of thinking, yet as 
there are old men at twenty, and boys at three- 
ſcore, that rule is not without ſome exceptions. 
But to take nature in the general, and allowing 
for the different habits of body and complexion, 
we may be truly ſaid to be moſt prone to particu- 
lar line at particular ages : — as in youth, love, 
hope, and joy z — in maturity, ambition, pride, 
and its attendant oſtentation; when more advan- 
ced in years, grief, fear, and deſpair ; — and in 
old age, avarice, and a kind of very churliſh 
diſlike of every thing preſented to us. 


Bur to return to Natura, from whoſe adven- 
tures I have digreſſed; but I hope forgiveneſs for 
it, as it was not only the hiſtory of the man I 

took upon me to relate, but alſo to point out, in 
his example, the various progreſs of the \paſſions 


in a human mind. 


- He acquitted himſelf of the important truſt had 
repoſed in him, with all the diligence and 
Siſcretion could be expected from him; and re- 
turned honoured with many rich preſents from 
the prince to whom he had ſent, as a teſti- 
mony of the ſenſe he had of his abilities. x 
| UT 
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Burr ſcarce had he time to receive the felici- 
tations of his friends on this ſcore, before an acci- 
dent happened to him, which demanded a much 
more than equal ſhare of condolance from them. 
— His ſon, his only ſon, the darling of his heart, 
was ſeized with a diſtemper in his head, which 
in a very few days baffled the art of medicine, 
and ſnatched him from the world. — What now 
availed his honours, his wealth, his every requi- 
ſite for grandeur, or 1 — He, for 
whoſe ſake chiefly he laboured to acquire 
them, was no more! — no ſecond ſelf remained 
to enjoy what he muſt one day leave behind him, 
All of him was now collected in his own being, 
and with that being muſt end. — Melancholy 
reflection! — yet not the worſt that this unhappy 
incident inflicted : — his eſtate, all at leaſt that 
had deſcended to him by inheritance, with the 
vaſt improvements he had made on it, muſt now 
devolve on a brother he had ſo much cauſe to 
hate, and whoſe very name but mentioned ſtruck 
horror to his heart. 


Tux motives for his grief were great, it muſt 
be allowed, and ſuch as demanded the utmoſt for- 
titude to ſuſtain ; — he certainly exerted all he 
was maſter of on this occaſion ; but, in ſpite of 
his efforts, nature got the upper hand, and ren- 
dered him inconſolable : — he burſt not into an 
violent exclamations, but the ſilent ſorrow preyed 
on his vitals, and reduced him, in a ſhort time, 
almoſt to the ſhadow of what he had been. 


Ox E of the moſt dangerous effects of melan- 
choly is, the gloomy pleaſure it gives to every 
thing that ſerves to indulge it : — darkneſs and 
folitude are its delight and nouriſhment, and the 
perſon poſſeſſed of it, naturally ſhuns and hates 

whatever 
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whatever might alleviate it; — the ſight of his 
beſt friends now became irkſome to him ; — he 
not only loathed, but grew incapable of all buſi- 
neſs; — he ſhut himſelf in his cloſet, ſhunned 
converſation, was ſcarce prevailed on to take the 
neceſſary ſupports of nature, and ſeemed as if his 

ſoul was buried in the tomb of his ſon, and only 
a kind of vegetative life remained within him. 


Hrs ſiſter, who loved him very affectionately, 
and for whom he had always preſerved the ten- 
dereſt amity, being informed of his diſconſolate 
condition, came to town, flattering herſelf with 
being able to diſſipate, at leaſt ſome part of his 
_ chagrin, To this end ſhe brought with her all 
her children, ſome of whom he had never ſeen, 
and had frequently expreſſed by letter, the deſire 
he had of embracing them, atid the regret he had 
that the great affairs he was always conſtantly en- 

ged in, would not permit him time to take a 
journey into the country where ſhe lived. 


Bur how greatly did ſhe deceive herſclf ; — 
he was too far ſunk in the lethargy of grief, to 
be rouſed out of it by all her kind endeavours; 
— on the contrary, the ſight of thoſe near and 
dear relatives ſhe prefented to him only added to 
his affliction, by reminding him in a more lively 
manner of his own loſs; and the ſad effect ſhe 
found their preſence had on him, obliged her to 
remove them immediately from his eyes. 


SHE could not, however, think of quitting 
him in a ftate fo truly deplorable, and ſo unbe- 
coming of his circumſtances and character: — ſhe 
remained in his houſe, would purſue him where- 
ever he retired," and as ſhe was a woman of ex- 
cellent ſenfe, as well as good-nature, invented 2 

| thouſand 
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thouſand little ſtratagems to divert his thoughts 
from the melancholly theme which had too much 
engroſſed them, but had not the ſatisfaction to 

rceive that any thing ſhe could ſay or do, occa- 
joned the leaſt movement of that fixed ſullen- 
neſs, which, by a long habit, appeared like a ſe- 
cond nature in him. 


Txr1s poor lady found alſo other matters of ſur- 
prize and diſcontent, on her ſtaying in town, be- 
ſides the fad fituation of her brother's health: 
as ſhe had never been informed of the diſunion 
between him and his wife, much leſs of the occa- 
ſion of it, the behaviour of that lady filled her 
with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment : — to perceive ſhe 
took no pains to alleviate his ſorrows, never came 
into the room where he was, or even ſent her 
woman with thoſe common compliments, which 
he received from all who bad the leaft acquain- 
tance with him, would have afforded ſufficient 
occaſion for the ſpeculation of a ſiſter ; yet was 
this manifeſt diſregard, this failure in all the du- 
ties of a wife, a friend, a neighbour, little wor- 
thy of conſideration, when put in compariſon 
with her conduct in other points. 


AFTER the adventure of her detection, finding 
the miniſter was reſolved to ſupport her, and that 
her husband durſt not come to any open breach 
with her, ſhe immediately began to throw aſide 
all regard for decorum ; — ſhe ſeemed utterly to 
deſpiſe all ſenſe of ſhame, and even to glory in a 
life of continual diſſolution; — the company ſhe 
kept of both ſexes, were, for the moſt part, per- 
fons of abandoned characters: whether ſhe in- 
dulged herfelf in a plurality of amours, is uncet- 
tain, though it was faid ſhe did ſo; but there 
was one man to whom ſhe was moſt particu 

attached; 
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attached; — this was a perſon who had former 
enjoyed a poſt under the government, but was 
turned out on the ſcore of misbehaviour, and had 
now no other ſupport than what he received from 
her: — with him ſhe frequently paſſed whole 
nights, and took ſo little care in concealing the 
place of their meeting, that the ſiſter of Natura 
eaſily found it out. 


On relating the diſcovery ſhe had made to ſome 
of their relations, el 2 to tell her 
brother, imagini is glaring inſult on his ho- 
nour would efefhvally Fouſe Fim out of the ſtu- 
idity he languiſhed under : — ſhe was of the 
e opinion, and took the firſt opportunity of 
letting Natura into the whole infamous affair, 
not without ſome apprehenſions, that an exceſs af 
rage on hearing it, might hurry him into a con- 
| * Ppt Pan 2 on this head were 
preſently diſſipated, when having repeated 
ee d to corroborate the truth of _ 
ſhe ſaid, there appeared not the leaſt emotion in 
his countenance ; and on her urging him to take 
ſome meaſures to do himſelf juſtice, or at leaſt to 
put a ſtop to this licentiouſneſs of a perſon whole 
diſhonour was his own; all ſhe could get from 
bim was, that he had neither regard enough for 
her to, take any pains for the reclai ing her, nar 
for the cenſure of the world on himſelf, and de- 
ſired ſhe would nat trouble him any farther on 


THis ſtrange inſenſibility afforded cauſe to 
fear bis faculties were all too deeply abſorbed in 
melancholy, for him ever to become a man of 
the world again, and as ſhe truly loved . 
both her, and all his other friends, an ite 


e enen 


( 
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© CHAP. Ill _—_ 
The firuggles which different paſſions occaſion in 
the human breaſt, are here exemplified ; and that 
there is no one among them ſo jirang, but may be 
extirpated by another, excepting revenge, whi 
knows - uo period, but by gratification. . 


T HOUGH it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
paſſions, generally ſpeaking, operate accord- 

ing to the conſtitution, and ſeem, in à manner, 
wholly directed by it, yet there is one, above all, 
which aCtuates alike in all, HANG once enter- 
tained, is ſcarce ever extinguiſhed : — it may in- 
deed lie dormant, for a time, but then it 
revives on the leaft occaſion, and blazes out wi 
greater violence than ever. I. believę every one 
will underſtand I mean revenge, ſince there is no 
other emotion of the ſoul, but has its antedote : 
ef and joy alternately ſucceed each other; — 
ope has its period in poſſeſſion; — fear ceaſes, 
either by the cauſe being removed, or by a fatal 
certainty of ſome dreaded evil; — ambition dies 
within us, on a juſt ſenſe of the folly of purſuing 
it ; — hate is often vanquiſhed by good offices; — 
even greedy avarice may be glutted ; and love is, 
for the moſt part, fluctuating, and may be ter- 
minated by a thouſand — — Revenge a- 
lone is implacable and eternal, not to be baniſhed 
by any other paſſion whatſoever ;— the effects 
of it are the ſame, invariable in every conſtitu-. 
tion ; and whether the man be phlegmatic or ſan- 
guine, there will be no difference in his way of 
thinking in ins ar The principles of religion 
nd morality indeed may, and frequently do, 2 
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der a man from putting into action what this 
cruel paſſion ſuggeſts,” but neither of them can 
reſtrain him who has revenge in his heart, from 
wiſhing it were lawful for him to indulge it. 


Tus being fo fixed a paffion, it hardly ever 
ins entrance on the mind, till a ſufficient num- 
of years have given a ſoli lity to the thoughts, 
and made us know for what we wiſh, and why 
we wiſh. — Every one, however, does not ex- 
perience its force, and happy may. thoſe be ac- 
counted who are free from it, ſince it is not only 
the moſt wnjuſtifiable and dangerous, but alſo the 
| 2 reſtleſs and ſelf-tormenting emotion of the 
our, | 


Turks are, notwithſtanding, fortie kind of 


2 Which It is ſcarce pofflble, not in- 


confiſtert with the Juſtice we owe to our- 
ſelve, to biiry wholly in oblivion; and likewiſe 
there are Tome kinds of revenge, which may de- 
ſerve to be excuſed ; of theſe, that which Na- 
Tura = in practice, as ſhall prefently be ſhewn, 
may be reckoned of the number. 


I DovBt not, but my readers, as well as all 
thoſe who were acquainted with him at that time, 
will believe, that in the ſituation I have de ſcribed, 
he was for ever loft to the ſenfe of any other pal- 
ſion, than that which ſo powerfully, engroſſed 
him, and from which all the endeavours 'hitherts 
made uſe of, had been ineffectual to rouſe him. 
But it often happens, that what we leaſt expect, 
comes moſt ſuddenly upon us, and proves that all 
human efforts are in vain, without the interpo- 
ſition of fome ſupernatural power. 


I #ave ateady Haid, that the bad coats de 
& 15 
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his wife had been repeated ber and over to him 
without his diſcboerimg the Teaft emotion at It; 
et would not his ſiſter ceaſe urging him to reſent 
it as became a-man ſenſible of his 8 that 
is, to rid himſelf, by fach ways as the aw puts it 
in the power of a husband fo injured, to get rid 
of her; and imagining that an ocular demonſtra- 
tion of her crime, would make a greater impreſ- 
fion on him, than any report could do, the ſet 
about contrivinz ſome way to bring him where 
his own eyes might convince him of the truth of 
what he had been ſo often told: but how to 
prevail on him to go out of his houſe, which he 
had not now ſeen the outſide of for ſome months, 
was a difficulty not eaſily ſurmounted : — the ob- 
ſtinacy of grief diſappointed all the little plots they 
laid for their purpoſe, and they were beginning 
to glve over all thoughts of any future 18 


when chance accompliſhed the ſo-much 
work. n N | 
Hx had ordered a monument to be erected over 
the grave of his beloved ſon; which, being fi- 
niſhed, and he told that it was ſo, I will ſee, ſaid 
he, if it be done according to ny direftions. To 
or three of his kindred were preſent when he took 
this refolution, and one of chem immediately re- 
collecting, how they might make it of advantage 
to their Neögn, ſaid many things in praiſe of the 
ſtructure; but added, that the ſcaffolding and rub- 
biſh the workmen had left, not being yet remo- 
ved, he would have him defer ſceing it, till it was 
cleaned. To this he having readily agreed, ſpies 
were placed, to obſerve the time and place, where 
the lady and her favourite lover had the next ren- 
dezvous. As neither of them had any great cau- 
tion in their amour, 4 full account was ſoon 
brought to the ſiſter of Natura, who, with — 
ve 
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veral of their relations, came into his chamber, 
and told him that the tomb was now fit to be 
Ox this he preſently ſuffered himſelf to be 
dreſſed, and went with them; but they managed 
ſo well that, -under pretence of calling on another 
friend, who, they ſaid, had defired to be of their 
company in this melancholy entertainment, they 
led him to the houſe where his wife and enamo- 
rato were yet in bed. The ſiſter of Natura ha- 
VINg, by a large | bribe, fecured the woman of 
the houſe to her intereſt, they were all conduc- 
ted to the very ſcene of guilt, and this much in- 
jured husband had a ſecond teſtimony of the per- 
fidy of his wife; but alas! the firſt had made 


too deep an impreſſion on him to leave room for 


any great ſurprize; he only cooly turned away, 
ant 10 thoſe Who had wa bim there, 
that they needed not have taken all this pains to 
make him a witneſs of what he was convinced 
of long before. 1 


His wife, however, was frighted, if not aſha- 
med, and hid herſelf under the bedcloaths, while 
her gallant jumped, naked as he was, out of the 
window; but though Natura diſcovered very 
little emotion at all this, yet whether it was ow- 
ing to the arguments of his friends, or that the 
air, after having been ſo long ſhut up from it, 
had an effect on him, they could not determine, 
but had the ſatisfaction to find that he conſented 
an action in his name ſhould be awarded againſt 
the lover, and proper means uſed for obtaining a 
bill of divorce from his wife. | 


. Tas real motive of this change in him none 
of them, however, could penetrate : — grief * 
2 | et 
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for a while obliterated the thoughts of the in- 
juſtice and ingratitude of his brother, but what 
he had now beheld reminding him of that ſhock- 
ing ſcene related in the firſt chapter of this book, 
all his long ſtifled wiſhes for revenge returned 
with greater force than ever; and thinking he 
could no way ſo fully ny them, as by diſap- 
pointing him of the eſtate he muſt enjoy at his 
deceaſe, incaſe he died without ifſue, a divorce 
therefore would give hun liberty to marry again; 
and as he was no more than three · and- forty years 
of age, had no reaſon to deſpair of having an 
heir, to cut entirely off the claim of ſo wicked» 
a brother. HAviNnG once began to ſtir in the af- 
fair, it was ſoon brought to a concluſion, — The 
fact was inconteſtable, and proved by witneſſes, 
whoſe credit left no room for cavil; a bill of di- 
vorce was granted on very eaſy terms, and the 
gallant fined in ſo large a penalty, that he was 
obliged to quit the kingdom, to avoid impriſon- 
ment for life. e eee Woot tas 


Tuvs did revenge e, an effect, which 
neither the precepts of religion, philoſophy, or 
morality, joined with the moſt Sn preſſing 
remo es of his neareſt and friends, 
could ever have brought about; — and this in- 
ſtance, in my judgment, proves to a demonſtra- 
tion, that it is o ordered by the all- wiſe Creator, 
that all the pernicious paſſions are at continual 
enmity, and, like counter-poiſons, deſtroy the 
force ah To web. tho it is certain, a man 
may be po of many paſſions at once, ane 
From alſo may be of different natures, and = 
diſterent aims, 5 e be a ſtruggle, as it 
were, uſu col} the breaſt, and which ever 
happens to get, predominance, will drive out the 
others in time, and zeign alone ſole maſter of the 


CHAP. 
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Contains a further definition of revenge, its force 
 effetts, and the chaſm it leaves on the mind when 
once it ceaſes, The tranquility of being entirely 
' devoid of all paſſions; and the impoſſibility for 
tbe foul to remain in that ſtate Pani is 
. alſo ſhewn ; with =- remarks on human nature 
in general, when 


oft to igel 


1 HAVE already ſhewn, in the example of Na- 
tura, how not only reſentment for injuries, but 
even the extremeſt and moſt juſtifiable rage, may 
be ſubjected to ambition, and afterwards how that 
ambition may be _ and totally extinguiſhed 
by grief; and alſo that grief itſelf, how violent 
ſoever it appears, may ſubſide at the emotions of 
revenge; — This laſt and worſt paſſion alone finds 
nothing capable of overcoming it, while the object 
remains in being, It is true, that we frequently 


in the hurry of reſentment, threaten, and ſome- 
times act every thing in our power, againſt the 


perſon he has offended us, yet on his ſubmiſſion 
and ap | * ſorry r what he has, done, we 
not only forgive, but alſo forget all has paſt, and 
no longer bear him the leaſt ill will; but then, 
this paſhon, by which we have been actuated, is 
not property revenge, but anger, of which I have 
already ſufficiently ſpoke, and, I * flatter myſelf, 
proved how wide the difference is hetween theſe 


1} 7G 


NATURA had no ſooner talen it into his 


head to revenge himſelf in the manner above re- 
lated,” on his franſgreſſing brother, than, he 1158 
n. the . 71 Uo, 4 m 8 
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med great part of his former chearfulneſs, con- 
verſed again in the world as. he had been. accuſ- 
tomed ; nor, though he perceived his intereſt; 
with the miniſter f off ever ſince he had been 
divorced from his neice, and eaſily foreſaw, that 
he would, from his friend, become in time his 
greateſt enemy, yet it gave him little or no con- 
cern, ſo wh ly were his thoughts and deſires 
yhes up with accompliſhing What he had re- 


ved. 


Hz was, however, for ſome time deliberating 
within himſelf to whom he ſhould direct his ad- 
dreſſes on this ſcore; the general acquaintance he 
had in the world, brought many ladies into his 
mind, who ſeemed ſuitable matches for him ; but 
then, as they were of equal birth and fortunes 
with himſelf, he reflected, that a long formal 

courtſhip, would be expected, and he was now 
grown, too indolent to take that trouble, as he 
waz not excited by inclination to any of them, 
and had determined to enter a third time into the 
bonds of matrimony, meerly through the hope of 
depriving his brother of the eſtate, - 


- Bzs1pas, the accidents which had lately hap · 

pened to him, had very much altered his way of 
thinking: an n ng he had ſhaken off great part 
f the chagrin th occaſioned, yet there ſtill 
— ow? a . languor and inactivity of 
mind, which, deſtroyed all the reliſh he formerly 
had of the 4% pleaſures of life: — he 


Cl. e. of, grandeur. he once 
ry, th o 17 a : rl 6. for, and to look on things 
as, dich e 15 deſeryed 2 rs found his intereſt 

hl public affairs, was 
much ſunk, anf e was ſo far from taking _ 
ſteps to retrieve it, that he ſeldom went even to 
| pay 


| it is certain he had a good chance not to 
8 e 47 4 
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pay that court to them, which his ſtation de. 
manded from him; — he grew fo weary of the 
which he had, with the utmoſt eagerneſs, 
ought after, and thought himſelf happy in en- 
joying, that he never reſted till he had diſpoſed 
1 it, which he did for a much leſs conſideration 


than it was really worth, meerly becauſe he would 


be in a ſtate of perfect independency, and at full 
liberty to ſpeak and act, according to the dictates 
of his conſcience, or his inclination. ar 


_ He was no ſooner eaſed of his attendance at 
court by this means, than he retired to his coun- 
try ſeat, in which he now thought he found more 
ſatisfaction, than the town, with all its hurryin 

pleaſures could afford ; there he intended to hy, 
the greateſt part of the remainder of his days, 
with ſome woman of- prudence and good nature, 


whieh-were the two chief requiſites he now wiſhed 


to. find in a wife, — There were ſeveral well- 
jointured widows in the county where he reſided, 


and alſo young ladies of family and fortune, but 
he never made the leaſt overtures to any of them, 


and behaved with-that indifference to the ſex, 
that it was the opinion of all who converſed with 


him, that he never deſigned to marry again, when 


at the ſame time, he thought of nothing more 
than to find a partner in that ſtate, ſuch as promi- 
ſed to prove What he deſir ew. 


To this end he watched attentively the beha- 
viour of all thoſe he came in company with, and 
as be was maſter of a good deal of penetration, 
and alſo no ſmall ience in the ſex, and be- 
ſides was not fi to have any views that 


Ir 
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Fa wi but among thoſe of à middling 
wiſhed to baue one who might 
, and be addicted to no vice, 


— — 
— Was the ter of a 


AD nn 


of no accom- 


— —— had beſtowed: 


— — man, he had four 
ſons and two daughtets, who had been married 
8 had ſeveral children; Lætitia was 

* * and promiſed to be no leſs fruitful 
than her ſiſters; and this laſt was the chief in- 
— — made Natura his e 
Pon een ba rern 5 2 iv wi 4 


ently went to the old 's houſe, pret 
delight in country affairs would 
him about his s, and into his barns, 
TE one in them. 
One day he took an opportunity of going. where 
& > nar deſigning to break his 


mi the young Letitia, who, her fa- 
. — — > — r . 
; cor and, after 


—— 5 * e ſil- 
ters, being ee bo about 2 room, This is a fone 
child, ſaid he; when do you deſign to marry, pretty 

"Mes the of fc erg lt you not like to be a mo- 
4 uc 1 atlers ? — It is tim: 

| r, replied molleftly, for me to think 
74 any, uch thing —1f * get a good * oy 

um 


* 
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ſumed he, it cannot be too ſoon: Nor, if a lad 
one, too late, cried ſhe, as there are great odds on 
that fie. — That is true, faid he, hut I believe 
there are Ar- ill husbands, tube ewe- their being 
ſuch, to the ill condutt of their wives 5— now | 
fancy, continued he, whoever" is ſd: happy as t1 
have you, will have no ſuch:excuſe ;\ for I firmly 
believe you have in you all the reguiſites to male 
"the marriage flate agreeable. To this ſhe only 
made a curteſy, and thanked him for his good 
opinion: do aſſure you, reſumed he, it is /o ſin- 
cere, that I ſhould be glad to prove it, by making 
: my wife. M bat ſay you, purſued he, could 
von be willing to accept of my addreſſes on that ſcore? 
With theſe words he took hold of her hand, and 
— 80 with a great deal of warmth, occa- 

ioned her to bluſh exceſſively. — The: inability 
ſhe was in of ſpeaking, through: the ſhame this 
queſtion had excited er him an oppor- 
tnnity of proſecuting what he had begun, and 
ſaying many tender things, to convince her he 
- was in earneſt but when at laſt ſhe gave him 
an anſwer, it was only ſuch as made him ſee 
ſhe gave little credit to his profeſſions. — Some 
wo coming in on buſineſs to her father, and 
ſaying they would wait till he came home, obli- 
ged | to take his leave for that time, well 
ſatisfied in his mind, that he had declared him- 
ſelf, and not much doubting, but that in ſpite of 
this firſt ſhyneſs, ſhe would eaſily be prevailed 
upon to correſpond with his deſires, when his per- 
| ſeverance in them, ſhould have aflured her of 
their ſincerity, 5 


H was, notwithſtanding, a good deal ſurpri- 
ed, when, going ſeveral times after to the houſc, 
he could ſcarce fee her, and never be able to ex- 
change a word with her in private, ſo induſtii- 


oully 
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ouſly did ſhe avoid coming into his preſence, — 
Such a behaviour, he thought, could proceed 
only from one of theſe two motives, either thro” 
an extraordinary diſlike to his perſon, or through 
the fears of giving any indulgence to an inclina- 
tion, which the diſparity between them might 
make her miſtake for a diſhonourable one. Some- 
times he was tempted to think the one, ſome- 
times the other; but not being of a humour to 
endure ſuſpence, he reſolved to take effectual 
meaſures for coming at the certainty. _—_ 


He" went one day about noon, and told the 
yeoman he was come to take a dinner with him, 
on which the other replied, that he did him a 
great deal of honour ; but ſhould have been glad 
to have been previouſly acquainted with it, in 


order to have been prepared to receive a gentle- 


man of his condition. — No, ſaid Natura, I choſe 
to come upon you unawares, not only to prevent you 
from giving yourſelf any ſuperfluous trouble on my 
account, but alſo becauſe I would uſe a freedom, 
which ſbould authorize yon to treat me with the 
ſame; — we are neighbours, continued he, and 


neighbours ſhould be friends, and love one another. 


Sous other little chat on trivial affairs paſſed 
away the ſhort time between the coming of Na- 


tura, and dinner being brought in; on which, 


the yeoman intreated him to fit down, and par- 
take of ſuch homely food as he found there. — 
That I ſhall gladly do, anſwered Natura, but I 
waited" for your fair daughter; I hope we ſhall 
have her company. I do not, know, ſaid the yeo- 
man, I think they told me ſbe was not very well, 
had got the head-ach, or ſome ſuch ailment : — go, 
however, purſued he, to a ſervant, and ſee f Le- 
titia can come down. — But, fir, cried he, per- 

I 2 celving 


| 8 call Letitia returned, and faid; 


T. 


the father, affecting a ſurprize, which he was not 


| ang this manner, and. was ſome. moments 
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Ceiving his gueſt diſcovered no , inclination to 


lace Wan age Fe pace Jr 


er. 


NATURA on this fat — 
began to eat, when the perſon who 


and both 
gal Sy ho 
ſed, bein c gates d 
be excu very mu „and un- 
fit to A old. man ſeemed to take 
hat cara] him with the any dg. 
em wi man he 
made for the coarſeneſs of his — — to 
all which he gave but ſhort anſwers, till the 
cloth was taken away, and they were alone. — 
Then, I could not un to ding more to my ſati 2 
tien, ſaid he, if the fiueetneſi of your meat þ 
been imbittered by your daughter's. abſence ; es 
be 2 continued he, I Ter 1 am the diſeaſe 
ich her retirement. — Yow, fir ! cried 


fo well skilled in the art of diſſimulation, to make 
appear ſo natural, but that Natura eaſily ſaw in- 
to the feint, and told him with à ſmile, that he 
found the country had its arts as well as the court. 
— but let us deal ſincerely with each other, pur- 
ſued he, I am very certain, it is from no other mo- 
tive, than my bring here, that your daughter refu- 
ſed to come to table; and 1 alſo faithfully believe 
you are no Stranger to that motive — be therefore 
free with me; and to encourage you to be ſo, 1 ſhall 
cquaint you, that I haue made . ſome  overtures to 
"het Lztitiz, — that I like her, and that my fre- 
quent viſits to you have been entirely on her account: 


nu, be as ſincere with me, and let me know, 


whether the offers 1 made her will. be ee 
E. 
was a litele daſhed on nd 


before 


= 
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before he could recolle&t himſelf ſufficiently to 
make any reply; and, when at laſt he had, all he 
could bring out was, Sir, my girl is honeſt, and 1 
hope will always continue ſo. | | 


I am far from doubting her virtue in the leaſt, 
anſwered Natura haſtily, but I think I cannot give 
a greater teſtimony of the goad opinion 1 8 4 
her, than by offering to make her my wife. — Ah, 
fir, cried the yeoman, interrupting him, you 
excufe me, if I cannot flatter myſelf you have any 
thoughts of doing us that honour. — I am a mean 
Tp, WRONG" end it is well knawn' have 
braught up @ large family by the fweat of my brow. 
| tia it a poor country maid ; — it is true, the 
girl it tuell enough, but has nothing, — nothing at 
all, alas! in her ta balance. for that vaſt diſparity 
of birth and fortune between you. | 


ane l UL ae &A 7 es 
Tall no mare of that, ſaid Natura, taking him 
by the hand, ſuch as ſhe is, I like ber; and Ionce 
mere aſſure you, that I never had any difhonourable 
Intentions on her, but am ready to prove the con- 
tram by marrying her, as ſoon as ſhe approves of 
me, agree to it. : E FM 
Tun old man looked very. earneſtly. on hit 

all the while he was ſpeaking, — — — 
vrhether he ought to give credit td what he ſaid, 
or not. Natura, perceiving his diffidence, con- 
tinued, by ſparing neither arguments, nor the moſt 5 
ſolemn imprecations, to remove it, till he was at 
laſt aſſured of a good fortune; which, as he ſaid, 
he had thought toa. extraordinary to happen in 
his family. He then told Natura he would ac- 
quaint his daughter with the happineſs he intended 
for her, and diſpoſe ber to receive it with that 
teſpect and gratitude that became her. On which 


3 Matura 
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Natura took his leave till the next day, when he 
| N Lætitia did not make any excuſe to avoid 
| preſence, as ſhe had lately done. — He ad- 

RR himſelf to her not in the ſame manner he 
| would have done to a woman of condition, but 

yet in very tender and affectionate terms: — her 

behaviour. to him was humble, modeſt, and obli- 

ing; and though ſhe was not miſtreſs of the po- 
kel expreſſions, A what the ſaid diſcovered ſhe 
wanted not a fund of good ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing, wh'ch, if curred * education, would 
have appeared v He eaſily perceived, 

»the took a great 10 — to diſguiſe the joy 

the conceived at this proſpect of raiſing her for- 
tune, but was too little accuſtomed to diffimula- 

tion, to do it effectually, and both the n 

| le e prom ere FIG 
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CiR.cumsTANCES- being in the manner I re- 
Icted, it is not natural to ſuppoſe any long ſolli- 
Citation was required. Lætitia affected not an 
difference ſhe was free from, and Natura preſ- 
ſing for the ſpeedy conſummation of his wiſhes, 

a day was — the celebration of the 
nuptials, and beth the intended bride and bride- 


oom ſet themfelves about — | 1 2 
preparation uſual in ſuch _ 


Pe: Ben dee; eee are * 5 
lutions of deing ſhaken by accidents! — the moſt 
- aſſured of men may be compared to the leaf of a 
tree, which veers with every blaſt of wind, and 
is never mm in one poſition, — Had any one 
told Natura he had taken all this pains for no- 
thing, and that he would be more anxious to 
get off his promiſe of marrying Lætitia, than ever 
he had been to engage one ſrom her for that 


purpoſe, he would have thought himſelf highly 
inn 


3 


** 


- * 
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injured, and that the perſon who ſaid this of him 


was utterly a ſtranger to his ſentiments or cha- 
rater 8 happened, and the Letitia 
found all her hopes of grandeur vaniſh into air, 
when they ſeemed juſt on the point of bei 
compliſhed. — The occaſion of this 
ſudden tranſition was as follows: 

Two days before that prefixed for his mar- 
riage, Natura received a packet from Gibralter, 
which brought him an account of the death of 
his brother. That unfortunate young gentle- 
man, being convinced by his ſufferings, and 
perhaps too by his own remorſe, and ſtings of 
conſcience of — foulneſs a the 2 — — 
been guilty of, fell into a iſhi iſorder, 
ſoon roy arrival in 2 — „ which 
left thoſe about him no expectations of his ever 
getting the better of. Finding his diſſolution 
near, he wrote a letter to Natura, full of con- 
trition, and intreaties for forgiveneſs. This epiſ- 
tle accompanied that which related his death, and 
both together plunged Natura into very melan- 
cholly thoughts. — The offence his brother had 
been Sag of, was indeed great; but, when he 
remembered that he had repented, and was now 
no more, all reſentment, all revenge, againſt him 
ceaſed with his exiſtence, and a tender pity ſup- 
phed their place : — what, while /iving, he never 
would have ve, when dead loſt great part of 
"tg- atrocity, he bewailed the fate of the tranſ- 
greſſor, with unfeigned tears and lamentations. - 


Turs event putting an end to the motive 
which had induced Natura to think of marriage, 
put an end alſo to his deſires that way; — he was 
ſorry he had ſo far with Lætitia, was loth 
to appear a ver in her eyes, or in thoſe of 
, * 4 her 
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her father 3 but thought it would be the extre- 
meſt madneſs in him to proſecute his intent, ag 
his beloved ſiſter had a ſon, who would now be 
his heir, and only had deſired to be the father of 
one himſelf to hinder him from being ſo, whoſe 
crimes had rendered him unworthy of it. 


THE emotions of this revenge having entirely 
ſubſided, he now had leiſure to conſider how od- 
ly the world would think and talk of him, if he 
perpetrated a marriage with a girl ſuch as Læ- 
titia; — he almoſt wondered at himſelf, that the 
juſt diſpleaſure he had conceived againſt his bro- 
ther, ſhould have tranſported him ſo far as to 
make him forgetful of what was owing to his 
own character; and when he reflected on the 
miſcries, vexations, and infamy, his laſt marriage 
had involved him in, be trembled to think how 
near he had been to entering into a ſtate, which 
the he had a very good opinion of Lætitia's vir- 
tue, might yet poſſibly, ſome way or other, have 
given him many uneaſineſſes. X 


HE was, however, very much embarraſſed how 
to break with her handſomely and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that after what had paſſed, this was no 
very eaſy matter to accompliſh, — Make what 
pretence he would, he could not expect to eſcape 
the cenſure of an unſtable fluctuating man. — 
This is indeed a character, which men are 
willing, nay induſtrious, to avoid, yet what there 
are few men, but ſome time or other in their 
lives, give juſt reaſon to incur. — Natura very 
well knew, that to court a woman for mar- 
riage, and afterwards break his engagements with 
ber, was a thing pretty common in the world; 
but then, it was a thing he had always con- 
demned in his own mink and looked upon 4 

| mo 
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moſt ungenerous and bafe : — beſides, though he 
had made his addreſſes to Lætitia, meerly becauſe 
he imagined fhe would prove a virtuous, obedient, 
and fruitful wife, and was not inflamed with any 
of thoſe ſentitnents for her which are called love; 
yet, een to marry ber, he had ſet himſelf as 
much as poflible to love her, and had really ex- 
cited in his heart a kind of a tenderneſs, which 
made him unable to refolve on giving her the 
mortification of being forſaken, without feeling 
ent part of the pain he was about to inflict on 

axe . - _ 1 1 : Ly ; 


" * 
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Axt he now wiſhed was, that ſhe might be 


poſſeſſed of as little warmth of inclination for him 
as he had known, for her, and that the diſparity - 
of years between them, might have made her con- 
fent to the — marriage, intirely on the 
motive of intereſt, without any mixture of love, 
in order that the diſappointment ſhe was going to 
receive, might ſeem the leſs ſevere: as the regard 
he had for her made him earneſtly wiſh this | 
be the 75 15 9 Tee ed all the paſſa- 
of her behaviour, her looks, her words, nay, 
8 very accents of her voice, were n 
in hope to find ſome tokens of that happy indif- 
ference, which alone could make him eaſy in 
this affair; but all this retroſpect afforded him no 


more than uncertain conjectures, and imagina- 


tions which frequently contradicted each other, 
and indeed ſerved only to increaſe his doubts, 
and add to his diſquiets. | 


Tur mourning for his brother was, however, 
a very plauſible pretence for delaying the mar- 
riage ; and as he was willing the diſappointment 
ſhould come on by degrees, thinking by that 
means to ſoften the 3 of it, he contrived 
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to let both father and daughter have room to gueſs 
the event before hand. — He ſeldom went to 
their houſe,, and when he did, made; very ſhort 
viſits, talked as if the neceſſity of bis affairs would 
oblige him to leave the country, and ſettle again 
entirely in town : — rather avoided, than ſought 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to Lætitia in private, 


and in all his words and actions, diſcovered a a 


coldneſs which, oould not but be very ſurprizing 
to them both, though they took not the leaſt no- 
tice that they. were ſo re him, but behaved 
towards him in the ſame manner, as when he 
appeared the moſt full of affetion, -— 
Tus. was a piece N Natura had not 
expected from perſons of their low education and 
way of life: — he had imagined, that either the 
done ox the other of them would have upbraided 
this Fhange in him, and by avowing a ſuſpicion, 
that he had repented him of his promiſes, given 
him an opportunity either of ſeeming to reſent it, 
or by ſome other method, of breaking off: but 
this way of proceeding fruſtrated his meaſures in 
that point, and he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of ſpeaking firft, on a ſubject no leſs diſagreeable 
to himſelf, than he knew it would be to thoſe ta 
whom bis diſcourſe ſhould be directed. 


_ HowevER, as there was no remedy, and he 
conſidered, that the longer to keep them in ſuſ- 
pence, would only be adding to the cruelty of 
the diſappointment ; he ſent one morning for the 
yeoman to come to his houſe, and after uſhering 
in what be was about to ſay, with ſome reflec- 

tions on the inſtability of human affairs, told him 
that ſome accidents had happened, which ren- 
dered it highly inconvenient for him to think of 
marrying; — that he had the utmoſt reſpect — 
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good will for Letitia, and that if there were not 
indiſſoluble impediments to hinder him from ta- 
king a wife, ſhe ſhould be ſtill his choice, above 
any woman he knew in the world; — that he 
wiſhed her happy with wy other man, and to 
contribute to making her ſo, as alſo by way of 
atonement for his enforced leaving her, he would 
give her five hundred pounds, as an addition to 
her fortune. 88 

Tuts was the ſubſtance of what he ſaid; but 
though he delivered it in the ſofteſt terms he 
could poſſibly make uſe of, he could find it was 


not well received by the old man; his counte- 
nance, however, a little cleared up at the cloſure © 
of it: — the five hundred pounds was ſomewhat | 


of a ſweetener to the bitter pill; and after expa- 
tiating, according to his way, on the ungenero- 


ſity of engaging a young maid's affection, and 


afterwards forſaking her, he threw. in ſome 
ſhrewd hints, that as accidents. had happened to 
change his mind as to marriage, others might alſo. 
happen, which would have the ſame effect, in re- 
lation to the preſent he now ſeemed to intend 


for her, 


To prevent that, cried Natura haſtily, you ſhall 
tate it home with yon; and with theſe words 
turned to a cabinet, and took out the ſum he had 
mentioned; after counting it over, he put it into 
a bag, and delivered it to the yeoman, ſaying at 
the ſame time, that though it might not be ſo 
proper to come. to his houſe, yet if he would 
ſend to him in any exigence, he ſhould find him 
ready to aſſiſt him; for you may depend, added he, 
that though I cannot be your ſon, 1 ſhall always be 
vour friend, . 

, 5 
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2 and the money together, ren - N 
| the yeoman move content than Natura had 
expected he would be; and by that be heped he 
knew his daughter had not imbibed any paſſion 
for him, which ſhe would find much difficulty 
in getting rid of, and that this tion to her 
portion, would y well compenſate for the loſs 
2 more than twice her years. 


A SMALL time evinced, that Natura had not 

been miſtaken in his conjectures. — 
Letitia became the bride of a young wealthy 

Frarier in a Er Inge with whom ſhe 

removed ſoon marriage; and this event, 

"fo much deſired by Natura, de deſtroyed all the re- 
mains of diſquiet, his nicety of mo and love 
of Juſtice, had oceaſioned in him. 0. 


BIN now wholly extricated from an ad- 
venture, which had given him much pain, and 
no leſs free from ee eee 
paſſion, he paſſed his days and nights in a 

perlact and undiſturbed tranquility ; a fituation of 
mind to which, for a long ſeries of years, he 


had been an utter ſtranger. 


To defire, or purſue any thing with too much 
coperncls, is undoubtedly the greateſt cruelty we 
can practiſe on ourſelves; yet how impoſſible 
Is 5s it "to avoid doing fo, while the aſia have 
any kind of 2 over us : — to acquire, and 
to w preſerve erve, make the ſole buſineſs of our lives, 
ve no leifure to oy the goods of for- 

— — {till toſt on the billows of paſſion, hur- 
ried from care to care the whole time of our ex- 
iſtence here, is one continued ſcene of reſtleſs- 


neſs and variated diſquiet. — Strange propenſity 
2 * ; 4 in 


27 


* 
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in man n nature 2 whey re contradic- 

to herſelf! — we 
Red it by our own anxieties © ing „ 
dreadful as death, yet e his approach by 
our intemperance and ir » and, what is 
more, we know all this, yet dun on in the 
ſms hay ů bt 8 


. 44 * * ” + . 


NATU Rd had. naw, howmer, ian interval, a 
happy chaſm, between the extremes of pleaſure 
and of pain; — contanted with his lot, — _ 
ther aiming at more . 
ful of being deprived of What be. had. 


er 
a time, ſeemed in a condition ſuch as all wiſe 
men would wiſh to attain, .tho' ſo few take pro- 
per methods for that purpoſe, that thoſe who 
we ſep in it, may be ſaid to owe their felicity ra- 
ther — moe right nn 


n 
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kh a 0 H Te P. v. _ 
Conan a A proof, that he the paſſion 


may operate with greater Ulocity and Vehemence in 
| youth, yet they are inſimiteſy more ſtrong and per- 
: manent, when the perſon is arrived at maturity, 
and are then ſcarce cuir eradicated. - Love. and 
wo are then, and not till then, truly wor- 
cy ef the names they bear; and that the one 
= he F different fee, Fr, — thy 
con A e the _ | 
wi VEE ©, #\. 
12 inclinationin we have, ad) the plenbare it 
— us to think well of our abilities, leads 
into the moſt groſs miſtakes, con- 
3 the Zrings of action in our breaſts; We 
are apt to aſcribe to the ſtrength of our reaſon, 
what is in reality the effect of one or other of 
the paſſions, ſometimes even thoſe of the worſt 
kind, and which a ſound judgment would moſt 
condemn, and endeavour to extirpate, — Man is 
a ſtranger to nothing, more than to himſelf ; — 
the receſſes of his on heart, are no leſs impe- 
netrable to him, than the worlds beyond the 
moon-; — he is blinded by vanity, and agitated 
by deve he knows not be i poſ of. * 


=. 


Ir was not reaſon but revenge, which diſſipa- 
ted the immoderate grief of Natura on the death 
of his ſon ; — it was not reaſon but pride, which 
made him ſee the inconveniencies of marrying wi 
Letitiaz4— and yet doubtleſs he gave the praiſe 

p of theſe events to the ſtrength of his prudence : 
to that too he alſo aſcribed the reſolution he now 
took of living ſingle during the remainder of his 


> 
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life; whereas it Was in truth only owing; to his 


acquainted with no o 
. 2. ping han with ch ale fon 


As he. was now. entirely free from all buſineſs, 
or avocation of any kind whatſoever, it came in- 
to his; head to. go ee ct: 


mer ſeaſon with his ſiſter : accordingly 
ſed the country to her ſeat, and was received 


2 demonſtrations of joy, 1 * 


Hz fag) their family 1 by the addi- 
tion of a lady, who / preferring, a; country to a 
town life, had defired to board with them, which 

was readily granted by the ſiſter of Natura, not 
was a relation of her husband, but alſo 


ONLY, 48 
ſor the ſake of having a 2 ſo Wy 


ere wh. en e 


"CHARLOTTE, for ſo ſhe Was - Mir Op 
been left. a widow within three months after her 
marriage, and had never ——— thoughts 
of entering into a ſecond enga ugh 
perſon, jointure, and —— «4 had attrac- 
ted many ſolicitations on that ſcore, She was 
about thirty years of age when Nene found her her 
at his ſiſter s; and through the chearfulneſs of 


her temper, and the goodneſs of her conſtitution, 
had preſerved in ber — LL all the bloom of 


fifteen. — The charms of her perſon, however, 
made no impreſſion on Natura at his firſt ac- , 
quaintance with her; he thought her a fine wo- 
man, as every one did who ſaw her, but her 
charms reached not his heart, nor gave him any 
emotions, either of pain or pleaſure. _ 


Bur it was not for any long time he remained 
| mn 


— 
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in this ſlate of inſenſibil * — Chitefotte bad gra- 
ees which could not f conqdeſt, boner or 
later: l — of r wanted the 
power to move, her tongue came in to their aſſiſ 
tance; and was fure o gainirig the diy: —- there 
was ſomething ſo reſiſtleſs in her wit, and man- 
ner of converfation, that none but thoſe by na 
kure, or want of proper education, were too dal 
ute ee fe "itt malt Hae felt an 
infinity of fatisfaction in it. 

Bzs1Des all * there was a hm of hu- 
mour between this hady and Natura, which: great- 
1y contributed to mate them pleaſed with each 
other : both were virtuous by nature, 8 dif- 

ſition gay and chearfal: — both were 
ers of reading » {wh mm ing 
why,” were e newt 
„ e hat 5 be was 25 wi, -of being 
praiſed or contemned; and what rendered. —— 
Kill more conforitabll, was the hrerfidiy* *which 
each teftified to marriage. Natura's treatment 
from his wife, had made him ſpeak with ſome 
— — againſt a ſtate, which had involved him 

many perplexities; and Charlotte, thourh (© 

See 2 time a wife, having been married againſt 
Ber inclination, and to a man who, it ſeems, 
knew not her n ee found in I i — 
ginning of difquiets, which prognoſticated wore 
miſchiefs, ha not his death relicved her from 
them, and made her too thankful for the delive- 
rance, to endure the thoughts of venturing a ſe- 
cond time to give up her freedom. | | 


Furs parity of eee Wiens . 
difpolitions, it was which, by degrees, © endcared 
them to cach * without kpowing. they were 


1 
4 NATURA 


= 
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NATURA became at laſt impatient out of the 
company of Charlotte, and Charlotte found a reſt- 
leſsneſs in herſelf whenever Natura was abſent; 
but this indeed: — — — — the mu- 
tual deſire ogether, made each 
of them induſtriouſl — at thoſs parties of 
_ pleaſure, in which both could not have a ſhare: 
— Natura excuſed himſelf from N 
his brother · in- lw in any of thoſe diverfions 
women were not admitted; and Charlotte alwa 
had ſome for ita ying at home when. 
ſiſter of made der vide e the ladies of 


the country 5 — yet was this | on 
iv 


both 
ſides with ſuch great decency and precaution, 
that neither — the other — the 
mative ——— their being fo rarely 
ſeparated ; I n notion 
n SLING Sn tl * "Ni 72 1 
* 2 S$* 62:ip 


1 1 that never any fe Gre 

of a more true delicate paſſion for 
each other: — the flame which warmed their 
breaſts, was meerly ſpiritual, and platonic ; the 
difference of ſex was never co 1— 

ra adored Charlotte, not becauſe-the-was'a Jovely 
woman, but becauſe he i ſomewehut an- 
gelie in her mind; and. u , loved 'Naturs, 
not becauſe he had an ble perſon, but b& 
cauſe ſhe thought ſhe diſcovered more charms in 


his ſoul, than 1 in Fr of any e . 
man. 


95 1 


0 Tas avquaintance- Ane en grew 
into an intimacy, and that i intimacy, by 

ripened into a friendſhip, which is ee 
very eſſence of — though neit 
would allow themſelves to think rates 1 
made no fcruple, however, of aduring each —_ 
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of their mutual eſteem, and promiſed all the good 
offices in the power of either, with a freedom 
which they would not have done (eſpecially Char- 
latte, who was naturally very reſerved)” had they 
been ſenſible to what lengths cheir om Ts 
ment might" in time erg 


. n nom drew yr 9 was too 
much rivetted to think of departing, and would 
doubtleſs have niade ſome pretext for living al- 
together with his ſiſter, had not an accident hap- 
pened, which made his going a greater proof of 
the regard he had for — than his ſtaying 


could have done, and made him know 
the real ſentiments he was of on her ac- 
unt, n ſooner than he ſhould without it. 
TS 35 ad fy 15% dun be 


Try lady had ſome ae which re- 
quired either herſelf, or ſome very faithful and 
diligent friend to attend. Term: Was approach- 
and the brother in- a of Natura had pro- 
to take à journey to London for that pur- 
;- but he unfortunately had been thrown from 

n and broke his leg, 
and Charlotte ſeemed ii a good deal of anxiety, 
ho ſhe ſhould write to, in order to entruſt with 
the cate of her buſineſs, which ſhe juſtly feared 
would ſuffer N n rg to the 2 8 


N in: d, 4297 v 


NAU RA on thi offered his fervies, and told 
her, if ſhe would favour him with her conh- 
dense in this point, he. would go directly to Lon- 
den, where ſhe might depend on his diligence 

and fidelity in the forwarding her buſineſs: — as 
the had not the leaſt doubt of either, the accep- 


neee e Wee 
" 1e 
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reluctance, than what the being long deprived of 
his converſation occaſioned. — Her good ſenſe, 
notwithſtanding, got the better of that conſide- 
ration, which ſhe looked upon only as an indul- 
gence to herſelf, and committed to his care all 
the papers neceſſa to be produced, in caſe he 
avid, un — as to . ems, nf 
a cx as 


Tu manner of their ciking — only 
ſuch as might be expected between two perſons, 
who profeſſed a friendly _ for each other ; 
but Natura had no-ſooner ſet out on his journey, 
than he felt a heavineſs at his heart, for having 
left the adorable Charlotte, which nothing but the 
conſideration that he was employed on her bu- 
ſineſs, and going to ferve her could have af- 
ſwaged. Tv I 4 ah ba ds 


0 M2 5014 9951 - 22.4 2684-;: gig i 
Tuts was, indeed, a ſweet conſolation to him, 
and on his arrival in town, ſet himſelf to en- 
quire into the cauſes of that delay ſhe had com- 
- plained of, with ſo much aſſiduity, that he eaſily 
found out ſhe. had not been well treated by her 
lawyers, and that one of them had even gone ſo 
far as to take fees from her adverſary; — he 
therefore put the affair into other hands, and or- 
— r 
—· n till another time. 
| Var, in ſpite of al this 8 it was the 
opinion of the council, that there was an abſo- 
- lute neceffity for the lady to appear herſelf : — 
it is hard to ſay, whether Natura was more vexed 
or pleaſed atithis intelligence ; he was ſorry that 
be could not, of himſelf, accompliſh: what he 
came about, and ſpare her the trouble ef a jour- 
* had found was very diſagreeable to her, 
not 


. 
A. 
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not only on account of her: averſion to the town, 
and che ill ſeaſon of the year for travelling, but 
alſo beeauſe the perſon ſhe contended with was a 
near relation, and ſhe was very ſenſible would en- 
gage many of their kindred to diſſwade her from 
ag berteif that juſtice ſhe was reſolute to per- 
&ſt in her attempts for procuring, —The thoughts 
of the perplexity this would give her, it was 
that filled him with a good deal of trouble ; but 
then the reflection, that he ſhould. have the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing her again, on this account, much 
ſooner than he could otherwiſe have done, gave 
him at leaſt an equal ſhare of ſatisfaction. 


Tux gentlemen of the long robe employed in 
her cauſe, and whoſe —— — he 
was well aſſured of, i i ſhe muſt come, 
put an end to his ſuſpence, he wrote to her 
for that purpoſe : the next poſt brought him an 
anſwer which, to his great ſurpriae, expreſſed 
not the leaſt uneaſineſs on the ſcore of this jour- 
ney, only acquainted him, that ſhe had en a 
place in the. ſtage, ſhould ſet out next pn ning, 
and in three days be in Landen; againſt whi 
time, ſhe begged he would be fo good to provide 
her a commodious lodging, ſhe being determined 
to go to none of her kindred, for the reaſon a- 
bovementioned. 1 R £1 


BEING animated with exactly the ſame ſenti- 
ments Natura was, that inclination which led 
him to wiſh her coming, influenced her alſo to 
be pleaſed: with it, and | rendeted the fatigue of 
the journey, and thoſe others ſhe expected to 
find on her arrival, of no conſequence, when ba- 
lanced againſt the happineſs ſhe propoſed, in re- 
enjoying the converſation of her aimable and 
worthy friend. * 
U 
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Bur all this Natura was ignorant of; nor did 
his vanity ſuggeſt to him the leaſt. part of what 
fed in his favour in the boſom of his lovely 
Obar latte; but he needed no more than the 
knowledge ſhe was coming to a place where he 
ſhould: have her company, with leſs interruption 
than he had hitherto the of, to malte 


no! bouſe of his own in town to accommodate 


- 


teſtified her gratitude for the care he took of her 
affairs, in the moſt obliging and polite acknow- 
| ts 3 and he returned the thanks/ſhe gave 
him, with the ſincereſt aſſurances, that the thou 
ef having it in his power to do her am little 
vice, afforded him the moſt elevated pleaſure e 
had ever known in his whole life, to 


WuAr they ſaid to each other, however, on 
this ſcore, —_— each, — bt ne 
1 from which the expreffions they both made 
uſe of, had their ſource: equal was their ten- 
derneſs, equal alſo was their diffidence, it being 
the peculiar property of a true and perfect love, 
always to fear, and never to hope too much. 


NATURA had taken care to chuſe her an a- 
partment very near the place where he'lodgy 
himſelf, which luckily happened to be in an © 
treme airy and genteel part of the town; ſo that 
he had the p | 
day, but almoſt every hour in the day, on one 
ei he ut ee pPretest 


ure gf ſeeing her, not only every 


* 


** 
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pretext or other, which his induſtrious paſſion 
dictated; and this almoſt continual "oof omg 
ther, and, for the moſt part, without any other 
company; very much increaſed the freedom. be- 
tween them, though that freedom never went 
farther, even in a wiſh, on either ſide, for a long 
time at leaſt, than that of a brother and ſiſter. 
Tnouon all imaginable diligence was uſed 
to bring the lau- ſuit to an iſſue, thoſe with whom 
Charlotte conteſted, found means to put it off for 
yet one more term, ſhe was obliged to ſtay that 
time ; but neither felt in herſelf, nor pretended 
to do ſo, any repugnance at it : — Nature had 
enough to do to conceal his joy on this occa- 
ſion; and when he affected a concern for her 
being detained in a place ſhe had fo often decla- 
red an averſion for, he did it ſo: aukwardly, that 
had ſhe; not been too much taken up with en- 
deayouring to diſguiſe her own ſentiments on this 
account, ſhe could not but have ſeen into his. 


As neither of them | ſeemed now to take any 
delight-in balls, plays, operas, maſquerades, cards, 
or any of the town diverſions, they paſſed all 
their /evenings together, and, for the moſt part, 
alone, as I before obſerved; — their converſa- 
tion was chiefly on ſerious topics, and ſuch as 
might have been improving to the hearers, had 
any been permitted; and when they fell on mat - 
ters which required a more gay and ſprightly 
turn, their good humour never went beyond an 


j = ———ů— nor in the leaſt tranſgrel- 
1 the bounds of the ſtricteſt morality and mo- 


(6 
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How long this dates | intercourſe would 
have continued, is uncertain ; but the ſecond 
| term 
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term was near elapſed, the ſuit determined in fa- 
your of Charlotte, and her ſtay in town 

but a very days before either of them enter- 
tained any other ideas, than ſuch as I have men- 
tioned. Natura then began to regret the dimi- 
nution of the happineſs he now enjoyed, and in- 
deed of the total loſs of it; for though he knew 
it would not be wondered at, that his complai- 
ſance ſhould induce him to attend - Gharlotte in 
her jaurney to his ſiſter's, yet he at a loſs 
bor 4 pretence to remain there for any long time. 

— Charlotte; on: the other hand, conſidered on 
ban which, in Al appearance muſt 
ſhottij beg between themgioutiths a c great deal of 
anxiety, and was cven ſorry the completion of 
her buſineſs had left her no excuſe for ſtaying in 
tovyn, ſince ſne could not expect ĩt either ſuited 
with his :inclinations, or ſituation: of affairs, to 
live always in the bona! = 7 b bor 41th 
Rane n us 5 TÞ = ah 6 2647 till; <4:052 * 
* THESE C 5 I | uneaſy 

ber cogit yet neithet of. — any 
| 8 to remedy a misfortune: equally terrible to 
each; and the event had dauhtleſs proved as they” ' 
imagined, had not the latent fires. which glowed 
in both their beaſts, been Rindled into a flame by 
foreign means, and not ener ry to . 
ſelves. 14-4404) * 2417 

3443 Wil. et. 

One of thoſe — who had way n- 
cil for Charlotte, and had behaved with extraor- 
dinary zeal. in her, behalf, had been inſtigated 

thereto, more by the charms of her perſon, than 
the fees he received from her; — in fine, he was 
in love with her but his paſſion was not of that 
. 3 which fills the mind with a thou- 
ſand apprehenſions, and chuſes rather: 5 
22 of a long ſmothered flame, than 


run 
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arity be- 


EE 


deterred ſome: men from —— A — 
ſhe ſeemed determined never to = 


id 
S hay — — 2. buſineſs = 
* *profetions of lovey which at _ ſo much 
teized her, that ſhe told him plainly, ſhe would 
ſooner . ſuffer der cauſe to be loſt, than ſuffer 
herſelf to be continually perſecuted wich ſollici- 
tations, which ſhe had ever avoided ſince her 
— and « ever en do 10 


— NATURA © came in one day. zul as the coun- 
ſellor was going out-of her wp Ly he obſer- 
ved a great confuſion in his face, and ſome emo- 
tions in — e. ſhewed her mind a little 
- ruffled from ha compoſure” he was ac- 
cuſtomed to find W his teſtifying the no- 
ice he took of this change in her countenance, 
A is a firange thing, ſaid Ihe; that prople will be- 


lieve 
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lieve. nothing in their. own disfauour / — I have 
told this man times, that if I were diſpaſed 
to think of a ſecond marriage, which I do not be- 
lieve I ever ſhall, the preſent ſentiments I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of, would never be repre any of he 
could make me ; yet will he ftull perfift in his im- 
pertinent declarations. | n 


THERE needed no more to convince Natura 
be had a rival; nor, as he knew, (Charlotte had 
nothing of coquetry in her humour, to make him 
alſo know ſhe was not pleaſed with having at- 
tracted the affections of this new admirer: this 
gave him an inexpreſfible ſatisfaction; for tho', 
as yet, he had never once thought of making 
any addreſſes to her on the ſcore of love, death 
was not half ſo terrible to him, as the: idba of 
her encouraging them from any other man. 


Then, madam, cried he, looking on her in a 
manner ſhe had never ſren him do before, the 
councellor has declared a paſſion. for gp, and | yau 
have rejected him? is it poſſible © — Paſſible'! 
interrupted the, : can yen⁰ beliene it poſſible I ſhould 
not dp ſo, Enotbing, ' as you doi, the fixed averſion 
1 have to entering into any: ſecond engagement / 
— but were it 77 ſo, continued ſhe, after a 
pauſe, his ſollicitations unuid be never the more 
agreeable to m. are 150 50 


 NATUR A4-asked pardon for teſtifying any ſur- 
prize, which he aſſured her was totally owing, 
either to this proof of the effect of her charms, 
which, ſaid he, are capable of far greater conqueſts; 
or to your 'refuſal f the couucellor's offers, after 
the declarations you have." made againſt a. 2780 

e no- 


50 


marriage, but was excited in me meerly by t 
: Bod no Irovioat et een: ee 


i++ S « 
9 


/ 
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E. of the thing, baving-heard nothing of it be. 


- This had not been among the number of the feu 
Wings I conceal from you, anſwered ſhe, if I had 
thought the repetitzon worthy of taking up any part 
of 257 time which I always paſs tuith cu on ſub 
jects more agreeable ; — beſides, continued ſhe, it 
was always my opinion, that thoſe women, who talk 
of the addreſſes made to them, are ſecretly pleaſed 
with them in their hearts, and like the love, thi” 
they may even deſpiſe the lever. For my part, I 
can feel no manner of ſatisfattion in relating to 
others, what 1 had rather be totally ignorant of 


mer. : 


. NATURA had here a very ni 
of complimenting her on . 5 
underſtanding, which ſet her above the vanities 
of the generality of her ſex; and indeed he ex- 
preſſed himſelf with ſo much warmth on this oc- 
caſion, that it even ſhocked her wer „ and 
the was obliged to deſire him to change the con- 
verſation, and I no more w_ behaviour, 
which was not to be imputed to her good ſenſe, 
but to her diſpoſition. 0 , | 


. NevER had Natura found it more difficult to 
obey her than now; — he could have expa- 
piated for ever on the many and peculiar perfec- 
tions both of her mind 3 but he per- 
ceived, that to indulge the darling theme, would 
de diſpleaſing to her, and therefore forced him- 
Felf to put a ſtop to the utterance of thoſe dic- 
' tates, with which his heart was now charged, 
even to an overflowing. *. * 


= Svc was the effekt of this incident on both: 
g Natura, 
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Natura, who till now had thought he loved on! 
the ſon / of his miſtreſs, found how dear her lovely 
pron was alſo to him, by the knowledge that 
mother was endeavouring to 9 of it; 
and Charlotte, by the ſecret ſatisfaction ſhe felt 
on thoſe indications Natura, in ſpite of his efforts 
to the contrary, had given of a more than ordj- 
nary admiration of her, diſcovered, for the firſt 
time, that he was indeed the only man whoſe love 
would not be aiplvaling eas 
Arx Natura came home, and had leifure 
to meditate on this affair, hie began with think- 
ing how terrible it would be to him, to ſee Char- 
lotte in the arms of a husband; and when he re- 
flected, that ſuch a thing might be poſſible, even 
though he doubted not the — of her pre- 
ent averſion, the idea was ſcarce to be borne : — 
from this. ame fell on figuring to himſelſ 
how t a bleſſing that man would enjoy, who 
fhould always have the ſweet fociety of fo Wa 


a companion; — and this made him cry gu 

Why 5 what hinders me from My Ot t 5 
berome that happy man -I * again, 

any future marriage, it was when I knew not the 
*ador able Charlotte, nor belicurd there was ſo excel- 
lent a waman in the world. — In this rapturous 
imagination did he continue for a moment, but 
then the improbability of ſucceeding in any ſuch 
attempt, ſtruck him with an adequate deſpair. — 
Wongh the uncommon merit of the woman F. adore, 
Lid he, compels me to change the reſolution I had 
taken; there is not the ſame. reaſon to prevail on 
Her to recede from ber 3. — Paſt the bloom of life, 
and already twice a husband, can I flatter myſelf 
with the fond hope ſhe will net reject the propoſals 
I ſhould mate with the ſame ſcorn ſhe did th eof 


the councellor ? 
RON K 2 CHAR- 
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.,CHARLOTTE,, on the other hand, was en- 
oſſed by reflections vaſtly different from thoſe 
The was accuſtomed. to entertain; — never wo- 
man was more free from vanity, or thought leſs 
of the power of her charms, yet ſhe could not 
hinder herſelf from thinking there was ſomewhat 
in the behaviour of Natura, in his laſt viſit, that 
denoted a regard beyond an ordinary friendſhip 
for, her, — This apprehenſion, at firſt, a little 
ſtartled her, or at leaſt ſhe imagined it did ſo, 
and ſhe ſaid to herſelf, If he ſhould really harbour 
any mclinations for me of that fort, how unhappy 
ſhould I be in being obliged to break off my acquain- 
tance with a perſon ſo every way agreeable to me; 
and to continue it, would be to countenance a. paſſion 
T have determined never to, give the leaſt. attention 
to. — Yet wherefere did 1 determine] purſued 
the, with a ſigh, but becauſe I found the. genera- 
lity of men were wandering, Vague, inconſtant crea- 
tures ; — were guided only by fancy; -— never con- 
 fulted their judgment, whether the object they pre- 
tended to admire, had any real merit or not, and of- 
ten too treated thoſe worſt who had the beſt claim 
to their efteem ; — beſides, one ſeldom finds a man 
whoſe per ſon and qualifications are every way ſuited 
to one's thing : — Natura is certainly ſuch as 1 
| fhould wiſh @ husband to be, if I were inclined ta 
ry again; — I have not taken a vow. of celi- 
bacy, and have nobody to controul my actions — 
but then, ſaid ſhe again, what fooltſh 1maginations 
comes into my head; perhaps he has not the leafl 
a ng, by of me in the way I am dreaming ; — no, 
no, he has ſuffered too much by the imprudence of 
one woman, to 25 it in the power 4 another to 
treat him in the ſame manner; — he trembles at 
marriage; — 1 heard him declare it, and 
J am deviating into a vanity I never before was 


Sur 


guilty of. 
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SHE was debating in this faſhion within her- 
ſelf, when Natura came to pay his morning vi- 
Gt : ſhe bluſhed at his approach, conſcious of the 
meditations ſhe had been in on his account. 
He, full of the ſentiments I have deſcribed, ſalu- 
ted her with an air more grave and timid than he 
had been accuſtomed, and which all who are 
judges of the tender p „ know to be the ſu- 
reſt ſymptom of.it. — They fat down, and on 
his beginning to renew ſome diſcourſe concern- 
ing the councellor's pretenſions, . ſhe deſired him 
to forbear ſo. diſagreeable a topic, telling him at 
the ſame time, he could ſay nothing elſe ſhe 
would not liſten to with ſatisfaction.— How, 
madam, cried he, are you ſure that? — Alas, 
yon little know what paſſes in my heart, or you 
would not permit me this toleration. This might 
have been ſufficient to make ſome women con- 
vinced of the truth; but Charlotte, either - fearful 
of being deceived by her own vanity, or willing 
be ſhould: be mote explicit, anſwered, I have too 
high an opinton of your good ſenſe, and too flatter- 
ing an idea of your friendſhip to me, to imagine 
your heart-will ever ſuggeſt any thing which would 
be offenſrve ta me from your tongue. 


Suppoſe, madam, ſaid he, it ſhould not be in my 
power to reſtrain my wiſhes in thoſe: bounds pre- 
ſcribed by you, to all who have the ineſs of con- 
ver ſing with you ; and that I were encroaching 
— not to be content with the marks of friends 
ſhip you are pleaſed to hongur me: — in fine, con- 
tinued he, ſuppoſe I were guilty of the very ſame 
preſum wats have ſo. ſeverely cenſured: in the 
Counce 4 t.. eq 4 $44 WE ; 


Ter it impoſſible, replied the, ſince you re a 
foe Profeſſed to marriage, * well as myſelf ; — ſhe 
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was about to add ſomething more, but was pre- 
vented by emotions, which ſhe:attempted, but in 
vain, to conceal ; and Natura ſau enough to 
keep him from deſpairing he had Forfeited An 
9 by aiming at her ue. el n 

Havine thus W a beginning, it was ealy 
for. him to proſecute a ſuit, which he ſoon diſco- 
vered he had a friend in her boſom to plead in 
favour of: — in a word, he left her not, till he 
had obtained her permiſſion to entertain her on 
the fame. theme, and to uſe his endeavours to pre- 
vail on her to exchange the ' friendſhip ſhe Colle 
_ for him i into a warmer paſſon. | 


Ir would: de altogether needleſs to make any 
repetition of the particulars of this courtſhip ; the 
reader will eaſily believe, that both parties being 
animated with the ſame ſentiments I have deſcri- 
bed, it could not be very tedious ; — love had 

done his work in their hearts; and requi- 
red little ee of the tongue. Charlotte 
entirely compleated every thing appertaining to 
22 et ſhe ſeemed ——— quit 
the town; a ' buſineſs of a more tender nature 
now detained her ; — ſhe had reſolved, or ra- 
ther ſhe could not help reſolving,” to give her- 
ſelf ta Natwra, and the ſhame of doing what the 
had ſo often, and fo ſtrenuouſſy declared againſt, 
rendered the thoughts of returning into the coun- 
try in a different ſtate, from that with which the 
n left it, uppen es ber. NN 


— havin agreed to che Aellieltations of 
bd importunate lover, ſhe expreſſed her ſenti- 
ments to him on this head ; on which it was con- 
eluded, that their nuptials ſhould be ſolemnixed 
as. ym 9 223 and that —14 
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re Charlattæ, being utterly a ſtranger, would 
_— ſubjected — of thoſe little railleries, 
ſhe muſt — expected, in a place where every 
knew of the averſion ſhe had teſtified for a 


No croſs accident intervening, what they de- 
ſigned was, in a fhort time, carried into execu- 
tion; — never were any pair united by more in- 
delible bonds; thoſe of friendſhip ſublimed into 
the moſt pure and virtuous tenderneſs, and a pa- 
rity of principles, humours, and inclinations. 


Tuus does paſſion triumph over the moſt 
ſeetningly fixed and determined reſolution; and 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that in this inſtance, 
both had reaſon, from tlie real merits of the be- 
loved object, to juſtify their choice, yet nature 
would certainly have had the ſame force, and 
worked the ſame effect, if excited only by meer 


 A-PLATONIC and ſpiritual love, therefore, 
between perſons of different ſexes, can never con- 
tinue for any length: of time. Whatever ideas 
the mind may conceive, they will at laſt conform 
to the craving of the ſenſes; and the Jeu, though 
never ſo elevated, find itſelf incapable of enjoy- 
ing a perfect ſatisfaction, without the participa- 
tion of the body. — As inclination then is not al- 
ways guided by a right judgment, nor circum- 
Rances-always concur to render the indulging an 
amorous propenſity either convenient, or lawful, 
how careful ought every one be, not to be de- 
ceived by a romantic imagination, ſo far as to en- 
Fes in an affection which, ſooner or later, will 
ring them to the fame point that Natura and 

Charlotte experienced. | 
K 4 CHAP. 


ſhould ſet out immediately after for his country ſeat, 
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1 - CHAP” VI. OE 

How the moſt powerful emotions of the mind ſub+ 
fide, and grow weaker in proportion, as the 
firength of the body decays, is here exemplified ; 
and that ſuch paſſions as remain after a certain 


age, are not properly the incentives of nature, 
but of example, long habitude, or ill humour. 


THE bride and bridegroom were received by 
all the friends, tenants, and dependants of 
Natura, with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy ; 
and the behaviour of the amiable Charlotte was 
ſuch as made every one ceaſe to wonder that he 
had ventured again on marriage, after the diſ- 
quiets he had experienced in that ſtate, 


Tux kindred on neither fide had nothing ts 
condemn in the choice which each had made of 
the other; and though perhaps a motive of ſelf- 
intereſt might make thoſe neareſt in blood, and 
conſequently to the eſtates they ſhould leave at 
their deceaſe, wiſh ſuch an union had not hap- 
pened, yet none took the. liberty. to, complain, or 
teſtify, by any part of their behaviour, the leaſt 
diſſatisfaction at it. — The ſiſter and brother-in- 
law of Natura, it muſt be allowed, had the moſt 
cauſe, as they had a large family of children, 
who had a claim equally to the effects of both, 
in cafe they bad died without iſſue; yet did not 
cven they expreſs any diſcontent, though Char- 
lotte, within the firſt year of her marriage, brought 
two ſons into the world, and a third in the next 
enſuing one, all which ſeemed likely to live, and 
enjoy their parents patrimony. 


Wuar 


OO 
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| WaarT now was wanting to compleat the 
1 worthy pair, equally loving and 

ved by each other, reſpected y all who knew 
them, in need of no favours from any one, and 
bleſſed with the power of conferring them on as 
many as they found wanted, or merited their af- 
ſiſtance. — Charlotte loſt no part of her _— 
nor vivacity, by becoming a mother, nor did Na- 
tura find any decreaſe in the ſtrength, or vigour, 
either of his mind or body, till Ne was paſt fifty- 
ſix. years of age. — The ſame happy conſtitution 
had doubtleſs continued a much longer time in 
him, as nature had not been worn out by any ex- 
ceſſes, or intemperance, if by unthinkingly drinking 
ſome cold water, when he was extremely hot, he 
had not thrown' himſelf into a ſurfeit, which ſur- 
feit afterward terminated in an ague and fever, 
which remained on him a long time, and fo great- 
ly impaired all his faculties, as well as perſon, 
it he was ſcarce to be known, either by beha- 
viour, or looks, for the man who, before that 
accident, had been infinitely regarded and eſteem- 
ed for the politeneſs of the one, and the agree 

ableneſs of the other. * 


Hs limbs grew feeble, his body thin, and his 
face pale and wan, his temper ſour and ſullen, 
ſeldom caring to ſpeak, and when he did it was 
with peeviſhneſs and ill - nature; — every thing 
was to him an object of diſquiet; nothing of de- 
light; and he ſeemed, in all reſpects, like one 
who was weary of the world, and knew he was 
to leave it in a ſhort time. 


Irx is ſo natural to feel repugnance at the 
thoughts of being what they call uo more ; that is, 
39 More as to the knowledge: and EE 
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How dhe moſt powerful emotions of the mind ſubs 
fede, and grow weaker in proportion, as the 
Arength of the body decays, is here exemplified ; 
and that ſuch paſſions as remain after a certain 
age, are not FM erly the incentives of nature, 
but of example, long habitude, or ill humour. 
THE bride and bridegroom were received by 
all the friends, tenants, and dependants of 


Natura, with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy ; 
and the behaviour of the amiable Charlotte was 


ſuch as made every one ceaſe to wonder that he 


had ventured: again on marriage, after the diſ- 


quiets he had experienced in that ſtate, - 


. THE kindred on neither fide had nothing to 
condemn in the choice which each had made of 
the other; and though perhaps a motive of ſelf- 
intereſt might make thoſe neareſt in blood, and 
conſequently to the eſtates they ſhould leave at 
their deceaſe, wiſh ſuch an union had not hap- 
pened, yet none took the * to complain, or 
teſtiſy, by any part of their behaviour, the leaſt 
diſſatisfaction at it. — The ſiſter and brother- in- 
law of Natura, it muſt be allowed, had the moſt 
cauſe, as they had a_ large family of children, 
who had a claim equally to the effects of both, 
ia cafe they bad died without iſſue ; yet did not 
even they expreſs any diſcontent, though Char- 
lotte, within the firſt year of her marriage, brought 
two ſons into the world, and a third in the next 
enſuing one, all which ſeemed likely to live, and 
cnjoy their parents patrimony. 
| _ . WHaT 
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War now was wanting to compleat the 
happineſs of this worthy pair, equally loving and 
beloved by each other, reſpected By all who knew 
them, in need of no favours from any one, and 
bleſſed with the power of conferring them on as 
many as they found wanted, or merited their af- 
ſiſtance, — Charlotte loſt no part of her beauty, 
nor vivacity, by becoming a mother, nor did Na- 
tura find any decreaſe in the ſtrength, or vigour, 
either of his mind or body, till Ne was paſt fifty- 
ſix. years of age. — The ſame happy conſtitution 
had doubtleſs continued a much longer time in 
him, as nature had not 1 out by any ex- 
ceſſes, or intemperance, if by unthinkingly drinking 
ſome cold water, when he was extremely hot, he 
had not throw himſelf into a ſurfeit, which ſur- 
feit afterward terminated in an ague and fever, 

which remained on him a long time, and fo great- 

ly impaired all his faculties, as well as perſon, 
that he was ſcarce to be known, either by beha- 
viour, -or:looks; for the man who, before that 
accident, had been infinitely regarded and eſteem- 
ed for the politeneſs of the one, and the agree- 
ableneſs of the other. * 


His limbs grew feeble, his body thin, and his 
face pale and wan, his temper ſour and ſullen, 
ſeldom caring to ſpeak, and when he did it was 
with peeviſhneſs and ill- nature; — every thing 
was to him an object of diſquiet; nothing of de- 
light; and he ſeemed, in all reſpects, like one 
who was weary of the world, and knew he was 
to leave it in a ſhort time. 


_ Ir is ſo natural. to feel repugnance at the 
thoughts of being what they call uo more ; that is, 
no more as to the — and affections _ 

2 | is 
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this world; that even thoſe perſons who labour 
under the ſevereſt afflictiops, with rather to con- 
tinue in them, than be eaſed by death : — they 
are pleaſed at any flattering hopes given of a pro- 
longation of their preſent miſery, and are ſtruck 
with horror at the leaſt mention of their life and 
yo being drawing to a period. —-More irk- 
ome, doubtleſs, it muſt ſtill be to thoſe, who 
having every thing they could wiſh for here, find 
they muſt Gon be torn from all the bleſſings they 
enjoy, — This is indeed a weakneſs; but it is a 
eakneſs of nature, and which neither religion 
nor philoſophy are ſufficient to arm us againſt ; 
and the very endeavours we make to banifh, or at 
leaſt to conceal our diſquiets on this ſcore, occa- 
ſion à certain peeviſhneſs in the ſweeteſt temper, 
and make us behave with a kind of churliſhneſs, 
even to thoſe moſt dear to us. 


Fw, indeed, care to confefs this truth, tho 
there are ſcarce any, who do not ſhew it in 
their behaviour, even at the very time they are 
forcing themſelves to an affectation of indifference 
for life, and a reſignation to the will of Heaven. 


The great skill of his phyſicians; however, and 
the yet greater care his tender conſort took to 
ſee their preſcriptions obeyed with the utmoſt ex- 
actitude, at length recovered Natura from the 
ink uf the grave. He was out of danger from 
the diſeaſe which had fo long afflicted him; but 
though it had entirely left him, the attack had 
been too ſevere for a perſon at the age to which 
he was now arrived, to regain altogether the for- 
mer man. — He had, in his ſickneſs, contracted 
health, and he could no more behave, than look, 

as he had done before. I 
HE 
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Tux mind would certainly be unalterable, and 
retain the ſame vigour it ever had in youth, even 
to extreme old age, could the conſtitution pre- 
ſerve itſelf entire. — It is that periſhable part of 
us, which every little accident impairs,” and wears 
„preparing, as it were, by degrees, for a 
—1 diſſolution, which hinders the nobler moiety 
of the human ſpecies from actuating in a 1 
manner: — a organs, which are the vehicles, 
through whicft its meanings ſhoot forth into ae- 
_ _ either ſhrivelled; abraded by long uſe, 
up with humours, ſhew the ſoul but 
bi an imperfect manner, often — * it wholly, 
and it is for want of a due conſideration only; 
that we are ſo apt to condemn the mind, for 
what, in reality, is nothing but the incumbran- 
ces ld on it by the infirmities of the body. 


Irs true, that as we grow older ths palions 
ſubſide ; yet that they do fo, is not ow- 
ſelves, as I think may be ealily pro- 


ved by this argument 


' Every: one will acknowledge, becauſe he 
knows it by experience, that while he is poſſeſſed 
of paſſrons, his reafort alone has the power of 
keeping them within the bounds of mederation ; 
if then we have = of the paſſions in old age, or 
rather, if the „ 5 wholly extinguiſhed in us, 
we ought to; greater ſhare of reaſon than 
before; whereas, on * contrary, reaſon itſelf 
becomes languid in the length of years, as well 
as the paſſtons, it is ſi to have ſubdued: 
it is therefore meerly the imbecility of the orga- 
— 5 2 8d 2 fom 2 other ry that = 

infirm in appearance, to 
thoſe ſenfations, by which their youth was. "ſo 


ftro influenced. 
* AVARICE 
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ARC is, indeed, frequently diſtinguiſh- 
able in old men; but this I do not look upon as 
a paſſion, but a propenſity, ariſing from ill- nature 
and ſelf- love. Gain, and the ſordid pleaſure of 
counting over money, and reckoning up rents 
and revenues, is the only luſt of age; and ſince 
we cannot be ſo handſome, ſo vigorous, cannot 
indulge our appetites, like thoſe who are younger, 
we take all manner of ways to be richer, and 
pride ourſelves in the length of our bags, and the 
number of our tenants. bs $2210 7] 


I xxo it may be objected, that this vice is 
not confined to age, that youth is frequently very 
avaritious, and graſps at o_ with a very un- 

becoming . eagerneſs :-— this, I grant, is true; 
but, if we look into the conduct of ſuch men in 
other reſpects, I believe we ſhall generally find 
their avarice proceeds from their. prodigality; — 
they are laviſh in the purchaſe of pleaſures, and 
muſt therefore be parſimonious in acts of gene- 
* and juſtice : — they are guilty of meanneſs 
in ſom — only for the ſake of making a 
aps figure in others; and are not aſhamed to 
be accounted niggards, where they ought to be 
liberal, in order to acquire the reputation of open- 
handedneſs, where it would better become them 


© 


to be ſparing. _ 

' NATURA, however, had never diſcovered 

any tendency to this vice, either in youth or age; 
et did that peeviſhneſs, which the infirmities of 

fo bode had. occaſioned, make him behave ſome- 

times, as if he were tainted with it. 


-- CHARLOTT. E obſerved this alteration in her 
husband's temper with an infinite concern; yet 
bore it with an equal patience 3 — making a K 
Amas whole 
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whole ſtudy to divert and ſooth his ill humour: 
— he was not ſo loſt to love and gratitude, and 
even reaſon too, as not to acknowledge the ten- 
der proofs he continually received of her unſha- 
ken affections, and would ſometimes- confeſs the 
errors he was guilty ot, in point of behaviour to- 
wards her, and intreat her pardon ; but then the 
leaſt trifle would render him again forgetful of all 
he had ſaid, and make him relapſe” into his for- 
mer frowardnefs. 0 Jl 


Ir is certain, notwithſtanding, that his love 
for her was the ſame as ever, though he could 
hot ſhew it in the ſame manner; and to what 
can this be imputed, but to the effe& which the 
ailments of his external frame had on his internal 
faculties. r 1238 e NN an 


THOUGH, as well as thoſe about him, he 
found a decay within himſelf, which made him 
think he had not long to live; yet could he not 
be prevailed upon, for a great while, to ſettle is 
affairs after his deceaſe, by making any will ; 
and whenever it was mentioned to him, diſco- 
vered a diſſatisfaction, which at laſt made every 
one deſiſt from urging any thing on that ſcore, 


I vas in vain that they had remonſtrated to 
him, that the eſtate being to deſcend entire to 
his eldeſt ſon, the two youngeſt would be leſt 
without any proviſion, and conſequently muſt be 
dependants on their brother, by his dying inteſ- 
tate: in vain they pleaded, thaticaking ſo ne- 
cellary a precaution for preſerving the future peace 
of his family, would no way haſten his death, 
but, on the. contrary, render the fatal hour, 
whenever it ſhould arrive, leſs dreadful, he had 
AT only 
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only either anſwered. not at all, or replied in ſuch 
a faſhion, as could give them no room to hope 
for his compliance. - + 


I this unhappy diſpaſition did he continue be- 
tween two and three years; but as his latter days 
came on, he grew much more calm and reſigned, 
reaſon began to recover its former dominion over 
him; and, when every one had left off all 
importunitiey on the account of his making a 
will, he, of himſelf, mentioned the neceſſity of 
it, and ordered a lawyer to be ſent for to · that 


* #235 4 i 4 * 


 HavixGs ſettled all his affairs, relating to this 
world, in the moſt prudent manner, he to 
prepare for another, with a zeal which ſhewed, 
that whatever notions people may have in health, 
concerning futurity, they become more convin- 
ced, in proportion as they grow nearer their diſ- 


He finiſhed his courſe.in the ſixty-third, or 
what is called the grand-climadteric year of life; 
— bad the bleffing to retain, the uſe of all his ſen- 
ſes to the laſt z-and as death had long before aſ- 
failed, though not totally vanquiſhed him, he was 

too much þ 2 ha by cantinual waſtings, to feel 
any of thoſe pangs, which perſons who die in 
their ſull vigour muſt unavoidably go through, 
when the vital ſprings burſt at once. 

H took leave of his dear wife and children 
with great ſerenity and fure of mind; and 


Nn 
afterwards turned himſelf from them, and paſſed 
into eternity, as if falling into a gentle ſſumber. 

a ' | | 3 e408 4 % 44 Tub 
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Tavs have I attempted'to trace nature in all 
her mazy windings, and ſhew life's progreſs thrg' 
the paſſions, from the cradle to the grave. The 
various adventures which ha d to Natura, I 
thought, afforded a more ample field, than thoſe 
of any one man I ever heard, or read of; and 
flatter myſelf, that the reader will find many in- 
ſtances, that may contribute to rectify his own 
conduct, by pointing out thoſe things which 
ought to be avoided, or at leaſt moſt carefully 
58 againſt, and thoſe which are worthy to 

improved and imitated. 
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